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HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 
American Mirror 


Here is a candid camera picture of the ten tumultuous years of American life as 
expressed in the literature from 1930 to 1940. The fiction drama and poetry of the 
period are examined in relation to the ethical, social and religious phases of our life 
and thought during these years. $2.50 


SIR JAMES G. FRAZER 


The Golden Bough 


In this famous volume is the absorbing account of the myths, superstitions, ancient 
religious rites, and practices, taboos, and primitive beliefs of every land and every 
people from the remote past to recent times. Selected by three prominent men of 


JOHN A. MACKAY 
A Preface to Christian 
Theology 


Dr. Mackay offers a non-technical ap- 
proach to the relationship of theology and 
present-day individual and social ethics. 
A vital challenge for all thoughtful read- 
ers. $2.00 


HORNELL HART 
Chart for Happiness 


As a result of ten years of research, Dr. 
Hart has worked out a scientifically pre- 
pared chart to measure individual happi- 
ness in relation to effective living and 
working. With it, one can discover his 
points of imperfect adjustment and find 
the means of correcting them. $1.75 


WILLIAM E. HOCKING 
Living Religions and a 


World Faith 


Dr. Hocking evaluates religious experi- 
ence, surveys the essences of the world’s 
great religions and examines approaches 
to a world faith. Challenging and vital 
reading. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


letters as one of the twenty-five ‘most influential” books of our time! 


$1.49 


JOSEPH R. SIZOO 
Not Alone 


Amid the present state of world confusion 
and chaos, Dr. Sizoo leads us to a Divine 
Being, a God who is with us and offers us 
strength for these trying times. Stimu- 
lating and helpful for every reader. $1.25 


ERDMAN HARRIS 
Introduction to Youth 


Dr. Harris casts a critical eye on “youth 
movements” or any attempt to treat 
young people as a special group. He sug- 
gests actual methods of dealing with 
youth’s problems of belief, morals, voca- 
tions, etc., and proposes a program whereby 
they will work with older people. $1.75 


HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 
Can Religious 
Education Be Christian? 


Dr. Elliott defines religious education 
from the point of view of the present-day 
movement of progressive education. “‘Stim- 
ulating and provocative. ... It meets a 


real need.” —Dean Luther A. Weigle. $2 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 


SELECTED BY THE EpiTor AND LITERARY ADVISERS 


The Arts 


BYZANTINE ART IN ROUMANIA, by 
Marcu Beza, illustrated. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 106 pp. $6. 


THE ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE ORDER OF CLUNY, by Joan 
Evans. Harvard University Press, 294 pp. 
260 illustrations. $18.50. 


A HISTORY OF ESTHETICS, by Karu- 
ERINE EVERETT GILBERT and HeELMuT Kuun. 
The Macmillan Company, 582 pp. $4.25. 


Autobiography and Memoirs: 
American 


I REMEMBER, by AsRAHAM FLEXNER, il- 
lustrated. Simon G Schuster, Inc., 426 pp. 
$3.75. 

ACROSS THE BUSY YEARS: RECOL- 
LECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS, Vol. I, 
by NicHotas Murray Butter, illustrated. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 452 pp., index. $3.75. 


CHALLENGING YEARS; THE MEM- 
OIRS OF HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH, 
by Harriot Stanton BiatcH and ALMA 
Lutz, illustrated. G. B. Putnam’s Sons, 335 
pp., index. $3.50. 

COUNTRY EDITOR, by Henry BEETLE 
Houcn. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 
325 pp. $3. 

THE BIG SEA. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
by Lancston Hucues. Alfred A. Knopf, 355 
pp. $3. 

NOT TO ME ONLY, by Caves FRANK 
Gates. Princeton University Press, 340 pp. 
$3. 

FATHER WAS AN EDITOR, by JosHua 
K. Botts, illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER. 
W.W. Norton and Company, 284 pp. $2.50. 


Autobiography: Foreign 


PILGRIM’S WAY; AN ESSAY IN REC- 
OLLECTION, by Joun Bucwan, 1st BARON 


Tweepsmurr. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
342 pp. $3. 

AUTHOR IN TRANSIT, by Lancetor 
Tuomas Hocsen. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 278 pp., map. $2.50. 

I MUST HAVE LIBERTY, by IsasBex DE- 
PaLenciA. Longmans, Green & Company, 
488 pp. $3. 

LET THERE BE SCULPTURE, by Jacos 
EpstEIN, illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


403 pp. $5. 
Biography: American 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, A BIOGRAPHY, 
by Dumas Matone. Doubleday, Doran © 
Company, Inc., 392 pp. $3.50. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE PRAIRIE 
YEARS, by Cart Sanpgure, abridged edition 
in 1 vol., illustrated. Harcourt, Brace @ Com- 
pany, Inc., 618 pp. $3.65. 

MR. HOUSE OF TEXAS, by ArtHur 
Dovuctas Howpen Smirtu, illustrated. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 392 pp. $3.50. 


Biography: Foreign 


BISHOP BUTLER, MORALIST AND DI- 
VINE, by WituraM J. Norton. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 336 pp. $3.75. 

DOSTOEVSKI: THE MAKING OF A 
NOVELIST, by Ernest J. Simmons. Oxford 
Press, 405 pp., index. $3. 

HORACE WALPOLE; A BIOGRAPHY, by 
Rosert WyYNDHAM KETTON-CREMER. Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 368 pp. $3. 

THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER, 
by Harvey Wiiuiam Cusine, illustrated. 
Oxford University Press, 1435 pp. $5. 

MAN OF SPAIN, A BIOGRAPHY OF 
FRANCIS SUAREZ, by Josery H. Ficuter. 
The Macmillan Company, 349 pp. index. 
$2.50. 

ROGER FRY; A BIOGRAPHY, by Vir- 
GINIA STEPHEN Woo .r, illustrated. Harcourt 
Brace & Company, Inc., 618 pp. $3.65. 
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MILITANT 
EARTH 


By E. R. HARDY, Jr. 


Dr. Hardy’s book is a rec- 
ord covering two thousand 
years of the Christian 
Church and its spiritual 
battle with worldly forces 


and rival religions. $3.00 


At all booksellers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 


INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN PRESS 
AND INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The only authoritative and offi- 
cial international and interdenom- 
inational news service which tells 
what is going on in the Church 
around the world. 

This unique bi-monthly service 
links the Churches together in this 
time of threatened isolation by 
providing accurate information on 
events affecting the Churches in 
various countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE—$2.50 YEARLY 


Joint Executive Committee 
297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


CLCLCILCLOOILCDICOCOLOI OWI 


A PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 
By Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


“The steadiness and poise of this book are 
like the shadow of a mighty rock within the 
weary land of our present difficulties. At a 
time when each of us is re-examining his 
convictions to see which ones can stand the 
pressure of world events, it is a good thing 
to be brought back to the elemental truths 
which cannot be shaken’’—Julius Seelye 
Bixler, Havard Divinity School. $4.00 


THE WAYS 
OF THINGS 


By Wm. Pepperell Montague 


A philosophy of knowledge, nature, and 
value by one of the most original figures in 
American philosophy. “A great man,” Max 
Eastman writes of him. ‘And this book (his 
major work ) penetrates so deeply into such 
a variety of problems, and inserts so neat 
and pat and explosive a little idea-bomh into 
the heart of each of them, that it ought to 
live a long and glorious life.” $4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 


“Christendom” 


for 


“ CHRISTMAS 


Now WHAT can you give to that fellow- 
pastor, theological student, or layman ac- 
tive in religious work, who is on your 
Christmas list ? 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


to 


"CHRISTENDOM" 


The Ecumenical Quarterly 


of course! A year’s acquaintance with 
leading Christian thinkers; keen mental 
stimulation; ecumenical news; and all 


for $3.00 


(And we will send a gift announcement in your name, 


with Christmas greetings) 


Send your order to: CHRISTENDOM 


297 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ROMANTIC REBEL: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF GEORGE SAND, by Feuizia 
Seyp. Viking Press, 275 pp., index. $3. 


TRELAWNY; A MAN’S LIFE, by Mar- 
GARET ARMSTRONG. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, pp. $3. 
A VICTORIAN REBEL; THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM MORRIS, by Lioyp WeENDELL 
EsHLEeMAN, illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 400 pp. $3.50. 


Education 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL UNDER- 
STANDING, by Gayne.ty Hawkins. Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 207 
pp. $1. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE 
SOCIAL ORDER, by Rosert LincoLn 
Ketiy. The Macmillan Company, 391 pp. 
$2.50. 

THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION, ANCIENT AND MEDIE- 
VAL, by FREDERICK Esy and CHARLES FLINN 
ARROWWOOD, illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
982 pp. $3.75. 

QUAKER EDUCATION IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, by Howarp Haines Brin- 
TON. Pendle Hill, 135 pp. $.75. 

TWENTY CENTURIES OF EDUCA- 
TION, by Epcar Wa.tace Knicut, illus- 
trated. Ginn and Company, 640 pp. $3.25. 


Essays and Literary Criticism 


MINORITY REPORT, by Bernarp Au- 
GUSTINE De Voto. Little, Brown G Company, 
356 pp. $2.75. 

NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER, 
1865-1915, by Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 557 pp. $3.75: 
PAGEANT OF LETTERS, by ALFRED 
Noyes. Sheed & Ward, Inc., 356 pp. $2.50. 
A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT LETTERS, FROM ANCIENT 
DAYS TO OUR OWN TIME, edited by 
Max Lincotn ScuusteR. Simon & Schuster, 


Inc., 563 pp. $3-75- 
Fiction 
THE BELOVED RETURNS: LOTTE IN 


Vil 


WEIMAR, by THomas Mann, translated by 
H. T. Lowe-Porter. Alfred A. Knopf, 453 
pp. $2.50. 

THE FAMILY, by Nina Feporova. Litile, 
Brown and Company, 346 pp. $2.50. 

YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN, by 
Tuomas Wo re. Harper and Brothers, 743 
bp. $3. 

THE VOYAGE, by Cartes Morcan. The 
Macmillan Company, 508 pp. $2.50. 


THE ROAD RETURNS, by Pau Corey. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 457 pp. $2.50. 
FORT WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, 
Ernest Heminoway. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
471 pp. $2.75. 

COUNT TEN, by Hans Otro Storm. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 623 pp. $2.50. 


BASILISSA: A TALE OF THE EMPRESS 
THEODORA, by JoHN MaserFreLp. The 
Macmillan Company, 307 pp. $2.50. 


TROUBLED WATERS, by RocGER VERCEL. 
Translated by WarRrE BrapLey WELLS. Ran- 
dom House, 245 pp. $2.50. 


THE FIRE AND THE WOOD, by R. C. 
Hutcuinson. Farrar and Rinehart, 440 pp. 
$2.50. 


History 


THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1898-1914, by RicHARD HEATH- 
coTE HeEInDEL. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 439 pp., index. $4. 

THE CARIBBEAN; THE STUDY OF 
OUR SEA OF DESTINY, by WALTER 
ADOLPHE Ropserts, illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 361 pp. $3.50. 

CHRISTIANITY AND CLASSICAL CUL- 
TURE A STUDY OF THOUGHT AND 
ACTION FROM AUGUSTUS TO AU- 
GUSTINE, by Cuaries Norris CocHRANe. 
Oxford University Press, 530 pp. $8. 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN _ HIS- 


TORY, edited by JAMes TRusLow ADaAMs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 5 vol. $60. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS, edited by S. S. Jones 
and D. P. Myers. World Peace Foundation, 
875 pp. $3.75: 

AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF WORLD HIS- 


vill 


TORY; ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN, CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 
RANGED: revised and modernized version 
of Prorrz’s “Eprrrome,” edited by WILLIAM 
Lreonarp Lancer. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1249 pp., maps. $5.50. 

FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC; THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN FRANCE, 
(1870-1939), by Denis WitiiAM Broan. 
Harper and Brothers, 754 pp., maps. $5. 


THE PRESIDENT: OFFICE AND POW- 
ERS, HISTORY AND ANALYSIS OF 
PRACTICE AND OPINION, by Epwarp 
SAMUEL Corwin. New York University Press, 
488 pp. $5. 

THE RECORD OF AMERICA, by JAMEs 
Trustow ApAmMs and CHARLES GARRETT 
VannesT, illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
990 pp. $2.20. 

ROUSSEAU AND BURKE; A STUDY 
OF THE IDEA OF LIBERTY IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, by Annre Marion Ossorn. 
Oxford University Press, 283 pp. $3.75. 


Philosophy and Psychology 


DYNAMICS IN PSYCHOLOGY, by Wotr- 
GANG Koutuer. Liveright Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 156 pp. $2.50. 

SCHOLASTICISM AND POLITICS, by 
Jacques Manrirain, translated by MorRTIMER 
J. ADLER. The Macmillan Company, 248 pp. 
$2.50. 

SCIENCE AND WISDOM, by Jacques 
Maritain, translated by BrerRNARD WALL. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 241 pp. $3. 
METAPHYSICS IN MODERN TIMES, by 
D. W. GorsuaLx. University of Chicago 
Press, 110 pp. $1.50. 

AN ESSAY ON NATURE, by Freperick 
J. E. Woopsrmwce. Columbia University 
Press, 351 pp. $3. 


Poetry and Drama 


LETTERS ON POETRY, FROM W. B. 
YEATS TO DOROTHY WELLESLEY, by 
Witiam Butter Yeats. Oxford University 
Press, 222 pp. $2.50. 


PLAYS FOR THREE PLAYERS, by 
CHar.es RANN KENNEDY. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 198 pp. $2.50. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE DRAMA, by 
FREDERICK WELDON Bonp. Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 223 pp. $2. 


PATTERN OF A DAY, by RoBert SILLIMAN 
Hutyer. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 81 pp. $2. 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT, by Ros- 
ERT EmmeT SHERWOOD. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 208 pp. $2. 


Problems of the Day: American 


AIRPOWER, by Major At Wiuiams, Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., 431 pp. $3.50. 


STABILIZING JOBS AND WAGES 
THROUGH BETTER BUSINESS MAN- 
AGEMENT; A DISCUSSION OF BUSI- 
NESS PLANS AND TECHNIQUES TO 
REGULARIZE EMPLOYMENT AND IN- 
COME, by Herman FetpMan. Harper and 
Brothers, 349 pp. $3.50. 


WARTIME CONTROL OF PRICES, by 
CuarLtes O. Harpy. Brookings Institution, 
216 pp. $1. 

THE FOUR PILLARS OF DEMOCRACY, 
by Epcar J. GoopspeeD. Harper and Broth- 
ers, 148 pp. $1.75. . 
LABOR’S CIVIL WAR, by HERzBerT Har- 
ris. Alfred A. Knopf, 298 pp. $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by CHarLtEs Epwarp MERRIAM 
and Harotp Foote GosneELi, 3rd edition. 
The Macmillan Company, 487 pp., maps. 
$3.50. 

CONSUMERS ALL; THE PROBLEM OF 
CONSUMER PROTECTION, by Joserpu 
Garr, illustrated. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, Inc., 220 pp. $2. 

DEMOCRACY AND FINANCE, by Wiz- 


LIAM OrvILLE Douctas, edited by James 
ALLEN. Yale University Press, 315 pp. $3. 


THINGS IN THE SADDLE, by Georce 
Norun. Harvard University Press, 233 pp. 
$2.50. 

THE BOTTLENECKS OF BUSINESS, by 
THurMAN W. Arnotp. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. 335 pp. $2.50. 

IDLE MONEY, IDLE MEN, by Sruarr 
Case. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 252 


pp. $2. 
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DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CHANGE, 
by Harry Fospick Warp. Modern Age 
Books, Inc., 299 pp. $2.50. 


INTO ABUNDANCE, by Soren K. Osrter- 
GAARD, illustrated. Willett, Clark and Com- 


pany, 154 pp., index. $1.50. 

DO YOU KNOW LABOR? by James My- 
ERS. National Home Library Foundation, 
139 pp. $.50. 

THE FEDERAL FINANCIAL SYSTEM, 


by Danie. THEOopoRE SeLKo. Brookings In- 
stitution, 618 pp. $3.50. 


Problems of the Day: Foreign 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN, by Fetix REIsEn- 
BERG, illustrated by STEPHEN J. VoorHIEs. 
Whittlesey House, 322 pp. $3. 


HITLER AND I, by Otro Srrasser, trans- 
lated by GwENDA Davin and Eric Mospacu- 
ER. Houghton, Mifflin Company, 248 pp. 
$2.50. 

DEMOCRACY UP-TO-DATE, by Sir Star- 
FORD Cripps. W. W. Norton G Company, 
Inc., 108 pp. $.75. 

BORROWED CHILDREN; A POPULAR 
ACCOUNT OF SOME EVACUATION 
PROBLEMS AND THEIR REMEDIES, by 
Mrs. St. Loe Srracuey. Commonwealth 
Fund, 163 pp. $.75. 

CRONOLOGY OF FAILURE ; THE LAST 
DAYS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, by 
HamiILTon Fis Armstronc. The Macmillan 
Company. 210 pp., maps. $1.50. 

“tT SAW FRANCE FALL—WILL SHE 
RISE AGAIN?” by RENE DE CHAMBRUN. 
William Morrow and Company, 216 pp. 
$2.50. 

GOVERNMENTS OF CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE, edited by James THomson Suot- 
WELL, The Macmillan Company, 1121 pp., 
maps. $4.50. 


Religion and Ethics 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, edited by ARCHIBALD GILLIES BAKER. 
University of Chicago Press, 286 pp. $2. 


THE GREATER ENGLISH CHURCH, by 
Harry Batsrorp and CuHartes Fry, illus- 
trated. Charles Scribner's Sons, 136 pp. $3. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE 


DUTCH NETHERLANDS, by Raymonp 


Puineas STEaRNS. The American Society of 
Church History, 151 pp., index. $3. 


THE BIBLE AND ARCHAEOLOGY, by 
Sm Freperic Kenyon, illustrated. Harper 
and Brothers, 310 pp., index. $3. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILO JU- 
DAEUS, by Erwin R. Goppenoucu. Yale 
University Press, 223 pp., index. $2.75. 


GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN, by H. Martin 
P. Davison. Charles Scribner's Sons, 260 


pp. $2. 

THE EPHESIAN TRADITION, by H. E. 
Dana. The Kansas City Seminary Press, 
175 pp. $1. 

THE PRESENT AGE, by Soren Kierke- 


GAARD, translated by ALEXANDER Dru and 
WaLTER Lowrie. Oxford University Press, 


163 pp. $2.50. 

A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Ep- 
GAR SHEFFIELD BrRIGHTMAN. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 539 pp- $4. 


EXPERIENCE, REASON AND FAITH, by 
Eucene G. Bewxes. Harper and Brothers, 


663 pp. $3.50. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
GOD, by W. W. Bryven. The Thorn Press, 
266 pp. $2.50. 

CHRISTIANS IN A WORLD AT WAR, 
by Epwyn Bevan. The Macmillan Company, 
188 pp. $2.25. 

HARPER’S TOPICAL CONCORDANCE, 
compiled by CuHartes R. Joy. Harper and 
Brothers, 478 pp. $3.95. 

SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LES- 
SONS, 1941, by Earu L. Dovucrass. The 
Macmillan Company, 370 pp. $1.50. 
REACHING THE UNCHURCHED, by 
AuFreD L. Murray. Round Table Press, 
Inc., 150 pp. $1.50. 

LET THE CHURCH BE THE CHURCH, 
by Evmer Gerorce HomricHausen. Abing- 


~ don-Cokesbury Press, 199 pp. $2. 


OUR PRODIGAL SON CULTURE, by 
Hucu Stevenson TIicNner. Willett Clark and 
Company, 162 pp. $1.50. 

INTO MY STOREHOUSE, by Joun E. 
Smpson. Fleming H. Revell Company, 192 
pp. $1.50. 
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THE WORLD’S NEED OF CHRIST, by 
CuarLes A. Ettwoop. Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press, 237 pp. $2. 


WITH CYMBALS AND HARP; A STUDY 
OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS, 6by B.uIss 
Forsusu. Friends General Conference, 251 


pp. $1. 


THE WAY OF PRAYER, by CHARLES 
Ewinc Brown. Warner Press, 192 pp. $1. 


THE SCOTTISH METRICAL PSALTER, 
a Revision by Nicuot Grieve. T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 156 pp. $.75. 


WE PLAN OUR WORSHIP SERVICES, 
by WinnirreD WycaL. The Womans Press, 


121 pp. $1. 

PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING FOR 
CHRISTIAN TEACHERS, by C. B. Eavey. 
Zondervan Publishing House, 171 pp., index. 
$2.75. 


Sciences and Man 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE, by W. H. 
WERKMEISTER, illustrated. Harper and Broth- 


ers, 563 pp. $4. 
ENGINES OF DEMOCRACY; INVEN- 
TIONS AND SOCIETY IN MATURE 


AMERICA, by RocerR Bur.incaMeE, illus- 
trated. Charles Scribner's Sons, 623 pp. $3.75. 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD, by Frank 
Tuone, illustrated. Julian Messner, 245 pp. 
$3. 


THIS AMAZING PLANET, by Roy Cuap- 
MAN ANDREWS. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 231 pp. 


$2. 


Social History, Comment and 
Criticism 
FROM MANY LANDS, by Louts Apamic, 
lustrated. Harper and Brothers, 356 pp. 
$3.50. 
AMERICA, I PRESUME, by WynpHam 


ae Howell, Soskin & Co., Inc., 298 pp. 
ae 


AP—THE STORY OF NEWS, by Ouiver 
GRAMLING, illustrated by Henry C. Barrow. 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 560 pp. $3.50. 


THE DREAM WE LOST; SOVIET RUS- 
SIA THEN AND NOW, by Frepa UTLEy. 
John Day Co., Inc., 380 pp. $2.75. 


HOME TOWN, by SHERWooD ANDERSON. 
Photographs by Farm Security Photogra- 
phers. The Face of America Series. Alliance 
Book Corporation, 145 pp. $2.50. 


OUR FUTURE IN ASIA, by Ropert AuRA 
Smitu. Viking Press, 306 pp. $3. 


I SAW IT HAPPEN IN NORWAY, by C. J. 
Hampro. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 227 pp. $2.50. 


THE IRRESPONSIBLES; A DECLARA- 
TION, by ArcHipaLtD MacLetsH. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 34 pp. $1. 


REASON, SOCIAL MYTHS AND DE- 
MOCRACY, by Swney Hooxr. John Day 
Company, Inc., 314 pp. $3. 


THEY WANTED WAR, by Otto D. Tott- 
scHus. Reynal © Hitchcock, Inc., 348 pp. $3. 


THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE; A CON- 
FESSION OF FAITH, by ANNE Morrow 
LInDBERGH. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


4I pp. $1. 


WHENCE COME WARS, by Futton J. 
SHEEN. Sheed & Ward, Inc., 119 pp. $1. 


Sociology and Anthropology 


THE BEGGAR, by Hartan W. Gitmore. 
University of North Carolina Press, 252 pp. 
$2.50. 


FROM THE STONE AGE TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY, by Wittram Foxwe Lu ALBRIGHT. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 363 pp. $2.50. 


GREEK POPULAR RELIGION, by Mar- 
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ACTS OF WORSHIP 
AN ACT OF ADORATION AND PRAISE 


Lift up your hearts! 
We lift them up unto the Lord. 


Let us give thanks unto our Lord God. 
It is meet and right so to do. 


Almighty and everlasting God, who dost enkindle the flame 
of thy love in the hearts of thy people ; 


We praise and bless thy glorious name, O God. 


For all who have witnessed a good confession for thy glory, 
the saints of all ages, known only unto thee; for patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles and martyrs ; 

We praise and bless thy glorious name, O God. 


For thy Church, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, in whose fel- 
lowship people of all nations, races, tongues and creeds are 
bound together even now awaiting the day of fulfilment 
and the dawn of peace ; 

We praise and bless thy glorious name, O God. 


For our unity in Christ which endures in spite of the ravages 
of war, oppression and injustice ; 
We praise and bless thy glorious name, O God. 


For the work and witness of thy servants in all lands and of 
all names, who even in these days are redeeming the time ; 


We praise and bless thy glorious name, O God. 
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Minister: Let us pray. 

O God, who art, and wast and art to come, before whose face the 
generations rise and pass away ; age after age the living seek thee ; and 
find that of thy faithfulness there is no end, Our fathers in their pil- 
grimage walked by thy guidance and rested in thy compassion ; still 
to their children be thou the cloud by day, the fire by night. O thou 
sole source of peace and righteousness! Take now the veil from every 
heart, and join us in one communion with thy prophets and saints, 
who trusted in thee and were not ashamed. Amen. 


AN ACT OF INTERCESSION AND PETITION 
Minister: We are severally members of the Body of Christ ; we should 
have the same care for one another, suffering for one another, rejoic- 
ing with one another. Therefore, let us pray together for the whole 
Church of Christ. 

Hear us, O Lord, we beseech thee, as we pray ; 


For the whole Church of Christ, scattered abroad throughout the 
world and bearing many names. 


For the Churches that are passing through times of suffering and 
persecution. 


For the Churches that are strong in the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. 


For all weak and struggling Churches. 


For the younger Churches of Asia, Africa and the Islands of the 
sea. 


For the older Churches of East and West. 

For our several branches of the Church of Christ. 

For the World Council of Churches in process of formation. 

Thou Holy One of Eternity, God of Love, Spirit of Joy, breathe 
upon us thy deep peace; bless all souls who seek thee in every land 
and in every rite ; by thy love link into one Altar the holy places of all 
ages and peoples, each with the truth committed to it by thee; and 


so enlarge our minds and enrich our hearts that in one fellowship we 
may worship thee the God and Father of us all. Amen. 


Contemporary Prayer, adapted 


(Based on a service of ecumenical worship held in Cleveland, Ohio, October 27, 1940.) 


THIS AMBIGUOUS EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By ANGUS DUN 


NOTHER General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
A Church has met and debated and prayed and received reports 
and passed motions and adjourned. It has revealed again 
what is apparent in every major expression of this Church’s life—how 
comprehensive of differences it is, what seemingly incompatible con- 
victions and practices dwell together in a precarious peace under its 
roof, and also what difficult problems it presents to itself and to its 
ecclesiastical neighbors. The very name of this Church is ambiguous. 
It is “Protestant” and “Episcopal,” and when it says “Episcopal” it 
commonly means something “Catholic.” Why not be done with it 
and call itself “The Protestant Catholic Church’? The diverse strands 
woven into its fabric would surely have been obvious to an imagina- 
tive observer at the Kansas City Convention. There was considerable 
of the pomp and pageantry that we associate with monarchy, or, at 
least, with the authoritarian systems ;. but these went hand in hand 
with a representative assembly and free debate and the rule of the 
majority. Bishops’ robes and sack suits, an occasional monk’s habit 
and more than a few priests-wearing-neckties were there. Where 
else in Christendom will you find men wearing neckties and bearing 
the title of priests? To be sure, the men with neckties will probably 
not underscore the title of priest, but they will carry it none the less. 
These are trivial things, but they are highly indicative of the ambigu- 
ous character of this Church. 


I 


So long as we simply contemplate this variety from a more or less 
aesthetic viewpoint we may well find it “interesting,” colorful, rich; 
but when we pass over to the realm of decision and action we cannot 
take it so calmly. This is a difficult Church to deal with whether you 
stand on the inside of it or on the outside. Especially is this true with 
respect to its relations with other churches and its whole part in the 
ecumenical movement. A fellow-Episcopalian has recently described 
our part in the movement for church reunion as “paradoxical.” The 
Episcopal Church, he observed, has repeatedly taken the initiative 
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in gestures for church unity only to draw back when faced with prac- 
tical decision.. There must be many who are tempted to use stronger 
language and describe this Church as exasperating, a confounded 
nuisance, or even double-faced. It has talked more of the urgency 
of reunion than any other body of Christians in this country; yet it 
only took the modest step of voting for full membership in the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches at its last General Convention, and did so 
in the face of an earnest opposition. It has invited the Presbyterians 
to work untiringly for union but it can find a great many objections 
to specific plans for union and can think of a great many reasons why 
the union should be long postponed. 

Obviously, the roots of this perplexing behavior lie in the mind of 
this Church. There are familiar Scriptural sayings and phrases that 
are uncomfortably pat. “A double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways.” But, it is an over-simplification to suggest that this Church is 
simply “‘double-minded” ; it is of many minds. The Episcopal Church 
is somewhat in the fix of a man who wants desperately to gain a true 
image of himself, but all the available mirrors in his household distort 
the image in different ways. He looks in one and says, “See, how ‘high’ 
Iam!” But the mirror in the next room makes him look very “broad” 
and the one in the third room almost convinces him that he is really 
very “low.” 

Whether under the circumstances this Church should be encouraged 
to carry on negotiations with its neighbors is a question the neighbors 
will have to consider. In any case, the Episcopal Church must recog- 
nize soberly the embarrassments and disturbances it is likely to cause 
by its own inner confusion of mind. It cannot be denied that it in- 
cludes people, and people in positions of authority, who differ rad- 
ically in their honest convictions on the nature of the Eucharist, the 
character of the ministry, the meaning of priesthood, the relative au- 
thority of Scripture and catholic tradition, the number of the sacra- 
ments, the right forms of Christian worship, not to mention a host of 
lesser points and practices. These differences may be roughly classi- 
fied as those between “Catholics” and “Protestants” within this com- 
munion, though they run together in innumerable combinations and 
the living movement of thought transforms old issues almost beyond 
recognition. Of course, other churches have their internal difficulties 
and strains. There are conservatives and liberals or progressives in 
most churches. But it is surely true to say that other churches are 
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either more unambiguously “Catholic” or more unambiguously “Prot- 
estant” than this church. The result is that when some elements within 
the Episcopal Church reach out toward another particular church 
or group of churches the conflicting elements rise up to check the 
movement. We are close to being in the position of a family of broth- 
ers with very deeply felt differences. One brother would like to ask a 
neighbor in for a family meal but a second brother meets the guest at 
the door and informs him impatiently or regretfully, as the case may 
be, that the differences between the two households are too deep to 
make fellowship possible. Mr. Athenagoras from the Near East is told 
by one brother that our ways and convictions differ from his in no im- 
portant particulars and that he might well plan to live with us while 
in this country. He is a bit confused when another Episcopalian 
brother tells him that his household and ours are poles apart. Mr. 
MacLaren, whose forebears came from Scotland, is perplexed when 
one brother invites him to stay with us while he is in town only to hear 
another brother remark that those Presbyterian people are not in the 
least our kind. 


II 


Leaving these fancies aside, it is plain that the first task is to come 
to a better understanding of ourselves and to help our ecclesiastical 
neighbors to understand us better. A church, like a person, can be 
understood only in terms of its life-history. How did the Episcopal 
Church get this way? 

The distinctive character of Anglicanism among the divided 
churches of Christendom obviously took its start in the English 
Reformation. A disinterested historian cannot fail to recognize that 
the transformation which took place in the church in England be- 
tween the year 1534, when King Henry VIII broke with the papacy, 
and about the year 1570, when the Elizabethan settlement was 
formally complete, was part and parcel of the whole Reformation 
movement. In many respects the changes in England ran parallel to 
the continental movements and direct influences from the continent 
played a powerful part. The royally led state-church of England 
joined with the movements stemming from Luther, Zwingli and Cal- 
vin in repudiating the papal claims and in breaking with the assump- 
tion that the total Christian society should be bound together under a 
single ecclesiastical government. It exalted the Bible to the position 
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of sole ultimate authority as a standard for the church’s teaching. It 
took its stand with Lutheranism for justification by faith alone, though 
hardly with the same passion of emphasis. It shared largely in the Cal- 
vinistic witness to the sole causality of God in man’s salvation, though 
it stopped short of the full logical rigor of Calvinism. Instead of un- 
derscoring the traditional catholic marks of the church as one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic, it joined with the continental reformers in de- 
claring that a true church is to be identified by its fidelity to Scrip- 
tural teaching and its maintenance of the two sacraments undoubtedly 
represented in the New Testament as instituted by the Lord. Like the 
conservative Reformation churches in Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land, it held that a regularly constituted ministry set apart by the lay- 
ing on of hands and prayer was essential to a true church, but the min- 
istry was conceived as instrumental to the Word and the sacraments. 
The spokesman of Anglicanism in this first period did not hold that a 
particular order of ministers conditioned the efficacy or validity of the 
sacraments they administered. Transubstantiation, the bodily pres- 
ence of the Lord in the consecrated elements, the sacrifice of the mass, 
the intercession of the saints were all rejected. The reading of Scrip- 
ture and the preaching office of the ministry were given a first place 
in the church’s worship. All of these positions were clearly embodied 
in the Church of England’s official Thirty-Nine Articles, consistent 
with the Prayer Book and witnessed to by the articulate leaders of this 
first period. 


III 


On the other hand, the distinctive marks of the English Reforma- 
tion must not be overlooked. The facts that it was a royally managed 
constitutional change and that the English bishops were already 
closely linked with the crown and with the national life, were decisive 
for the result that the national episcopate was carried over into the 
new order with no break in the established system of episcopal ordina- 
tion and confirmation and of episcopal government. The fact that it 
was a tolerably successful attempt to include the whole national com- 
munity had much to do with the relatively conservative character of 
the changes made and served to stamp upon Anglicanism from the 
first its comprehensive or compromising spirit. The retention of the 
church’s leadership in its traditional roles, with its familiar titles and 
symbols of office was a very influential token of institutional contin- 
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uity quite apart from the interpretations placed upon it. And in spite 
of the vigorous elimination of what were viewed as Romish and super- 
Stitious practices and ideas from the traditional worship, the continuity 
with the old order was far more evident in the Book of Common 
Prayer than in the forms of worship which came to be accepted in the 
churches of continental Protestantism. The maintenance of liturgical 
forms may itself be rated as a broadly catholic trait, in that worship 
is thus presented as a corporate act, the church’s act of contrition and 
praise and intercession and self-offering, in which the individual is 
asked to participate. In spite of the sharp distinction made between 
the standing of baptism and the holy communion as sacraments and 
the other rites which had been included among the seven sacraments 
of the medieval church, confirmation, matrimony, and ordination 
were given a secure place in the church’s usage. And in spite of many 
important changes they were sufficiently continuous with previous 
forms to arouse the bitter attacks of those who later sought to elim- 
inate anything suggestive of previous catholic use. Thin traces of 
penance could still be recognized. The title of priest was repeatedly 
explained away as not meaning a “sacrificer,” but it stood. And it is 
fair to say that the function of the minister as offering the prayers of 
the church to God was retained in much greater degree than in the 
other reformed churches, where the minister is primarily set apart to 
bring the word of God to men. The ancient creeds were specifically 
subordinated to Scripture but given a central place in worship. All 
this may be summed up by saying that in its official doctrine the re- 
formed church in England stood very close to the Protestant churches 
of the continent, but that in its public structure and forms of worship 
it retained much that was recognizably continuous with ancient and 
medieval catholicism. The “moderation” of the English Reformation 
was even this early a matter of pride among Anglican apologists. At 
the same time, there is not the slightest doubt that they felt them- 
selves to be essentially at one with the other reformed churches and far 
removed from the errors and superstitions and presumptuous claims of 
Rome. The English church in its formative stage was largely shaped 
by the political and ecclesiastical interrelationships which distinguished 
the English Reformation. It seems fair to say with Visser t’Hooft that 
the English church of the late sixteenth century was a Protestant 
church with some Catholic reminiscences, if one does not underesti- 


mate the latter. 
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From about the year 1570 a slow and very gradual change set in, 
which for a long time could hardly be called more than a change of 
emphasis. It was not a change in the structural formularies and insti- 
tutions of the church. The Thirty-Nine Articles have never been re- 
vised, though they have ceased in the last century to be effectively 
binding. No very fundamental changes have been made in the Prayer 
Book since the time of Elizabeth. The orders of ministers and the 
manner of their ordination have continued through these more than 
three hundred years. The changes which have occurred have been in 
the interpretation placed on these forms by the living church and in 
the usages surrounding them. 

The justification for taking 1570 as a turning point is that at about 
that date the break with papal Catholicism had reached and passed 
its crisis. The hatred and fear of Rome continued with little abate- 
ment for another one hundred and fifty years, but the threat of Rome 
to emergent Anglicanism had been substantially broken. England was 
“through” with Rome for a long time to come. At about the same 
time a new threat to the established state-church appeared from the 
opposite quarter in the form of Puritanism. Just as the initial char- 
acter of the English church in its formative stage was largely shaped 
by the English Reformation, so the development of Anglicanism 
in the seventeenth century was largely determined by the special 
struggle with which it was faced. On the continent the live alterna- 
tive and the threat to the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches was 
found in resurgent Catholicism; in England the live alternative to 
Anglicanism was Puritanism. 

The Puritans were those men of intense moral seriousness who, hav- 
ing set themselves against Rome and all her usages and toward the 
Bible as their sole standard, could not or would not stop short of a far 
more radical revolution than the Establishment embodied. Men of 
this temper and outlook had formed the spearhead of the reforming 
party in the days of Edward VI and in the early years of Elizabeth’s 
reign. But for the fact that they were held in check by the gov- 
ernment and by the linkage of the church with the total life of the 
English community, the Church of England would have been more 
unambiguously Protestant than it was. These men found in the eth- 
ical and doctrinal austerity of Calvinism and in its severe ideal of 
worship, what they were looking for. They saw the ideal reformation 
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which England should imitate in the Calvinistic churches of Switzer- 
land and France. From Calvin they drew their doctrine of the equal- 
ity of all ministers and the conviction that the church’s polity and min- 
istry should be conformed to the divinely intended New Testament 
model as they interpreted it. Beginning with an attack on traditional 
vestments and ritual acts they moved on to attack the bishops and 
episcopal church government. 

This conflict was the dominating factor in the development of 
Anglican thought throughout the last third of the sixteenth century 
and the whole of the seventeenth century. The appeal of the Puritans 
to a divinely given Biblical standard for presbyterianism, or later for 
the more radical conception of congregationalism and the gathered 
church, set the defenders of Anglicanism looking for a like divine sanc- 
tion for episcopacy. Episcopal government linked with the crown 
came to be the rallying point. The bishops went down with the throne 
in the Great Rebellion and the two came back together at the Res- 
toration. In place of the earlier view that episcopal government and 
the threefold orders of ministers were allowable, lawful, of apostolic 
origin if not of divine institution, the view became increasingly settled 
in the Anglican mind that these things were certainly for the well- 
being of the church or normal or even indispensable. This whole 
range of viewpoints continued to be current in Anglican teaching, and 
the Prayer Book and usage could bear all of these interpretations ; but 
the “higher” views became increasingly dominant. Along with the 
growing fixation on episcopacy other changes took place which were 
all broadly catholic in their direction. The rigidity and the prevailing 
literalism of the Puritan appeal to Scriptures as the final arbiter in all 
questions of worship, discipline and church government invited an in- 
creasing stress on the example of the ancient catholic church and the 
authority of the contemporary church. Anglicanism came more and 
more to conceive of itself as the restorer of ancient, unspoiled cathol- 
icism. The constant appeals of the Puritans to the standard set by 
“the best reformed churches” cooled the warmth of fellow-feeling for 
the continental Protestants. Anglicans still called themselves Prot- 
estants without hesitation; they still recognized their sister-churches 
of the Reformation, but they were growing increasingly uneasy about 
the lack of the episcopal office and episcopal government across the 
channel. There was no direct sacramental issue between Puritans and 
Anglicans but they did dispute as to other rites and ceremonies which 
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Anglicanism had retained as a part of its heritage from the pre- 
Reformation church. The result was to strengthen the Anglican at- 
tachment to these rites, to soften, at least, the previous contrast be- 
tween them and the unquestioned sacraments, and to intensify the loy- 
alty to the restrained but beautiful worship intended by the Prayer 
Book. There was a growing tendency to recognize confirmation, ordi- 
nation, and absolution as sacramental on the ground that they com- 
municated divine gifts of grace, though they were not of Christ’s im- 
mediate institution. These changes all had the effect of shifting Angli- 
canism towards a position further removed from that of the rest of 
Protestantism and especially from that of the more radical churches 
which have had so much to do with shaping the American Protestant 
tradition. At the same time, Anglicanism retained stoutly some of the 
deepest aversions of its earlier years. Of papacy, transubstantiation, 
the mass it would have nothing. 

We must pass lightly over the eighteenth century and may do so 
with good reason because it was on the whole a dozing-time in the life 
of Anglicanism. The Church of England had lost its battle to be the 
church of the whole English community. The free churches had 
drawn off a large share of the more protestant-minded elements and 
were identified with the more vital currents in English political life. 
The established church slumbered in a conservative respectability 
from which even the zeal of the Wesleyan revival did not greatly stir it. 


Vv 


The next creative period came with the Oxford Movement of the 
early nineteenth century. Why a catholic revival took place in the 
Church of England which finds no parallel in the other churches 
whose autonomy stemmed from the Reformation is an interesting 
question. Broadly speaking, the movement may be interpreted as an 
awakening of self-consciousness in the church in response to the dom- 
inant secularism. Sensitive spirits awoke to the realization that the 
Church must regain its spiritual independence if it was not to be dis- 
sipated into a vague religion of all sensible men. The revolutionary 
secularism of France set men to looking for an authority that could 
secure the preservation of ancient values. The romantic movement in 
literature and art, running parallel to and feeding into the religious 
movement, sought to recover the color and mystery and emotional 
depth of older times as an antidote to rationalistic utilitarianism. 
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Whatever the historical explanation, a catholic revival did begin 
which has far from spent itself and has powerfully altered the temper 
and even the outer face of this communion. At the heart of the move- 
ment lay a renewed conviction as to the high significance for the 
Christian life of the visible, continuing institution of the church. The 
church is the bearer to men, and the conserver, of the great truths of 
the Christian revelation as originally embodied in Scripture and as 
clarified and defined in the ancient catholic society. The church is 
called to hold fast to these truths and to proclaim them with authority. 
The church is equally the trustee of the sacraments by which men nor- 
mally become sharers in God’s grace. Above all, the church is the 
community of worship, and the heart of that worship is the Eucharist 
in which the fellowship of believers receives thankfully the very life of 
Christ and joins its own self-offering to the sacrificial self-offering of 
Christ. To provide his church with authoritative ministers of the un- 
changing catholic truths and of the sacraments, God established the 
threefold orders of bishops, priests and deacons. As the special guard- 
ians of dogmatic truth and as a guarantee that the sacraments should 
indeed be the sacraments of the one continuing catholic and apostolic 
church God established the apostolic succession of bishops. Whereas 
episcopal government had been the central concern of the defenders 
of Anglicanism in the seventeenth century, with the episcopal right to 
ordain a subsidiary principle, the leaders of the Oxford Movement 
made the apostolic succession the keystone of their church idea. 

Out of this movement which began a century ago has developed 
what is now generally called the Anglo-Catholic movement. In its 
more extreme forms it has advanced far beyond the positions and 
usages of the original Oxford Movement and repudiated many of the 
most characteristic positions of the English reformers. A substantial 
number of Anglo-Catholic priests celebrate the mass and teach their 
people the bodily presence of the Lord in the reserved sacrament and 
offer to them the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. They strongly 
enjoin, though they cannot enforce, habitual auricular confession. 
They announce that the Prayer Book provides for the seven sacra- 
ments. They seek the intercession of the saints. And far from follow- 
ing the Elizabethan apologists for Anglicanism, such as Jewel and 
Whitgift and Hooker, in minimizing the title of “priest” they find 
in it the clue to the heart of catholic orders. Inevitably they repudi- 
ate the Thirty-Nine Articles, are restive under the limitations of the 
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Prayer Book and view the English Reformation as an unfortunate 
lapse. 


VI 


The Protestant Episcopal Church as an integral part of the inter- 
national community of Anglicanism is an heir of this whole history 
and bears all of these cross-currents in the stream of its own life. As 
a result, it comprehends many who would call themselves “Prayer 
Book churchmen” ; a few old fashioned low-church evangelicals, who 
dread everything that smacks of Romanism ; liberal-evangelicals ; lib- 
eral catholics; conservative high-churchmen; and “spikes.” In all 
these groups there are saints. In all of them there are irritating, com- 
bative people. 

The outside observer must surely say that such a church is a scan- 
dal and cannot go on. But it does go on and, in the main, it goes on 
happily from the standpoint of the insider. There are recurrent ten- 
sions when a bishop is to be elected in a diocese with fairly evenly di- 
vided major groups, or when a parish rector makes a move that looks 
in one direction or another. Unquestionably the strongest bond, apart 
from the possession of common memories and common hopes and the 
carrying together of common tasks, is the Prayer Book. It is the back- 
bone of worship for us all and the deviations from it to the right hand 
and to the left do not greatly obscure that fact. And next to the Prayer 
Book the bishops are a bond of unity, in spite of our differences as to 
just what and why they are. With few exceptions they are loved and 
respected within their own dioceses. They offer centers of personal 
loyalty to people of many opinions. They speak to us of our unbreak- 
able bonds with the church of the past and with the church through- 
out the world. And though they find one another trying at times they 
work and pray and debate with considerable Christian charity. 

Obviously this comprehensiveness is shot through with compromise. 
(Let other communions testify whether they are quite free from it.) 
Plainly, it is precarious and unstable. All the movements and forces 
bringing the divided bodies of Christendom into closer relationships 
aggravate its sore spots. ‘To have men who believe wholeheartedly 
that episcopal orders are indispensable to the being of the church and 
who reserve the sacrament for adoration, living under the same ecclesi- 
astical roof with men who hold that episcopacy is no more than an 
ancient and useful institution and that reservation borders on super- 
stition is certain to issue in cross-purposes. 
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Vil 


What the future holds for this Church no man can prophesy. The 
situation is not static. The leaven of mutual criticism is constantly 
working just because the many positions are held so near to one an- 
other. The critical study of history is dislodging old assumptions as to 
the origin of the church and her ministry and her sacraments, as it 
has shaken old assumptions about the Bible. There are those who be- 
lieve they discern dimly the outlines of a new evangelical catholicism. 
Certainly between many of the positions within the complex of Angli- 
canism no compromise is possible. If one is true the other is false. 
Their dwelling together is a standing contradiction. On the other 
hand, many of the tensions roughly represented by the antithesis of 
Catholic vs. Protestant are inescapable in the dynamic equilibrium of 
the church’s delicately balanced life. The outward and the inward 
are inseparably tied together in the life of religion; the church must 
maintain its continuity with its sacred origins, but it cannot deny 
sanctity to the living process of interpretation; freedom and order 
wrestle together in every form of society and cannot cease from 
wrestling ; the church must ever strive to be pure, but if purity alone 
is its guide it will cease to be a leaven in the lump, and if it loses its 
purity it will have nothing wherewith to leaven the lump. There are 
those of us who like to think that Anglicanism is confusedly reaching 
out after such a comprehension of mutually fructifying opposites, but 
our case is far from clear. 

To our neighbors we must say, “We know we are hard to live with. 
We care much for the church because it has meant so much to us. 
We dare to dream of the impossible because we ourselves are so im- 
possible. You have been very patient with us already. You will have 
to be patient with us still and be prepared to have some of our house- 
hold throw cold water on you from the upper window while others 
open the door and ask you to come in.” 


PREACHING AS WORSHIP 
By YNGVE BRILIOTH 


E have witnessed in our own time, in all Christian churches, 

a revival of interest in corporate worship. In many denom- 

inations which have paid until now very little attention to 
questions of liturgy, a secret or perhaps even an open longing has 
made itself felt for more orderly and dignified ways of worship, for 
some richer, more objective act of adoration as an expression of a 
desire, and of a response, that words cannot fully express. The tradi- 
tional liturgical forms which have been preserved not only by the 
Eastern and the Latin Churches but also, in various degrees, by the 
Lutheran and the Anglican bodies, have thus gained a new signifi- 
cance and a new attraction. This has been obvious in many ecumeni- 
cal gatherings. It has become clear that one who wishes to get an 
adequate expression of the character of a church will often find it 
more directly in its worship than in its theology, though completely 
only in worship and theology taken together. 

On the other hand, when has the problem of preaching been more 
vividly felt? The need of clear statements of faith, of unambiguous 
proclamations of the Word of God has perhaps never been so intense 
as within the present sickly atmosphere of fallacies and ambiguities, 
of loud assertions and secret anxieties. We have new reasons to ponder 
the words of Luther that the Word of God must not only be written, 
but spoken—must go as a living message from man to man: “For the 
ministry of the New Testament is not inscribed in dead tablets of 
stone, but is entrusted to the sound of the living voice.” If there were, 
im our own time, real preachers of the Word of God, there would be 
no lack of hearers. What then is the fault? Theological literature is 
full of complaints and solutions. New methods are recommended, 
tested and found wanting. 

It seems almost necessary that these two interests, the interest in 
worship and the interest in preaching, should in some degree conflict. 
The learned liturgical scholar sometimes almost seems to resent the 
intervention of the sermon into the noble structure of chants and 
prayers which he attempts to investigate and reconstruct. On the 
other hand, the fervent evangelical is tempted to denounce the allur- 
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ing fallacy of ritualism which threatens to distract the attention of 
Christians from the one thing needful. Is it possible that both are 
wrong: that a liturgy that gives no place to the sermon is seriously 
defective as a liturgy, and that a sermon that is not fitted into the com- 
mon worship will rarely become a true sermon? In order to find the 
true answer, it may be helpful to look back and to look around, to try 
to discover how preaching and worship have been related to each 
other in past ages, and how they stand severed or united in various 
Christian bodies in our own time. 


II 


The first description of a Christian service in which we can already 
discern the main features of the classical liturgy, is one given by Justin 
the Martyr in his first Apology. It contains the recommendation that 
the bishop, after the readings of Scripture, and before the common 
prayers and the eucharistic thanksgiving, should address to the people 
a word of warning and exhortation. Here the spoken word seems to 
be as essential a part of the common worship as any other. When the 
history of the Christian liturgy is written it is often forgotten, or not 
sufficiently emphasized, that right through the early Church, the ser- 
mon retained its place in the center of that great Christian service 
that resulted from the merging of the mass of the catechumens, the 
heritage of the synagogue, with the mass of the faithful. It is a very 
defective conception of the worship in Constantinople, or Nazianz, in 
Rome or Hippo in the third and fourth centuries, that leaves out the 
fact that the great discourses of Gregorios, Johannes Chrysostomos, 
Leo and Augustinus were delivered in the setting of the mass. The 
decline of early Christian worship had as one of its most significant 
features the divorce between the sacrificial, priestly act and the com- 
munion of the faithful. But hardly less important and deplorable a 
fact was the decay of the sermon and its disappearance from the ordi- 
nary Sunday worship. 


III 


The history of preaching in the Middle Ages is a most interesting 
subject that has so far not been sufficiently investigated. But from 
facts which have been brought to light by recent research it appears 
that the decay was not so complete as it has sometimes been supposed. 
The exposition of the Gospel in the Sunday mass lingered on, and it 
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was often recommended by the bishops that such an exposition in 
vulgari should be given after the reading of the Latin text. There 
were periods of revival, as in the Carolingian Empire. The hearing 
of sermons was considered as a meritorious act, often encouraged by 
special indulgences. But when the sermon again became a power in 
the Church, above all through the activity of the mendicant orders, 
but also through other preachers of outstanding gifts, it had in most 
cases broken out of the setting of the mass. The preachers that people 
flocked to hear, spoke in the great hall-like churches of the friars or 
at crosses and other preaching stations in the open air. Thus worship 
and preaching had already become fatally severed in the Middle 
Ages. 


TV 


This explains also to some extent the cleavage between the great 
branches of the Reformation with regard to the place and character 
of the sermon. The dividing line goes between the Reformed-Presby- 
terian, Independent and Baptist churches on the one side, and Angli- 
canism and Lutheranism on the other. It is obvious that both these 
main groups embrace wide divergences. In many ways conservative 
Presbyterianism is much more akin to Lutheranism than to the radical 
wing of the Independents: here appears the distinction between 
church and sect, between objective and subjective types of religion. 
But we are now concerned with the question of the sermon in its rela- 
tion to other forms of worship. And here it is obvious that the Re- 
formed bodies, accepting the severance between sermon and liturgy, 
took the sermon as their starting point, gave it the primary character 
of Bible exposition and created around it new forms of worship. The 
Lutherans were second to none in their respect for the preached 
word. But in a truly constructive spirit they set out to reestablish that 
harmony between liturgy and preaching—as also between Eucharist 
and Communion—that had been broken in the Middle Ages. True, 
there were many occasions and ways for the preaching of the word in 
the sixteenth century. Where the greater of the breviary services, such 
as Mattins and Vespers, survived they were often combined with some 
sort of Bible reading and exposition. But the chief place for the ser- 
mon was the Sunday mass—in Sweden one sometimes spoke of the ~ 
“high sermon.” The Lutheran sermon was fitted into the liturgy of 
the mass, just as the homilies of the old Greek and Latin Fathers were. 
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Although the liturgy was reformed and simplified, it retained, and 
still retains, the framework and the most important elements of the 
ancient mass. The Lutheran sermon can also be described as an am- 
plified and reformed version of the medieval exposition of the liturg- 
ical Gospel. Thus it kept strictly to the liturgical year. Its type and 
its language were modelled by the special demands made upon it as 
a central part in a liturgical act of devotion. 


V 


It would be interesting to sketch the character of Anglican worship 
and the Anglican sermon against this background ; but here a few re- 
marks must suffice. The original starting point, in the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI and the preaching of the Anglican Fathers, is not 
very dissimiliar to that of the early Lutheran development. But here 
_a number of factors intervened. One of the most important was the 
great influence that the tradition of the breviary had on Anglican 
worship. Gradually morning and evening prayer, the descendants of 
the Office, became the popular congregational services; while the 
mass for the most part became a communion service intended for com- 
municants only. In the Office there was no natural or traditional place 
for the sermon. In consequence of this the Anglican sermon has often 
remained an unorganic appendix to morning and evening prayer, so 
long as these have kept their place as the principal Sunday services. 
The absence of the traditional liturgical setting has given the Angli- 
can sermon a greater liberty in the choice of texts and subjects than 
the Lutheran sermon has enjoyed, but it has also influenced it in the 
direction of the Reformed type of preaching. Perhaps this lack of 
natural relation to the liturgical worship—remarkable in a Church 
that has otherwise been so anxious to preserve and cultivate its lit- 
urgical heritage—has been one of the causes of that decay of the ser- 
mon which is one of the most obvious, and deplorable, features in 
modern Anglicanism. On the other hand, when the Catholic revival 
in the Anglican Church has again made high mass the chief Sunday 
service, it has also reestablished the sermon in its traditional place in 
the center of this service. This has meant not only a real return to 
primitive tradition, but also an approximation to Lutheran worship. 
Unfortunately, this can hardly be said to have effected that revival of 
the office of preaching which is so sadly needed: the sermon has far 
too often degenerated to an unconventional talk which fits but badly 
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into the noble framework where it has been placed. There are cer- 
tainly notable exceptions: some of the most eminent names in the his- 
tory of preaching belong to the Catholic fraction of Anglicanism. But 
on the whole the contemporary representatives of the tradition of 
Newman, Pusey and Liddon have made themselves guilty of a neglect 
of the office of preaching that is certainly not Catholic. 


VI 


The Lutheran attempt to make the communion of the people a nor- 
mal feature in the Sunday mass did not meet with success. The habit 
of communicating only once a year, at Easter, was difficult to break. 
And in our own time, owing to the lamentable and fundamentally un- 
Lutheran neglect of Holy Communion, in many Lutheran bodies, not 
least in the Church of Sweden, a service without the Eucharist has 
become the ordinary form of Sunday morning worship. This service 
is based on the mass of the catechumens, with the sermon in the cen- 
ter and with a concluding part containing prayers, thanksgiving and 
benediction. But in this service also the sermon is firmly enclosed in a 
liturgical setting. This, I suppose, would hold good of most Lutheran 
rites, although some have been influenced by the Reformed churches 
to such a degree that it is difficult to recognize the original type. I 
propose here to deal with the one with which I am familiar, the 
Swedish rite. 

It is interesting to examine how far the liturgical setting has given 
to Lutheran preaching a character that is different from the Re- 
formed and the Anglican type of sermon. It is easy to notice a few 
external peculiarities. ‘The sermon in the Sunday morning service, as 
we have seen, long remained an exposition of the liturgical Gospel. 
Some Lutheran churches have here strayed rather far from the orig- 
inal type. In Sweden, until 1860, the preacher was not allowed to use 
any other text than the Gospel for the morning and the Epistle for the 
evening service. Now two more series of texts are in use; yet so that 
each year one text is prescribed for each service, although in some 
cases there is a limited liberty of choice. But the principle is retained. 
This means that a preacher can hardly ever use a sermon except on 
the same Sunday for which it was written. A collection of sermons 
therefore ought to contain one sermon for each Sunday and holy day. 
To many English and American preachers this would seem an un- 
endurable bondage. But—although some would wish a little more 
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freedom—experience has taught us to regard this traditional pecu- 
liarity rather as an advantage than otherwise. It brings home the 
church year both to preacher and congregation as nothing else could. 
It is a safeguard against one-sided emphasis and limitation to a few 
favorite topics. Many a young clergyman has blessed the necessity of 
tackling texts that he would otherwise have avoided as long as pos- 
sible had the choice been free. The reverent churchgoer will, in his 
private Saturday evening devotion, ponder the same text with which 
his pastor is at the same time wrestling in his study. 


Vil 


But this strange text-boundness has not been without its effects on 
structure of the sermon. In the old times when the same Gospel came 
back, inexorably, each year as the text of the sermon for a certain Sun- 
day, many ways were tried of avoiding weariness and repetition. Thus 
the theme of the sermon became a means of the greatest importance 
for the variation of the exposition. Many a Lutheran preacher still 
considers the right choice and variation of the theme almost the fine 
flower of the ars homiletica. It should, if possible, be so worded as to 
include in a terse sentence or grammatical construction, a real motive 
power ; and so as to form a bridge between the content of the text and 
the needs of the present day. The structure, not to say the architec- 
ture of the classical Lutheran sermon, also preserves features which 
are clearly inherited from the medieval preaching. This is true not 
least of the introduction that gives to the sermon from the beginning 
its devotional character. The preacher will generally start with a freely 
chosen passage of Scripture, the exordium or “introit-word.” This 
should correspond with and prepare the way for the theme. This in- 
troduction in early times would often lead up to a silent, “Our Father” 
—the first words only being uttered by the preacher. There are still 
rural congregations that would be astonished if this rule were not ob- 
served. Then the text will be read to the congregation standing, and 
a short prayer added for the right reception of the word. If the text 
is the same as the liturgical Gospel that has already been read from 
the altar, it would nowadays perhaps in most cases not be repeated 
from the pulpit. After the giving of the text the theme will be an- 
nounced, perhaps repeated so as to be better remembered. Much 
care would be given to the proper “partition” of the theme into parts, 
that have often tended to become three. Sometimes also the parts 
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would be announced at the beginning. If we go to some of the old 
masters of the Swedish sermon, particularly to the greatest of them 
all, Henric Schartau, of Lund (died 1825), we find in most cases a 
division into two parts only, but to this is added a tripartite applica- 
tion, addressed to “the sleeping,” “the anxious,” and “the converted” 
separately. This kind of application, however, would now be quite 
exceptional. 


Vill 


This “classical” Lutheran sermon has preserved its influence in the 
Church of Sweden in a higher degree than perhaps anywhere else. It 
has lost something of its old didactic austerity, and it does not hold 
the field to the extent that it once did. The influence of modern Re- 
formed preaching has made itself felt in many ways, particularly 
through the Free Church movements. But the thoughtful study and 
the teaching of homiletics have recently tended to revive and cultivate 
the inherited type in a form suited to the needs of the present time. 
As a specimen of modern sermon based on the old lines, but using 
them freely, the structure of a sermon (by A. Anderberg), delivered 
in the Cathedral of Uppsala and printed in 1936, is here given. The 
day is the first Sunday in Advent. The exordium is: “Unto the Angel 
of the Church of Ephesus write: . . . Thou hast not fainted. Never- 
theless, I have something against thee, because thou hast left thy first 
love” (Revelation 2:1, 3, 4). The text: Matthew 21:1-9 (The en- 
trance of Jesus into Jerusalem, the Gospel of the day). The theme: 
A new love of Christ. The partition: (1) A new love of Christ means 
not casual enthusiasm, but a new enthusiasm; (2) a new love of 
Christ gives assurance to faith; (3) a new love of Christ means a new 
power for the kingdom of God. 

It is obvious that this type of sermon has certain dangers of its own. 
It may easily become too rigid and formal. But in struggling with the 
problem of preaching, both theoretically as a teacher of candidates 
for ordination, and practically, I have gradually become convinced 
that this Lutheran tradition of preaching—still a living tradition with 
us—has great and abiding values, and that it has a real contribution 
to make to the devotional life of the Christian church. And I do not 
know any other such tradition that in genuineness and usefulness 
could be compared to it. The necessity of subordinating one’s ideas 
to the unity of the theme, the demand for a clear and logical partition, 
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are most important safeguards against that vague looseness which 
robs so much modern preaching of its strength and effectiveness. It is 
also a great help for the reverent and attentive listener. He will ex- 
pect the preacher to give him some real and solid stuff to ponder, con- 


centrated into a short and clear-cut sentence that is easily remem- 
bered. 


IX 


But the deepest values of the Lutheran tradition of preaching are 
to be found, not in externals like these but in the very idea of the ser- 
mon as an act of devotion. This will sometimes tend to limit the range 
of preaching more than one could wish. It excludes from Lutheran 
pulpits many topics freely introduced by the Anglican or the Re- 
formed preacher. There is little, perhaps too little place for pure in- 
struction in matters that do not directly pertain to the way of salva- 
tion, still less for striking allusions to actual problems and events. The 
atmosphere may appear timeless, strangely aloof from the changes 
and chances of this fleeting world. Here is the greatest danger. But 
it is also strangely combined with its greatest asset: the strongly devo- 
tional character of the sermon, always intended but far from always 
achieved. The preacher is there, not to entertain nor to give valuable 
information. He should not talk nor lecture, but he should preach. 
That is, he should proclaim the Word of God. He should, by his 
words, lead the people in devotion, so as to receive the word in a 
spirit, not of critical observation, but of humble adoration. For this 
eloquence is valuable, but spiritual insight is more important. The 
preacher’s aim should be to make the central message of the Bible, to 
make the Law and the Gospel present realities, to place his hearers 
before the cross of Christ, as the judgment seat and the throne of 
Grace. The text of the day should be used as a way of approach to 
the great and abiding centrality of the Word of God. Thus the ser- 
mon should be truly an act of worship that gives to the liturgical serv- 
ice its full depth and receives from it solemnity and strength. 

That this idea of the sermon is far too lofty to be fully realized in 
the ministry of the ordinary clergyman, I need not say. Yet even 
though the Lutheran preacher falls short of his ideal, that should not 
hinder him from recommending it to his colleagues in other branches 


of Christ’s Church. 


THE DEFINITION OF NON-VIOLENCE 
By JOHN A. CLARK 


HE notion of non-violence comes to the Christian world to- 
day as a great promise, but, also, if we will be frank, as some- 
thing of a mystery. 


I 


There is a growing sense that something the nature of which is in- 
dicated fairly well by that term, “non-violence,” is central to the true 
Hebrew-Christian social doctrine—wherein all that is soundest in our 
scheme of social life is historically founded, and wherein it is terribly 
urgent that our civilization should renew its rootage now. We repeat 
the question: Is it possible, fully, realistically and effectively, to be 
Christian in the modern world? And, as suggesting the best answer, 
we glimpse the fact which one poet has celebrated in the words: 
“Gandhi, the seer, with no sword but a dream, leads on his terrible 
meek to victory.”* Here indeed seems to be a way of social action in 
the world but not of it. In a spiritually desolate time we may catch 
here an intimation of a deep hope, and feel that it involves anew none 
other than the basic principle of the Christian good news. 

Yet just what are we to understand as the true content of this in- 
sight? Its best advocates sometimes seem far from satisfyingly clear 
and unambiguous. Let me give some examples. Gandhi has often 
characterized his program as reliance on “soul force.” (This in his 
usual translations of the term, Satyagraha.) But where can a line 
be drawn between soul force and physical force? Among the Indian 
Satyagrahis there is a difference of opinion about Durna, or the 
principle of the sit-down strike. Gandhi has condemned it as a “bar- 
baric” practice, but some of his important followers advocate it; and 
neither party makes very clear the basis of its position on the matter.’ 
Or, there is the question of the use of police force. Various advocates 
of non-violence discuss this issue, but have they made themselves ade- 
quately plain about it?* Again, we encounter those who closely iden- 
tify non-violence and pacifism, and those who would emphatically 
Separate the two. The former, for instance, is the position of A. J. 
Muste, the latter that of Krishnalal Shridharani in his interpretation of 
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the Indian non-violence program. And John MacMurray has written 
of the “fatal error of moral pacifism,” saying that “it confuses the will 
to power with the use of power. In refusing to use power it refuses to 
act. . . . All this is merely the effort to escape responsibility. It is 
moral cowardice masquerading as ‘faith.’”* But non-violence of in- 
tention the same writer holds to be essential to the true, and Christian, 
social doctrine. 
A. J. Muste writes: 


As we have already pointed out, innumerable times, most ticklish problems 
arise in the daily working out of this (the pacifist) attitude, problems for which 
there are no neat and universally applicable answers. Each individual and each 
group must arrive at its own answers from day to day with God’s help by the 
use of intelligence and creative imagination. It will always be possible to ask the 
pacifist uncomfortable questions, and the same holds true of the non-pacifist. If 
the result is that both are saved from arrogance and complacency, God be 
praised.”® 


Mr. Shridharani, when he comes to recognizing the sense in which 
compulsion, but not coercion, is a part of Gandhi’s way, concludes: 
“This distinction is, no doubt, crude, as every distinction which is not 
merely theoretic but also has a bearing on the behavior of millions of 
men, should be.’”* 

Now it would be folly, surely, to attempt wholly to confine within 
the limits of entirely clear and distinct ideas so much of truth and 
reality as it is given us to catch glimpses of; and lingering vagueness 
in the conception of non-violence does not imply its lack of impor- 
tance. But, under contemporary circumstances, I think there is both 
a need and an opportunity to reach after somewhat greater clarity in 
our crucial ideas on the question; and the following discussion is a 
brief essay in this direction. So brief it must be as to necessitate merely 
touching, if possible with some sort of central adequacy, upon a num- 
ber of conceptions which admit of much more detailed analysis’ ; and 
the result must be only a definition, leaving very many problems simply 
as further problems. 


II 


The topic may be opened with a very general, formal consideration 
which I should like to underline as basic to all that follows. 

Was there not something a little bit shocking to many in the title, 
and throughout the argument, of Richard Gregg’s book, The Power 
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of Non-Violence? But he has inured us somewhat, perhaps, to a simi- 
lar note which runs all through the outstanding contemporary litera- 
ture of the subject. “Non-violence,” it seems, is something advocated 
not at all in the spirit of the statement: “Justice though the heavens 
fall,” but rather as a technique, as a shrewd way of getting results. 

Thus, interpreting the Indian movement, Mr. Shridharani writes: 
“As a form of mass action directed towards the attainment of desired 
social ends, Satyagraha is just another technique which mankind can 
use at will. ... Satyagraha’s claim to priority (over war and violence) 
depends upon its higher efficiency.”* And there are many illustrations 
of essentially this attitude towards the matter on Gandhi’s part.’ He 
would not go on, as Mr. Shridharani does, to the judgment that the 
program “has no claim to moral superiority.” It seems that in the 
Mahathma’s mind the notion of the shrewdly effective and that of the 
morally superior are not wholly distinguishable notions, as some of his 
followers may conceive them to be. But against the Indian background 
it is not surprising to find agreement on the point that its realistic util- 
ity is of the essence of the conception of non-violence. For, in its In- 
dian form, the idea has taken shape in part from a tradition which 
teaches that sacrifice and suffering necessarily achieve results—by a 
necessity which binds even the Gods, who must reward appropriate 
sacrifices even though it be against their will. Gandhi has given a 
new turn to this Vedic doctrine of the significance of suffering, but the 
conception of sure effectiveness is still central to it. 

This, it may be felt, is an essentially non-Christian approach. I 
think, however, that such a feeling would be most seriously mistaken, 
and in fact, that the vague sense of a great promise which haunts our 
apprehension of the idea of non-violence is closely tied up with our 
halting perception of the nature of this mistake. On the basic point 
involved here I simply advocate that we follow the lead of John Mac- 
Murray’s interpretation of the nature of Christianity. 

In the way of so doing there stands, to be sure, an Aristotelian ap- 
proach to ethical and social questions which has deeply colored much 
so called Christian thought. Aristotle’s Ethics centered largely around 
discussion of “virtues” conceived as things praised. And, in the end, 
the praise which such things call out he thought to be beyond correc- 
tion or criticism from any source beyond its self. It was intuitively 
sure in finding its mark—in the case of rightly educated persons. And 
these, it seems, were aristocratic and privileged Greek gentlemen, 
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with finished and balanced temperance maintaining by their every 
attitude their superiority over their neighbors whom they termed 
slaves, women or barbarians. Anyone who did not instinctively praise 
such a way of life was not rightly brought up, and was unfit for moral 


- reflection. 


The story of the transformations of such an “intuitionist,” and 
covertly authoritarian, mode of thought in subsequent European his- 
tory is a long one. Suffice it to say that it is not surprising that prac- 
tical philosophy essentially in this vein should have a wide currency 
among “the scribes” of all ages, and to such an extent that with it, 
and with the structure of metaphysical presuppositions which ac- 
company it, the very concept of “ethics” has come to be almost in- 
evitably identified in most of our thinking. But Jesus spoke in a very 
different vein, so that we, like his contemporaries, would doubtless be 
astonished at his teachings, if we heard them. For he gave strangely 
simple reasons for the ways of living which he recommended for ap- 
preciation. “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
But we do not very often hear the last phrase of the saying. We would 
make another, a peculiarly holy, scribe of him and something in- 
herently, inexplicably praiseworthy of his meekness. We neglect to 
see that his “ethic” is not moralizing at all in the manner with which 
we have become so familiar, but straightforward prophecy in a very 
simple sense—to the effect that, as they that take the sword will perish 
by the sword, so the meek are those who will inherit the earth. 

In such teaching there is no fulmination of praise or blame at all. 
“Judge not—that ye be not judged.” There is only the proffer of 
simple instruction in the principles of a certain far-seeking prudence. 
But one of the bars to our receiving it as such is the liberalist philoso- 
phy, favored among us, and ingrained deeply in our thinking by our 
scribes. For how much of liberalism as we know it would be left if it 
were wholly stripped of the conception of intrinsically higher things, 
and of a perilous freedom to be loyal to these “values” and thus to 
“prove one’s salt.” But to the appeal of this ethereal kind of saltiness 
the original Hebrew-Christian teaching was strangely insensitive. In 
comparison it was a gross and materialistic doctrine indeed |" 

Those who speak with most understanding in appreciation of non- 
violence, then, do so through stressing its “power” in an ultimate 
sense ; and precisely in this circumstance lies one basic principle of the 
sense of a momentous appeal to Christian thought which attaches to 
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what they say. We are visited, somewhat uncertainly, when we hear 
them, with a sense of a return to the non-authoritarian logic of the 
original prophetic-Christian appeal ; and it is as though, released from 
a rotten but perfumed stately enclosure, we returned to free, open air 
again. And right here, I think, if we look a little carefully, we may 
find a key to much further understanding of the meaning of the doc- 
trine of non-violence. 


III 


The God of the great Hebrew prophets spoke in this way to his 
people: “Come, now, let us reason together, said the Lord: I require 
mercy, not sacrifice.’ And the reasonableness of God’s way was 
such as to be accessible, discernible, to any man, and not pecul- 
iarly to the elect, to the peasant as well as to king, to the priest and 
also to the shepherd. What has just been noted concerning Jesus’ 
teaching is that it, too, was of a similar character. Shall we sum- 
marize by saying that in a thoroughly non-Aristotelian sense, the He- 
brew-Christian doctrine is one of life in the reasonable or truth- 
guided way. The importance of this highly formal proposition may 
be suggested by a dialogue which occurred during one of the investi- 
gations of Gandhi’s activities in the Indian civil disobedience cam- 
paign. By way of preface to the conversation it may be noted that in 
some ways a more satisfactory alternative to the Mahathma’s usual 
translation of the term Satyagraha is found in the phrase, “Insistence 
on truth.” 

Sir Chimanlal. With regard to your Satyagraha doctrine, so far as I understand 
it, it involves the pursuit of truth, and in that pursuit you invite suffering on 
yourself, and do not cause violence to anybody else. 

Mr. Gandhi. Yes, sir. 

Sir C. However honestly a man may strive in his search for truth, his notion 


of truth may be different from the notions of others. Who then is to determine 
the truth? 


Mr. G. The individual himself would determine that. 


Sir C. Different individuals would have different views as to truth. Would 
that not lead to confusion? . . . 


Mr. G. That was why the non-violent part was a necessary corollary. Without 
that there would be confusion and worse. 


To clarify what is involved in this conversation, it is necessary, I 
think, to distinguish the following three areas within which concrete 
practical problems will arise along the truth-guided way of life. 
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First, for each individual there will be the all-inclusive area of his 
own truth-guided judgment and choices as to how he shall act. 

Second, within this all inclusive area will be found the large region 
of choices seen and considered as affecting other persons. And here 
we find immediately implied the principle of love, in the following 
sense: Let us define as the values of my neighbor those actions or 
modes of life which his truth-guided choice leads him at any time to 
favor and deliberately to intend. Then respect for truth-guided choice 
implies respect for one’s neighbors’ values. And fully to respect one’s 
neighbors’ values, in this sense, is to “love” him, in the sense in which 
that term is to be used in what follows. 

But within the area of problems dominated by the principle of love, 
thus defined, a further subdivision must be marked. For love involves, 
first, as real a sympathetic understanding of one’s neighbor’s values as 
can be attained. And such understanding must be due to all men 
with whom one comes into practical contact. But, of course, this is 
only a beginning. Values, as matters of truth-guided practical inten- 
tion, seek a way into the world of active accomplishment. Fully to 
respect my neighbor’s values, therefore, I must attempt to find ways 
of joint action with him in an area of co-operative pursuit of common 
objectives. In other words, I must seek to discover, or through “group 
thinking” to create, with my neighbor, a “common good.” But, owing 
to inevitable differences of different people’s values, such a co-opera- 
tive program is not always or immediately discoverable. Where it is 
achieved, let us say that we have entered the third region, the area of 
loyalty to a common good. 

It is within this narrower region that rights and responsibilities 
arise. Here it becomes my responsibility to fulfil my neighbor’s expec- 
tations of me in our common task, and it becomes my right that he 
should answer my expectations of him. There appears a new kind of 
an interdependent unity among folk, of the general sort to which 
Rousseau pointed when he sought, with constantly shifting emphases, 
to formulate his conception of “the general will.” Rational love of 
one’s neighbor completes itself through the transformation of the “in- 
dividual” into a vortex of institutionally patterned community life ; 
and in Professor MclIver’s phrase, human individuality and sociality 
fulfil themselves in two other things whose natures are internally re- 
lated—personality and community. 

Such, then, are three distinct areas of concrete problems arising in 
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truth-guided living—the first inclusive of the other two, and the sec- 
ond including the third. 

Now in accordance with the principle of independently truth- 
guided choice, certain special forms of recourse to the use of force 
and even of coercion, will be seen to find a place in each of these 
regions of conduct. However, just these, each in its proper place, may 
be distinguished, I think, as forms of action and of force through 
which no “violence” is done, with the result that non-violence emerges 
as meaning, in its most general sense, just the steady avoidance and 
rejection of the various actions and attitudes which fall outside the 
pattern of truth-guided, prophetically reasonable, living under any 
given set of circumstances. In showing this, let us consider first the 
inner circle, so to speak—the region of action in loyalty to a common 
good. 


IV 


Where two individuals are acting together on a basis of shared, 
and mutually understood, fundamental values there may arise a con- 
siderable variety of occasions for the friendly use of force and even 
coercion between them. To use one illustration suggested by Professor 
Hocking, whenever one raises his voice in conversation, to command 
attention to some important point, physical force is being used de- 
liberately.** Or, suppose that friends are crossing a busy street, and 
one suddenly seizes the other out of the path of an oncoming auto- 
mobile. This is not force only, but coercion. But has violence been 
done the coerced party? And, to go one step further, not even force 
and coercion through the inflicting of pain is ruled out of the region 
of action on the basis of shared and mutually understood values—or, 
in other words, the region of action in loyalty to a common good. My 
doctor may strap me down and make me suffer severely, with my full 
consent and gratitude. 

These may all seem trivial instances, but they demonstrate a prin- 
ciple. In each case, force is used by one of a group of individuals in 
playing his role in a generally favored bit of “team work.” In the root 
sense of the word defined above, one is using force in claiming and ex- 
ercising towards his neighbor a mutually understood right accom- 
panied by its various obligations. It follows that though genuine areas 
of action in loyalty to a common good may indeed be rare among 
men, and though, for instance, our crude forms of co-operation under 
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the institutions of our national states may often fall far short of ful- 
filling the requirements for forms of real community life, yet wher- 
ever a common good has actually been established among us, there 
force and coercion may from time to time have a role, and, I submit, 
a non-violent role to play. Similarly, in the life of our political insti- 
tutions, force and coercion may find a non-violent place such as that 
represented by our law and our police in so far as the framework of 
such institutions is truly that of justice established under a truly demo- 
cratic regime. 


V 


But, it may be contended, it is not in areas of friendly intercourse 
nor of fundamentally harmonious co-operative endeavor that the con- 
ception of non-violence has its most significant meaning, if indeed it 
can properly be extended to have any bearing at all upon the prob- 
lems in this sphere. The notion points attention most importantly to 
“conflict situations,” and to a gentle, persuasive manner of dealing 
with these. Let us continue, then, to an application of the compre- 
hensive definition which has been suggested to such further problems. 

We have seen that the truth-guided man must often love other men 
with whom he comes into active relationship where a common good 
fails to appear as a basis of responsible co-operation within the group. 
More than that, he must realize that real values, or final principles 
of guidance in human choice, come into out and out conflict some- 
times, and that each man must then serve his values in action and not 
in thought alone. Thus, if non-violence is to be defined as strict and 
exclusive adherence to the truth-guided way, it can involve no lack 
of “firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right.” Conflict it, 
must anticipate and appreciate; and if pacifism, or the program of a 
“fellowship of reconciliation,” means setting up harmony as the goal, 
then non-violence must be opposed in principle to pacifism. In this we 
see the paradox of non-violence, and the full urgency of the problem 
which Sir Chimanlal put to Gandhi in the dialogue quoted above. 

And it is here that Gandhi’s answer is quite justifiable in the part 
that places emphasis upon the principle of taking suffering upon one’s 
self, rather than imposing it on others. For it is questionable how far 
it is humanly possible to continue to love a person, or the members of 
a group, while directly opposing their policy and program of action 
with another and contrary one when mutual use of physical force 
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producing mutual suffering becomes involved. But to take upon one’s 
self willingly the suffering which one’s opponent may impose tends, it 
is found, to develop love and understanding in the midst of conflict. 
Richard Gregg’s analysis of the various factors in the situation making 
for this result need not be reviewed nor supplemented here. 

However, “harmlessness” is not an end-in-itself, but a means. The 
end which it serves is the continuation and promotion, through the 
period of conflict, of mutual appreciation and understanding among 
the conflicting parties. And it is this consideration which regulates the 
specific measures which are to be adopted. Thus strictly speaking a 
boycott imposes suffering upon the party boycotted; but under prop- 
erly regulated circumstances, perhaps, it does not do so in such a way 
as to rule out the possibility of love and understanding. Civil dis- 
obedience is all right so long as it does not generate hatred, but when 
it proves so to do it must be discontinued at once. 

Professor Hocking and Aldous Huxley, in discussing such problems, 
have both stressed the conception that it is the violence which breeds 
more violence which is primarily to be avoided.** I submit we should 
rephrase the point to read that, in conflict situations, the use of such 
forms of force and coercion as are seen to destroy the possibility of 
mutual appreciation and understanding, breeding hatred instead, is 
violence ; but that any measure, in whatever sense forceful, which has 
the opposite realistic intention—which is dominated by “sweet reason- 
ableness” and the will to love—is, in truth a non-violent measure. On 
such a standard, the use of force causing one’s opponent suffering in 
conflict-situations, even through “war,” may, perhaps, under very 
special conditions, be qualified as a technique of non-violence, though 
the usual greater efficacy of self-assumed suffering, most especially 
where conflict is most intense, is to be stressed. But clearly any pro- 
gram which is not to be condemned according to this standard must 
be carefully plotted out with that end in view, both through judicious 
study of methods and through long training of personnel in a funda- 
mental intellectual and emotional philosophy of fruitful conflict and 
of human relations generally. Nothing simpler and easier than this 
can represent the realistic meaning of the program of non-violence in 
the midst of the facts of conflicting human values. 

The problem, then, is not that of peace, but of the nature of the 
truly fruitful “growing pains” of rational progress and real creativity. 
It is the problem of how, rightly met, though only so, the conflicts of 
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the present may become the dialectic of history. And, in the under- 
standing of what this means, it is not an academic matter to mark the 
distinctions between different regions of human conduct. It would be 
too simple a conception of human manners and of morals which would 
fail to see that in one’s dealings with an unquestioned friend, in “the 
region of loyalty to a common good,” there may be finely friendly ways 
of being a little freely loud-spoken and spiritedly demanding.” It 
would be too simple, too, to fail to notice the humane warning which 
may be given in a sudden surrender to less free and creative relations 
through a change to impeccable politeness and perfect consideration, 
when one senses that a basis of common values has disappeared, and 
that now, in this sense, he is dealing with his enemy. The notion of 
non-violence must not be too narrow to comprehend this distinction. 


VI 


It remains to consider, once more in general principle, the meaning 
of non-violence in the area of human conduct outside the domain of 
the principle of love—that is, where one is not deliberately dealing 
with other persons. How should a non-violent individual conduct him- 
self toward the communist ideology, for one example? This is not the 
same question as that of how one should behave toward communists, 
but is distinguishable, if not separable, from that personal question. 
The communist ideology is a force, shaping history. Persons come 
and go under its sway, and transmit it to other persons ; but to a large 
extent it sweeps through them, little altered by their distinctive per- 
sonalities. So, too, there was an impersonal sweep to the doctrines of 
laissez faire individualism in their day; and so, too, of the Nazi ideol- 
ogy. 

The first principle at this point is to understand such forces (and 
all other impersonal forces which may truly be so understood) as 
conditioning factors in the shaping of the real values of the persons 
upon whom they play. This is indispensable for an appreciative love 
of such persons. 

Further than that, to the truth-guided person, every foreign ideol- 
ogy (and every other impersonal force which can possibly be so inter- 
preted) must come as an epistle beseeching him: “Bethink you that 
you may be wrong.” If this be an “un-American” sentiment, then I 
submit that Americanism is a form of violence. In the notion that the 
fiihrer principle (accepted so long by Christianity in spiritual things) 
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has a bearing upon effective social action, is there not a somewhat 
revolutionary lesson for our proud individualism? And are not the 
lessons which we must learn from Marx—and repent—deeper and 
greater ones? Probably the time is not far distant in this country 
when it will not be patriotic to say such simple things. But according 
to the definition here proposed, there is violence to ideas as well as to 
people, and it is impossible to define what is meant by violence to 
people except as we consider them as the bearers of ideas. 


VII 


So much, then, for an outline-sketch of fundamental principles of 
non-violence considered in relation to the listed set of distinctive areas 
of human conduct. Let me conclude with one further very general 
comment which may somewhat explain the shortage in this paper of 
satisfying contemporary applications of the principles discussed. 

As our topic has been presented, the term “non-violence” is to be 
understood as a double negative, since violence can only be defined as 
conduct which is not on the way of “sweet reasonableness,” or, in other 
words, not on the way of uncompromisingly truth-guided deliberate 
choice and intention. It might seem an urgent need then, to substi- 
tute in our usage some clearly positive term, such as Gandhi’s Sat ya- 
graha. However, together with some gain, there would be some loss 
in so doing. Here we may well recall the dictum of Professor White- 
head: “The negative judgment is the peak of mentality.” In the realm 
of “non-violent” practice this proposition takes on a special meaning 
through the fact that the invitation to unreasonableness besets one on 
every side, and it requires a singular power of spirit, and a distinctive 
habit of practical thought, constantly to renounce all forms of un- 
reasonableness. Socrates knew this when he respected above every- 
thing else the daemon within him which seems never to have given 
him positive council to action, but which often made it known that 
something he was saying or doing was not quite right, whereupon the 
wonderful old teacher would always break off immediately. And how- 
ever we may interpret the stories of Jesus’ temptations in the wilder- 
ness, it seems clear that they represented a period of mounting, and 
forever-afterwards-unswerving, negations on his part. It is of the es- 
sence of Gandhi’s genius that he could call off a program of civil dis- 
obedience in mid-course—at the price of losing much loyalty of his 
followers, and suffering a temporary eclipse in the eyes of the world— 
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when the negative judgment forced itself upon him that his program 

was no longer within the confines of real “insistence upon truth.” And 

was not the fearless, terrible, facing of apparent failure, in preference 

to any abandonment of the non-violent way, a large part of the sig- 
nificance of the cross? 

We of the western world are very prone to give heed to the council, 
“Something must be done.” It is of the essence of the doctrine of non- 
violence to say that this is folly. Only sweet reasonableness is to be 
done. We are to wait for the still small voice, however hard the wait 
may be. Violence in any form is not to be done. This, alone, in the 
end, is the effective way. Such is the teaching. Non-violence must be 
understood as a positive program of action crucially implying a char- 
acteristic firm negation of a sort well expressed in Robert Frost’s 
poem, Pertinax: 

Let chaos storm! 


Let cloud shapes swarm ! 
I wait for form. 


And to “form” alone, too, should be ascribed not only kingdom and 
power, but also all of the strange, incomparable glory which may visit 
this world when it is rightly seen and met. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


By JOACHIM WACH 


N STUDYING the biographies of Jesus, of the Buddha, of Zoro- 
l aster, of Mani, of Muhammed, of Confucius and of Laotse, we 
learn that after a decisive experience (“call”), or upon reaching 
a particular age or stage of life, these men began to gather disciples. 
Some of these disciples who joined the circle or who followed, were 
motivated by personal decisions to do so; others were chosen and 
more or less solemnly “called.” These followers were of different 
character, social, cultural and intellectual background. They differed 
in temperament, intelligence and moral standards as well as in their 
attachment and devotion to their master. We are fairly well ac- 
quainted with the individualities of some of the outstanding disciples 
of Jesus, of the Buddha, of Muhammed, and the great Chinese think- 
ers. We know something of the part they played within the group 
which represented the germ of the new community. The group of 
those attracted by the charisma of the Man of God may appear either 
as a loosely connected association or as a unit integrated by a common. 
religious experience, the very nature of which is revealed and inter- 
preted by the founder. A spirit of solidarity at once binds the mem- 
bers together, and contrasts their communion with any other form of 
organization. 


I 


The Circle. We will call such a fellowship a “circle,” indicating by 
this term that it is integrated toward a central figure with whom each 
one of the disciples stands in an intimate relationship. Discipleship 
has a two-fold meaning corresponding to the double significance of 
the founder as, first, the One (individual) who has been granted the 
new vision, the basic experience from which the fellowship flows; and, 
second, as the instrument of power higher than that of any man. 
From the first viewpoint, the disciples may be regarded as compan- 
ions of the founder, bound to him by personal devotion, friendship 
and loyalty. The role of the one disciple who is entrusted with the 
special care for the well-being of the master is characteristic ; this dis- 
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ciple is honored by the special confidence and with the particular in- 
timacy of the master himself. As a group, however, the disciples rep- 
resent not only the companions, but also the apostles of the founder. 
The task of carrying on the work of the founder is entrusted to all of 


‘them, or to a specially selected group. Thus the disciples not only 


| Strengthen the master by their sympathy, but also aid him in his min- 


| 


‘Ss by testifying for him and his message and by spreading the gos- 
pel. 

The total number of followers is always larger than that of the dis- 
ciples and apostles. However, the former may also participate to some 
extent or temporarily in the community life which characterizes the 
new group. Transference to the group may result in a more or less 
complete breaking away from ordinary life, and produce a radical 
change which would affect all social and religious relationships. Ties 
of family and kinship, and loyalties of other kinds may be loosened or 
severed, at least temporarily. Among the followers of the Buddha, for 
example, this break with ordinary life (buddh. pabbajja) is a pre- 
requisite for the “arrival at the other shore” (upasampada) and those 
who accomplish this “arrival” form the new fellowship (samgha). 
This compares with the sayings of Jesus in Mark 10:29-30 and Luke 
8:19ff. The hardships, persecution and martyrdom, which such ad- 
herence to the new group may entail, are counterbalanced by the 
hopes and expectations of all those who entered the new community. 
A characteristically different spirit of solidarity is exhibited by the 
circle of the disciples of Jesus, from that of Buddha and Muhammed. 
In each of these groups, however, a new sense of responsibility in hu- 
man relationship and life in general developed, which later was to be- 
come known as Christian, Buddhist or Muhammedan ethics. 

The circle is not organized in any strict sense of the word, yet the 
variety of personalities and the different age-groups which are in- 
cluded imply an incipient differentiation of functions. Some out- 
standing disciples enjoy privileges. There is what might be termed 
‘an inner circle,” but this tendency is unimportant in contrast to the 
dominance of the founder, with whom all spiritual and disciplinary 
authority rests. 

It is significant that the life of the new group is integrated from the 
beginning by certain simple rites and practices of a religious nature. 
These may have been taken over from the past and re-interpreted in 
the light of the new experiences, or they may be created ad hoc. Re- 
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gardless of their origin, however, new concepts which summarize the 
faith and hope of the group appear. A new symbolism expressive of 
the unity of the group, and a new Weltanschauung develop. Thus a 
new religion begins to form. From a sociological point of view, this 
is a development of the utmost importance. 


1G 


The Brotherhood. The immediate event which marks the begin- 
ning, not only of a new period in the development of a founded reli- 
gion, but also the transformation of it into a typologically different 
form of sociological organization, is the death of the founder. The 
“circle” has centered about his dominant figure. He has carried, led 
and integrated the group of followers. At his death, the problem of 
the meaning and purpose of the discipleship arises, and the question 
of gaining new adherents presents itself. Personal discipleship, orig- 
inally a conditio sine qua non, can no longer be a necessary pre- 
requisite for membership. The emphasis now rests upon the new mes- 
sage, the new attitude, the new spirit and the tradition which has 
been developed in the group. 

No matter how differently the significance of the personality of the 
founder may have been conceived in the great historical “circles,” he 
is now regarded as an absolutely unique personality. As there can be 
no repetition or imitation of his role, however empirically and ration- 
alistically it is considered, and as there is and can be no other figure 
to match the charisma and prestige of the founder, there can be no 
“succession.” ‘This consciousness of the unique character of the 
founder brings about an important transformation which can be 
traced in almost all the great founded religions, and is of primary 
significance to their sociological development. The founder becomes 
an object of worship. Belief in him and in his mission becomes the 
shibboleth and criterion of membership in the group. In this phase it 
ceases to be a circle and develops into what we shall call a brother- 
hood (Bund). 

These new sociological units may vary in the interpretation of their 
own nature and function; the first Christian, Muhammedan, Bud- 
dhist and Zoroastrian groups certainly differed considerably in the 
self-designation and theological interpretation of their communions. 
We may emphasize the unity of those bound by the same experience 
and tradition without committing ourselves to any particular theory 
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of the origin of the Christian community ; the criterion of member- 
ship in the brotherhood is still more a spiritual than a disciplinary 
one. But the structure of this type of religious organization of society 
differs from both the earlier and later one. It shares the spiritual 
and charismatic constitution of the former, but it also indicates a de- 
velopment toward the latter in the growth of doctrine and organiza- 
tion, a growth which eventually transforms the “subjective” organ- 
ization into an “objective” one. Within the brotherhood there is free- 
dom and simplicity, there are no definite demarcations and limita- 
tions; in this “age of the spirit” there is receptivity for new impres- 
sions and influences. The prestige of the great charismatic leaders, 
the Apostles, companions, and prophets, still dominates. Only grad- 
ually do they die out. Renewals of charismatic practices occur. On 
the other hand the new common religious experience begins to be 
formulated according to the norm included in the words of the 
founder. Theology develops, and begins to interpret, construct and 
systematize tradition. Simple symbols express the same truth which 
theology tries to define intellectually. Modes of worship develop from 
the simple forms of prayer, adoration, and singing, and are accepted 
as having been recommended by the founder and the circle of his dis- 
ciples. The cult, more than the doctrinal expression, unites and inte- 
grates the brotherhood. The Christian sacraments, the Buddhist con- 
fession (Pattimokha), the Zoroastrian communion, the Manichaean 
cultic meals reveal this tendency. Even in the circle of disciples we 
can trace the development of a characteristic attitude manifesting 
itself in the spirit pervading the life and activity of the group. The 
simple rules, which had tended more to express than to regulate the 
conduct of the participants of common religious experience, have now 
to be extended, defined and interpreted as the membership increases 
and as new problems arise. Decisions must be made and norms estab- 
lished ; the question of authority arises. 


III 


The Ecclesiastical Organization. We saw that the process of 
organization and the development of discipline marks the transition 
from the stage of confederation to the next. In the former, charisma 
and age prevail. The organization may vary at different places (cities, 
rural districts and Diaspora), or may adapt itself to conditions and 
borrow means and forms from “secular” or traditional groups. 
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Development within a social group affects outside attitudes toward 
it. The minority group, if sufficiently integrated to react as a unit, 
must justify its existence and prove its will and ability to subsist. This 
results in the beginning of apologetics and polemics in the field of 
theoretical expression. A further reflection upon and elaborations of 
doctrine by experts, the careful and comprehensive formulation of a 
creed, the standardization of forms of collective worship, and even- 
tually the establishing of a constitution in the now stable organiza- 
tion, will follow. The recording of oral traditions, and the codifica- 
tion of written traditions, precede the new definition of the doctrine, 
which in turn excludes all deviations (“heresy”) or opinions at vari- 
ance with the commonly accepted teaching. With the more abun- 
dant growth of forms of cultic expression (ritual) and the apparatus of 
worship, the necessity of division of function increases and a differen- 
tiation among those in charge of them becomes necessary. Since 
charismatic leadership disappears, a different type of authority comes 
into existence. The duties and privileges of the clergy are distinguished 
from those of the laity. Salaries are also fixed. Conduct becomes 
more strictly regulated. A double standard of perfection may arise, 
as in Christianity, Muhammedanism, Manicheism and Buddhism. 

In lieu of a special term, we shall call a body thus developed and 
constituted an ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical organization. As far 
as their sociological character is concerned, these institutions may re- 
semble each other considerably ; yet in their self-interpretation (the- 
ology) they may be quite different. The constitutions of these bodies 
vary greatly: there is a minimum and maximum type. The former is 
characterized by a highly spiritual conception of its fellowship. It 
may also be negatively characterized by the rejection of external or- 
ganization, law, and compulsion by the body, and positively by the 
principle of equality and a constant reorientation on the basis of the 
ideals of the beginning. With the maximum type, we find the develop- 
ment of a hierarchical structure: strict division into laity and clergy, 
organization of the latter into grades, with special privileges and pre- 
rogatives, as well as canonical law and discipline. One should note 
that neither concept must be interpreted solely along sociological lines, 
but regarded as based on attitudes determined by characteristic reli- 
gious experiences. Important divisions within the great religious 
bodies are based on this difference of principle, the justification of 
which is often sought and well demonstrated in a historical analysis of 
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the origin and growth of the body in question. Hinayana and Maha- 
yana Buddhism, with their divergent conceptions of the samgha, are 
as illustrative as are Christian minimum groups (dissenting Protes- 
tant groups: Anabaptists, Baptists, Quakers, Mennonites, and “sects” 
such as Christian Science) and maximum groups (Eastern Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, the Anglican Church, and to a lesser degree, Cal- 
vinism and Lutheranism). 

There has been long discussion regarding the criterion of member- 
ship in ecclesiastical bodies. The view of the minimum group favors 
the principle of voluntary membership (Freikirche) ; the position 
of the maximum groups stresses the idea of the institution (Anstalt- 
skirche). Another issue involved is the question of the bestowal of 
authority; it is a problem which does not concern the minimum 
groups greatly, but which the maximum groups solve differently ac- 
cording as a more authoritarian (Roman Catholicism) or a “con- 
ciliar” conception of the ecclesiastical body (Eastern Orthodoxy, 
Protestant dissenters) is accepted. It should be remembered that the 
historical development of the Christian church in late medieval and 
early modern times shows a very significant dissension on this point, 
which was not finally settled until the Vatican Council. Similarly, the 
Eastern Orthodox Church experienced a renewal of the conciliar 
principle in opposition to the authoritarian rule of church government 
after the revolution of 1917. 

A religious group inclined to a minimum sociological conception 
would tend to stress the authority of the local congregations over 
against a centralized or collective authority. Thus the idea of the 
church in congregationalism differs from that of other Christian 
bodies in two respects. It rejects centralized hierarchical organization 
along with its principle of regional crystallization. 

In dealing with numerically small units of the type of the circle and 
the brotherhood—a status which for this reason certain religious 
groups attempt to preserve and perpetuate—we are not confronted 
with difficulties which increase with the numerical growth of eccle- 
siastical bodies. But increasing numbers and the lapse of time since 
the very origins of the movement inevitably endanger the immediate- 
ness and freshness of the religious experience of those united in the 
body of followers. Some become apprehensive lest tradition over- 
balance spontaneity in all three fields of religious expression ; and of 
complacance and compromise, and even petrifaction, which would 
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destroy the purity of the “spirit.” As long as this process does not 
reach unmanageable proportions, a shift of emphasis, an attempt at 
refocusing and reintegrating religious experience may be successfully 
made. The history of early Christianity, Buddhism and Muham- 
medanism supplies us with several examples. The activity of leaders 
who are distinguished by their personal charisma may produce a more 
or less distinct change, influencing the entire ecclesiastical body, or 
selected groups within it—thus resulting in a renewed process of 
crystallization. 

This process, which is primarily an internal one, is enhanced by the 
effect of the outside world upon the new body, the reaction of the lat- 
ter to this, and the compromises which result. It may be traced in 
early Christianity, Buddhism, and Muhammedanism. There is reason 
to presume that at first, during the lifetime of the founders, but also 
in the period of the early mission and propaganda activity, the local 
unit actually represents the ecclesia, samgha, or ijma. Its unity 
is guaranteed by the purity of faith, faithful observance of the cult, 
and the conformity of organization to the respective ideals of fellow- 
ship in the central experience of the various faiths. In specifically 
religious organizations, the local group may be represented theoret- 
ically by either the whole congregation of the faithful, or by the leader 
or leaders exercising authority according to their charisma, or by a 
combination of both. These different types of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment result from the two different conceptions, even within one reli- 
gion (episcopal vs. congregational “churches” in Christianity ; Hin- 
ayana and Mahayana, etc.). There is, however, as previously indi- 
cated, even at the beginning of the development of these groups of 
fellowship, a minimum of differentiation traceable. This may be due 
to differences of authority, and age, and to the growing division 
of functions. The most important of the latter are teaching and in- 
struction, a fundamental for the propaganda of the faith ; administra- 
tion of the cult, a fundamental for the integration of worship ; care of 
the poor, sick and neglected, a fundamental for the preservation of 
morals and the sociological unity of the body. 


IV 


Reaction. A phase of protest against the general development 
which we have traced in all three fields of expression of religious ex- 
perience: theology, cult and organization; and against an excessive 
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extension and dilution of the ecclesiastical body, necessarily bringing 
about compromise and alterations and consequently a weakening of 
the substance of the faith, is traceable in all world religions. Individ- 
ual protest may become vocal which may not have immediate socio- 
logical consequences. Where a radical protest occurs, secession from 
the mother community follows. When a split does not occur, a special 
organization within the larger body may be formed, the purpose of 
which is that of uniting of those who disagree. 

Recently, a stricter terminology has been proposed to discriminate 
three different types of “protest” and their sociological expressions. 
These are as follows: (a) the dissensus in the field of doctrine (“her- 
esy”), (b) criticism of cultic expression, and eventually, (c) objection 
to and (d) secession from the organization of an ecclesiastical body 
(“schism”). In most of these cases, we find a tendency to revert to 
the original experience of the founder or of the early community. The 
protest, individual or collective, is often sufficiently effective in bring- 
ing about changes and alterations within the ecclesiastical body with- 
out a break in the unity. Protest is in some degree effective, and the 
old ties hold. 

Let us turn to the new formations within the ecclesiastical body 
which spring from the activity of individual members or groups who 
protest against its development, its supposed corruptness and laxity. 
Their criticism, not necessarily radical and generally at first of a mild 
character, may be levelled at doctrinal, cultic or sociological expres- 
sions, either separately or in combination. The sociological aspect is 
the primary subject of censure in the case of all who seek to raise the 
ethical and religious standards of the body, and attempt to correct 
them without seceding from the community. Their motto is neces- 
sarily ecclesiola in ecclesia. In other words, there is a limited group 
of those who, integrated by definite convictions, worship and disci- 
pline, are striving after higher perfection than can be realized by the 
total group under the prevailing conditions. In this connection, a re- 
newal of the experience of the beginning (time of foundation) is at- 
tempted. The driving power of the movement may be a maximum 
of individual experience and expression, more intense and free than 
otherwise possible; or, on the contrary, a maximum of common, 
hence standardized and normalized, religious life. This life is some- 
times more active, at other times more contemplative. At any rate, 
it is more intensely religious than that of the average “member” of the 
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ecclesiastical body. Intensified spirit of fellowship among the mem- 
bers of the assemblage is a significant result even in a highly individ- 
ualized group. 

As a reaction against certain trends in the historical development of 
an ecclesiastical body (and a religious community in general), the 
tendency towards a new organization along stricter and more limited 
lines seems to presuppose the development of rather complex condi- 
tions, such as are found in the later history of the great religious bod- 
ies. But this is not altogether true. Since differences of temperament 
and character play a part in every group, however small and primi- 
tive it may be, we find in some cases a disposition toward a rigid, max- 
imum attitude, even at the beginning of founded religions. In early 
Christianity and Muhammedanism, as well as in the Buddhist samgha, 
individual maximalists are found stressing the necessity of strict con- 
ceptions, meticulous observance and selection in fellowship. Small 
groups of “ascetics” gather in order to carry out consistently the ideals 
developed from the central experience of the founder and attempt to 
renew it. Some of these groups are not concerned with others, and 
are only interested in their own salvation and that of their intimate 
fellows. Others are inspired and stimulated to set up standards which 
would aid in converting outsiders, whose salvation is their great ob- 
jective. In proportion to the breadth and depth of the vision of the 
founder from which each of the great religions sprang, they produce 
a variety of legitimate “interpretations” which in turn give rise to 
groupings corresponding to these varied concepts and practices. We 
might also speak of “secondary” ideals, interpreting, and to a certain 
extent supplementing, the primary ideals outlined in the message of 
the founder, and forming the basis for a new process of crystallization. 
(We omit the discussion of dissension and sectarianism—a separate, 
though by no means unimportant chapter in the history of religions.) 

In groups founded for the purpose of reintegration, historical argu- 
ments (re-interpretation of the original intention of the message ) 
play a significant role in the establishment of the new order. In ac- 
cordance with the nature of the respective theologies and sociological 
concepts of the “reformers” (who may be founders of ecclesiolae in 
ecclesia, of reformed bodies of an “ecclesiastical”? character, or even 
of sectarian communities ) there will be more or less scope for variety 
within the unity of the group, doctrinally, with respect to the cult, and 
sociologically. In point of fact variety, as a result of development, is 
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actually more or less acknowledged: theoretically it is not always 
accepted, and frequently is expressly rejected (Roman Catholicism, 
Zoroastrianism). In other religious communities (Protestantism, 
Mahayana-Buddhism) it is welcomed as an indication of the vitality 
of the group. The different groups vary in the concept and application 
of provisions to guarantee unity in spite of divergence. 

It should be understood that the development through the different 
stages of organization which we have outlined somewhat schemat- 
ically, does not imply a dialectical necessity. They represent types of 
religious organization, but they are not to be conceived as inevitable 
in the Hegelian sense. Frequently we see the development arrested at 
the second stage. The third does not always lead to the fourth, and 
within the comprehensive third (stage of ecclesiastical organization), 
the second (stage of brotherhood) frequently persists. 

Editor’s Note: Professor Wach’s article is substantially confined to analysis and. 
generalization. He rarely identifies any particular church with any one of the 
phases of organizational development which he is describing. “If the shoe fits any 
let him put it on.” The bearing of Professor Wach’s discussion upon church unity 
problems is obvious. 


PURPOSE AND PROGRESS 
A CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF HISTORY 
By NELS F. S. FERRE 


OR the Christian religion, the ultimate principle of explanation 
E: God. To this rule history forms no exception. Too easily does 

the secular historian lose himself in the large swings of current 
events. Even the Christian thinker all too often reflects the mood of 
those immersed in the contemporary process. It is precisely his task, 
however, to ponder whether even present history cannot best be 
understood in the light of Christian assumptions. Perhaps his vision 
would be clearer if instead of interpreting God in terms of present 
fact, he interpreted present fact in terms of God. It is the writer’s 
conviction that our contemporary situation abundantly illustrates the 
Christian doctrine of history. 

Christianity holds, with whatever tension, that God is both Creator 
and Redeemer. It holds, further, that creation and redemption are 
different ways by which God works in history. In creation God works 
within the imperfections of the historic process; in redemption, he 
works exclusively by the persuasion of his suffering love. Christianity 
has steadily refused the Marcionitic heresy of limiting God’s manner 
of operation in history to love’s persuasion. God participates in the 
push of the imperfect forces of human history, while at the same time 
he stands continually before it with the pull of his perfect purpose. 
This analysis of history will attempt to show that on both the creative 
and the redemptive levels God works toward the Christian fellowship. 

History reveals two tendencies, often at variance, but in the long 
run co-operating: the growth in the extensive, and the growth in the 
intensive modes of man’s togetherness. The growth in the extensive 
modes is due to the push of progress; the growth in the intensive, to 
the pull of purpose. The push of progress resulting in the extension 
of man’s modes of togetherness is due to God’s creative activity. The 
pull of God’s purpose, which draws men closer and closer to the 
Christian kind of community, is due to God’s redemptive activity. An 
elucidation of this thesis will give a clue to the relation of Christianity 
to history as a whole, while also helping us to understand the depth of 
the historic transition which is even now taking place. 
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Possibly the clarification of certain terms at the outset may be help- 
ful. By God’s purpose is meant his whole intention with history. In 
this sense the push of progress is a part of the pull of purpose. In 
Christianity, creation is for the sake of redemption. But the push of 
progress is God’s opera aliena. By it he works indirectly through the 
way he has made both nature and human nature. The so-called 
natural development of history as man works to transform his physical 
environment, and in turn has his history conditioned by this tech- 
nological transformation, is thus due to the creative purpose of God. 
The push of progress is God’s indirect work in history, his general 
foreknowledge of the circumstances which would condition men’s 
moral and spiritual choices. In this sphere there is a givenness and a 
direction beyond the conscious planning of man. In the realm of the 
pull of God’s purpose, however, lies man’s freedom either to accept 
or to reject the persuasion of God’s suffering love. Indirectly, God 
conditions man’s experience to the extent, in the long run, of effec- 
tively guiding it as nature and human nature in constant interaction 
develop history; but directly, man’s yielding to God, even though 
driven both by fear and by love, by need and by the positive experi- 
ence of God’s goodness, is a free choice, the willing surrender to God’s 
grace. Thus purpose and progress, as we shall soon see more con- 
cretely, are two ways in which God works in history so that while 
ultimately he is its master, that very mastery entails the creation of 
a free fellowship based on love. 

The word “togetherness” is used to indicate that the push of prog- 
ress does not necessarily result in fellowship. Fellowship is based on 
some common interest or allegiance. Even though it be perverted, as, 
for example, fellowship in crime, the fellowship aspect itself is a 
good. Since concrete history, however, is seldom either neutral or 
negative for long, but based on some kind of interest, the term fellow- 
ship will here be used from time to time in order to indicate this 
relation, even in connection with the extensive forms of man’s to- 


getherness. 
I 


Unmistakably, history reveals growth in the extensive modes of 
man’s togetherness. From isolated individuals hunting food, mankind 
has grown into a world-conscious community. From units of family 
and tribe it has advanced to nation, and now to nations with world 
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connections. This whole process, moreover, has taken direction with- 
out the conscious planning of man. A unified, creative push has driven 
him on. This push, furthermore, has worked for the most part indi- 
rectly by means of man’s media of fellowship. Thus this process, by 
its push, transformed man through his invention of tools from a food- 
finding to a food-producing animal. He discovered how to use fire. 
He tamed animals. He cultivated the ground. With property and its 
extension, grew means of exchange, and, in turn, the protection of 
property and of the means of exchange. Thus governments arose and 
grew. Trade arose and grew. Armies arose and grew. On every hand 
units of organization grew. Interest in other regions and in travel 
grew. Men discarded stone tools for metal ones. Men developed al- 
phabets and written languages. Men learned to measure and to build. 
They catalogued the stars and steered by them. They developed 
mathematics and physics. They invented gunpowder and the printing 
press. They mastered the use of steam. They went from hand tools 
to power driven machinery. They learned to telephone, to telegraph, 
to communicate by radio and aeroplane. It is unnecessary for our 
present purposes to trace this technological progress in detail, but 
the fact remains that by means of these media of man’s fellowship, 
man’s interest and consciousness of others grew. In an indescribably 
short history we have passed from isolated groups of men into our 
present world of the newspaper, the newsreel, and the radio, a world 
which has become almost a unit of interest and circumstance. 

It must be noted, again, that this has taken place without the con- 
scious planning of man. It has happened indirectly, chiefly by means 
of man’s media of fellowship. Technological progress, more than any- 
thing else, has been instrumental in achieving this end. The process 
of expansion is due to the push of progress in history. It is God work- 
ing beyond what man knows. A power and knowledge not our own 
has directed the process of history to this end. No individual or group 
of men has been the architect of the centuries. Man can foresee very 
little of actual history. As technological discoveries have become part 
of man’s world, they have altered history. They have come through 
and in a cosmic situation where they have then worked together in 
history with a divine push beyond specific human planning. Man is 
part and parcel of a process to which he contributes, which he to a 
great extent himself builds; but which, in its wholeness of time, is 
beyond and before him. His means of togetherness have been of such 
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a nature that they have made it possible, profitable, and, indeed, 
necessary to extend that togetherness. Through both good and evil 
this process has worked. If war, for instance, is man’s worst collective 
evil, yet the World War, or even this present world-wide struggle, 
has helped immensely to force people from their limited local inter- 
ests to an active interest in world affairs. Thus, beyond the conscious 
planning of man, there has been growth in his extensive modes of 
togetherness, chiefly through the media of fellowship; and _ this 
growth has proceeded by means of a superhuman push, regardless 
of the direct good and evil involved. 

By the extensive modes of man’s fellowship is meant his external 
forms of togetherness in which different intensive content, or social 
relationships, can arise and be transmitted. The extensive mode, 
therefore, can include two people, and it can include all the people 
there are. Man is both by the nature of his being and by the very 
nexus of history involved in the extensive forms of fellowship. But, 
since he must also express some kind of attitude toward his fellow 
men, he necessarily participates in the intensive forms as well. The 
relation between these two forms is, naturally, much deeper and more 
complicated than can be explained in this study, but for the purposes 
of analysis, the distinction between the form and content of man’s 
togetherness; that is to say, between the extensive and the intensive 
modes of fellowship, expresses a real and vital differentiation in the 
historic process. 


II 


The extensive modes of fellowship operate on all the levels of life. 
On the physical level, they operate through two fundamental needs: 
hunger and sex. By “need” we mean more than a state of disturbed 
equilibration on the part of an organism, as Rignano defined it; we 
mean a deep-rooted natural craving centrally concerned with its own 
satisfaction. Need, in the sense in which we use it, means necessarily, 
consciously or unconsciously, self-centeredness. 

The sexual need has made for the closest kind of extensive mode 
of fellowship. It is not good for man to be alone. Plato conveys a myth 
that originally man and woman were one being, facing in two direc- 
tions. When they were split apart, they continued to seek for their 
other half. There is, in any case, a recognized biological need to per- 
petuate the species. This need provides a mode, at once the most 
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limited and one of the most potential, of extensive fellowship. It may 
be objected that marriage is based on love. The history of marriage 
proves how the vast part of it has been different from our ideal. Even 
today the general need precedes the specific affection. The extensive 
need provides the form for the intensive content. Sex, too, is much 
broader in its ramifications than a specific, localized function. Freud 
has well served his generation by pointing to the influences, mostly 
unconscious, of sex in life. Unfortunately he attempted to make it an 
all-inclusive principle of interpretation. Behind the sexual drive, 
however man may use or abuse it, is God working through it to pro- 
vide forms of fellowship. 

Just as Freud, moreover, saw a real truth but overextended its ap- 
plication, so Karl Marx discovered an important fact in his economic 
history of society. There is such a history. We have already indicated 
how the extensive modes of man’s togetherness have grown by means 
of it. It is true beyond question that the means of production, the 
media of fellowship, have enormously conditioned man’s history. 
Marx was right, too, in feeling that this history was rooted in the 
nature of things. He was wrong in his interpretation of the nature 
of things and the part man’s economic history has played in his total 
life. God works through the push of progress to extend man’s modes 
of extensive togetherness in order to suggest and to make possible the 
kind of intensive content of fellowship for which he has created the 
world. This economic history has advanced so incredibly fast that 
even in our short thousands of recorded years we have passed from 
hand tools to power driven tools, and from an economy of scarcity 
to an economy of abundance. 

But man is driven not only by physical, but also by psychological 
needs into extensive modes of fellowship. Long ago Aristotle found 
that man is naturally a social being. He is not satisfied apart from a 
social continuum. Even the hermit has a social history and the social 
world of his thoughts. Hocking tells about visiting the mystic whom 
he had expected to find in solitude, and discovering him surrounded 
by other mystics! One of the most dreaded forms of punishment is 
solitary confinement. No wonder psychologists term man a gregarious 
animal. He wants to be noticed. It makes a difference what people 
say about him. Conscientious objectors during the last war say that 
perhaps the hardest thing to endure was what people thought about 
them and their families. This psychological need for community 
makes for extensive forms of fellowship, for modes of external to- 
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getherness, no matter in what way man then uses these forms. Chris- 
tobel, in Ann Parrish’s All Kneeling, while giving the appearance of 
utter unselfishness, was really a selfish neurotic, playing the part of 
an angel only for the sake of gaining people’s worshipful admiration, 
without which life had no meaning. There is a need in man for 
society, without which, to use Berdyaev’s terms, even solitude loses 
its meaning. We are made for fellowship, and find ourselves carried 
into the extensive modes by God’s push within our very life. Progress 
from our limited sphere of self to the world of our social environment 
is a natural part of human life. 

We also have spiritual needs, a need to relate ourselves in some way 
to our spiritual environment. Man is naturally religious. History shows 
us a multitude of religions, and doubtless there are many of which 
we have never heard. Even sophisticated modern man, in disclaiming 
an outmoded supernaturalism, talks of “a free man’s worship.” Comte 
must make his cult. Man is a citizen of two worlds, and cannot escape. 
that fact. When he rejects traditional religion he makes himself a 
new one. The agnostic Buddha finds a way of salvation without gods 
only to become worshiped as a god himself. It is not a question about 
the that or the form of religion. Man relates himself in some way to 
the universe above and beyond him, and invariably finds some object 
of devotion. We must, of course, know him well to know the what or 
the content of his religion ; but it is there. On every level of life, even 
if man may seem to lack capacity, it usually is there, be it in unde- 
veloped or in arrested forms. Even superstition and magic are re- 
ligious in intent. It is a mistake to define religion in ideal terms. Re- 
ligion is man’s total concern for fellowship and the superhuman con- 
ditions which make it possible. Humanism itself is religious in its 
concern for ideal fellowship. Its mistake is in its interpretation of the 
superhuman conditions which make for fellowship. In this sense, 
therefore, religion, too, is a need. It is a form to be filled. 


III 


Through this religious need have grown modes of man’s together- 
ness, from primitive incantations and tribal rites to the national and 
world religions of our day. On this level of life, especially, man’s 
modes of togetherness have grown gradually to suggest and to make 
possible that intensive mode of fellowship for which God sent Christ 
and for which he made the world. 

The intensive modes of man’s fellowship are determined by his 
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attitudes. The way in which man relates himself to his social en- 
vironment constitutes the content of his fellowship. There are inten- 
sive fellowships based on greed, lust, and hate. There is community 
even in crime. Bergson has pointed out how groups become united by 
common allegiance to a dominant purpose. Morality, as he defines 
it, is limited both as to source and content of fellowship, to the at- 
tainment of the group, while mysticism alone can give the community 
a new and better kind of fellowship. The fact is that God limits the 
push of progress to the making possible and to the suggesting of the 
kind of intensive relationship which alone can satisfy. Gradually God 
teaches by the history of man’s experience. When men thwart and 
delay his purpose he punishes and restores. By his push of progress 
he overrides man’s puny knowledge and plans, but always to suggest 
and to make possible the purpose of his creation. What God provides 
for man’s use, man can and does abuse. Man is free, but his experience 
as a whole is led by God and so conditioned as to point always to the 
only solution of his problems, namely the heeding of the pull of his 
purpose. Eventually God makes man’s wrath to praise him; but ulti- 
mately he receives no praise that does not come from a free and 
faithful fellowship with him on the basis of his love. The way in 
which man receives or rejects the pull of God’s purpose as he ex- 
periences the push of his progress constitutes the dialectics of history. 
History is creation groaning to be redeemed. Redemptive love under- 
lies all creation, though it must often work through force, pain, and 
toil. 

The redemptive pull of God’s purpose, as well as the creative, 
works on all levels of life. God tries to redeem in all places and at all 
times. His creative push is always matched by his redemptive love. 
On the physical level, we see traces of it in the biological instinct of 
a mother to give herself for her child. On the psychological level, 
we have man’s native altruism. In this respect, Aristotle and Butler 
observed man correctly. When we do a good deed spontaneously, such 
as rescuing a child from an onrushing train, thereby putting ourselves 
in danger, it is not only because of social training become automatic 
through habit. It is also because something in us responds to the 
action as right. Nor is this response experienced as imposed duty 
alone. It is partly that, to be sure, but there comes with it an ac- 
quiescence that we ought to do and ought to like to do unselfish deeds. 
Our conscience is the empirical content of our image of God. That 
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content is not entirely filled with material and motives based on self- 
centered needs, but is also influenced by the existence of the image of 
him who is love. That image constitutes our capacity for response. 
Something in it approves of the altruistic ideal. This approval, more- 
over, is not artificial but innate. Thus we act not only because of 
general principles which we have been taught, not only because of 
rational laws of being which are part of us, but also because of a re- 
ligious endowment which we have as sons of God by our very crea- 
tion. The tendency of this endowment to express itself is God’s re- 
demptive pull within us. 


IV 


The plan and purpose of this study, however, does not call for a 
discussion of man at the physical and the psychological levels. It con- 
cerns itself primarily with the level of spiritual redemption in history. 
The spiritual level of history, of course, as far as man is concerned, 
is more in the nature of anticipation than of possession. Yet it is more 
than a possibility; it is a potentiality, for man has an endowment 
with which to receive God’s purpose and a partial experience with 
which to recognize it. The spiritual level has an intensive kind of 
fellowship which remains as the goal of history. In the fullness of 
time God sent his Son to reveal and make effective as light and life 
a kind of love which seeks not its own. The New Testament kind of 
love is one which is supremely concerned with the welfare of others 
without thought of their worthiness or reward. It is not based on need 
in the sense of self-satisfaction. It is spontaneous and uncalculating. 
It is centered and grounded in God who is its Source and Standard. 
The Christian Church is the extension of the Incarnation, the con- 
tinuity of the consciousness of Christ, because it continues to witness 
for and to realize this fellowship based on a Christ-revealed love. 
This love is victorious through suffering. It is the love of the Cross. 
Christ, the Church, and the Cross—this is Christianity. But since God 
is the ultimate principle of explanation, this Cross must eventually 
be triumphant. In Christianity we find the Cross and the Crown in- 
separably joined. 

In this Christ, in this Cross, in this Church we find the pull of God’s 
purpose revealed in matchless fullness. This is the meaning of history. 
This is redemption. Creation is for the sake of the redeemed fellow- 
ship. The push of progress exists for the pull of God’s purpose. When 
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that is heeded all problems of human association can be solved. It will 
solve the family problem. It will solve man’s need for fellowship. It 
will solve our problems of civilization. Our greatest difficulty is man’s 
rejection of God’s good will toward all men. No more rational, prac- 
tical, indispensable solution can be found than Christian fellowship. 
Our three great obstacles, as Ralph Barton Perry puts it, are igno- 
rance, indifference, and individualism. If these three be man’s terrible 
beasts of prey, the first two will soon die of anemia if the third is 
slain. The selfishness of man is what makes history’s push of progress 
take so long to show man the pull of God’s purpose. 

Yet the pull is there as well as the push; the purpose, as well as 
the progress. In the fullness of time God sent Christ. Ever since, the 
church has grown. Victories are first won in the ideal, and in this 
realm Christ has spread from shore to shore. Indescribably fast the 
church has marched on. Soon the extensive march of this intensive 
kind of fellowship will be past history. Missions must soon turn more 
and more intensive. Christ is beginning more and more to judge 
Christendom. The pull of God’s purpose is even now causing a con- 
flict between Christ and a large part of professing Christianity. Only 
recently we have become conscious that the Gospel must be applied 
in all relationships. The Social Gospel is really the intensive applica- 
tion of the Christian kind of fellowship to all the relations of men. It 
is not the Gospel. The Kingdom is not of this world. The Gospel is 
God’s total redemptive work through Jesus Christ. But the Social Gos- 
pel is the manifestation of the Gospel in the institutional life of man. 
a matter of fellowship. No fellowship, moreover, can be holy and 
happy apart from the Christian use of its means and media. 


Vv 


Today the real struggle is between the demonic forces which seek to 
control man’s earthly fellowship and the Kingdom of God which 
demands that God’s will be done on earth as it is in heaven. It is not 
necessarily that we are going backward. It is rather that the extent, 
depth, and concreteness of God’s total struggle to make us Christian 
in all our relationships is just dawning, not only on the world, but 
even on the Christian Church. The struggle will rage more fiercely 
because the world is getting a conscience. God grant that the church 
will not allow it to go to sleep! 


May we apply our thesis to the times in which we now live? Cer- 
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tainly God’s purposes are ripening fast. We are living in one of the 
fundamental transitions in the history of humanity. We are passing 
from an economy of scarcity to an economy of abundance. This means 
that the physical needs of man, relatively speaking, will become less 
and less important; that mans’ fiercer struggle may be increasingly 
to master his moral and social relations. Veblen saw that the economic 
needs of man were increasingly psychological in nature. He spoke of 
them as the need for “invidious comparison” and for “conspicuous 
waste.” They thus were rooted more in man than in nature. The 
truth of this is becoming ever more apparent. What is happening is 
that the push of progress in this sphere is becoming complete. Man’s 
moral and spiritual needs will occupy proportionately more attention 
than his physical needs. The pull of purpose will from now on be in- 
creasingly the challenge to be met. This is a day of spiritual crisis; 
of abundant opportunity either for calamity or for God’s new day. 
Today God is placing the challenge squarely before man. Will his 
selfishness individually and collectively thwart and delay God’s pur- 
pose? Or will man accept God’s purpose for freedom and faithfulness 
in fellowship through Christ? As never before the Christian Church 
is today at the judgment bar. This is surely a turning point in man’s 
history. Today as never before, therefore, the Christian ministry has 
a responsible task and a vital opportunity. 

Many wide awake thinkers feel, too, that a new economy is coming. 
What will it be? We are too often facing the past instead of the fu- 
ture. One thing seems certain: the world is “spiralling toward sociali- 
zation.” The means and media of man’s togetherness must, therefore, 
be more and more in the service of fellowship. We are reacting against 
an individualism and a competitive capitalism which had an irre- 
sponsible idea of freedom. The modern trend is toward the collective 
aspects of fellowship. Will this fellowship give a meaningful place to 
freedom? At this very time, irresponsible individualism, in history’s 
cruel way, is being replaced by a hardened collectivism. If Chris- 
tianity be faithful, it will very likely eventually have to find in some 
new order a more congenial medium in which to reconcile freedom 
and faithfulness in fellowship. That is our task. Our job is not to 
defend the old order, but to build freedom into some new order where 
fellowship will work. Our task it to fit liberty into loyalty. Liberals 
have long asserted that competitive capitalism is the deepest insti- 
tutional source of the evils of civilization. Now, however, when com- 
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petitive capitalism seems dying before our very eyes, albeit at the 
hand of unexpected forces, liberals in great numbers are oversimpli- 
fying things, by identifying the capitalistic countries with our only 
chance for Christianity and the socialistic countries with the Devil! 
Must we always fight total shadows or live in Utopian dreams? In 
many respects the totalitarian countries put to shame the Christian 
church, which is often more likely to preach than to practice fel- 
lowship. Thus Professor Piper writes that totalitarianism develops 
“a type of fellowship and communal life, that was hardly found in 
any of the existing churches.” In the long run, that is the meaning 
of the modern mass movements. Brutal though they be, they repre- 
sent the trend of history. What is the church doing courageously to 
denounce the very evils the mass movements fight? When their cruel 
struggle is won will the church have their confidence and thus be able 
to guide them into Christian fellowship? Christianity must have at 
least a double front: it must denounce totalitarianism’s ruthless 
crushing of intellectual and spiritual freedom and yet praise its social 
concern: it must equally denounce our social irresponsibility and yet 
defend to the death our measure of true freedom. 

History shows us another movement which is due to the dialectics 
of the push of progress and the pull of purpose. In many spheres, man 
is being freed from fear and need. Marriage for women, for instance, 
used to be based on economic need. Today women are to a great 
extent economically self-sufficient. Modern marriage to last must be 
a moral success; it must be more and more a spiritual affair. Indi- 
cations that man is getting worse and that modern marriage is de- 
generating may be misleading. The fact is that a new freedom is con- 
fronting man with a challenge novel to history. The old cement of 
economic need and of the fearful respect of convention is crumbling, 
and without it many modern marriages collapse that in former days 
would have stood. For a marriage to last today takes more moral and 
spiritual power than yesterday. The push is surrendering to the pull. 
The extensive modes of man’s togetherness are lessening their grip, 
but only to strengthen and develop the intensive. The call is not, 
therefore, for despair, but for fresh confidence in the Christian faith 
to answer the problems of life. Not prophets of pessimism, not a re- 
gression to belief in total depravity, not a harping on realism in the 
sense of worldly defeatism is needed; but a confident preaching of 
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the Gospel of Christ to a world that can use it and can make it more 
meaningful than ever before. 

Our final interpretation must be based on the fact that the Chris- 
tion Church is redemptive in nature. With the ecumenical confer- 
ences we say: Let the Church be the Church. Prophets of pessimism 
are now saying that the church has no right to interfere with the 
realistic program of the world forces of our time. It must choose, 
they say, between the catacombs and approval of the forces of might 
playing their necessary preservative function in world civilization. 
The Church of Christ, however, cannot afford to do this. It must 
witness undismayed in the spirit of love and power to the reality of 
the Christian fellowship in all the relations of life. Naturally it can- 
not trust secular governments to be Christian. But it must work 
within them as far as it can. If the church becomes spurned and 
persecuted it must bear its cross in humility and in spiritual power. If 
the Church be the Church it cannot, for instance, preach war. It 
cannot even justify it. The church must ever witness to the reality of 
the Cross. It must not worry about what happens to the world at 
present; that is God’s responsibility. To witness for Christ even as a 
minority of the Cross: this is Christian realism. The church must 
stand above the present world struggle condemning both its goals and 
its methods. Selfishness is the leading motive of war. Pride of place 
is another. The church is redemptive. That may, and perhaps will, 
mean that the church will lose its earthly prestige. It may become 
a minority for a time. But the Christ, the Cross, and the Church must 
stand together. Let us not worry about the push of progress. The mass 
of people will be found there, accepting the ways of the world. What 
is needed is a Christian fellowship strong in the power of Christ to 
endure persecution and scorn. The church is the light of the world 
beckoning toward the goal of history. What if in this great era of tran- 
sition it join the world and its light be darkness? Let the Church be 
the Church. Let it continue the consciousness of Christ through all 
times. Let it be a communion of saints. Let it be true that its ultimate 
allegiance is to God as revealed in Jesus Christ. Then will be fulfilled 
in God’s good time, through both the push of progress and the pull 
of purpose, that meaning of history which is “the eternal purpose 
which he purposed in Christ Jesus, our Lord.” 


MORNING NEWS 


PSALM IX 


By ELINOR LENNEN 


ISTRUST the morning paper, inked with blood— 
D That element which joined humanity 

Before brute purpose commandeered its flood 

To chronicle our shame and perfidy. 

A fairer record challenges the eye 

Each morning, spread wherever men will glance, 

In language foolish speech cannot deny, 

In tones its strident echoes but enhance. 

For morning news, the canticle of sun 

Is bulletin that time corroborates. 

The earth continues all the tales begun 

On days that vanished through their evenings’ gates. 
In sky and soil, in tree and grass and flower, 

Discern the changeless news, changed every hour! 
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LUTHERAN ETHICS AND 
SCANDINAVIAN LUTHERANISM 


By CONRAD BERGENDOFF 


N Edward Heimann’s challenging article, “The Great Gulf,” 
l (Christendom, Summer, 1940) a passage occurs which seem- 

ingly reveals the author’s basic assumption but which will be 
questioned by many Lutherans. Having interpreted the German situ- 
ation from his conception of Lutheran ethics, Heimann finds that 
Scandinavian Lutheranism will not fit into the picture he has drawn. 
“That authoritarianism and power politics are the inevitable conse- 
quences of the Lutheran position,” he admits, “is disproved by the 
Scandinavian countries.” With this we fully agree. But the conclusion 
that Scandinavian Lutheranism “is a deflection from the original 
Lutheran position” is more than surprising; it is seriously illogical. 
If a careful reading of Lutheran ethics and history yields the thesis, 
as the preesnt writer believes it does, that Lutheranism in Scandinavia 
has more fully than in Germany realized the Lutheran doctrine, then 
the deflection is in Germany, and other factors than the religious 
are responsible for the “great gulf.” Such is, indeed, the position of 
this article, which would endeavor to show that there “is no special 
reason for this Scandinavian deflection,” for there is no deflection. 
No gulf, further, exists between Lutheran Scandinavia and the West. 
Reasons for its creation in Germany lie in other areas than in the 
ethics of Lutheranism. 


I 


Across the borders of Germany lie the northern democracies. In a 
sense far more true of these countries than of Germany one can 
speak of “Lutheran countries.” Not only is the population over- 
whelmingly united in church membership, but, what is more impor- 
tant, the religious history of these people presents a remarkable unity 
and continuity. Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Iceland, Lapp- 
land, are Lutheran to a degree never attained in Germany. Calvinism 
never gained a foothold in the North and there was no Counter 
Reformation. Here if anywhere are favorable circumstances for the 
study of the effect of Lutheran ethics upon a people. If Lutheranism 
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is inherently quietistic, otherworldly, incivilis, then Scandinavian 
Lutheranism should show those qualities pre-eminently. 

Deservedly or not the Scandinavian countries are today adjudged 
among the most successful democracies in the world. The Crown 
Prince of Sweden, at Harvard, disclaimed some of the admiration the 
world lavishes upon his country. But that something remarkable has 
been achieved in his homeland and the sister democracies of the North 
is generally recognized. It is not our intention to assert that Scan- 
dinavia is what she is altogether because of her Church. Our task, 
rather, is to inquire how Lutheran ethics have been interpreted in the 
North. That may aid us also in our endeavor to understand German 
Lutherans. 


II 


The small amount of illiteracy in the Northern countries has long 
attracted general attention. Of no less importance is the spiritual lit- 
eracy which has characterized these peoples for, not decades, but cen- 
turies. Immediately upon the Reformation, the Lutheran Church in 
the North became a teaching church. Its prime textbook was Luther’s 
Small Catechism. Those not acquainted with the intellectual life of 
Scandinavia can hardly appreciate the tremendous influence of this 
little book upon the lay mind and heart. Together with the Hymn- 
book (in these lands called Psalmbook), the Catechism has molded 
for centuries the thought of peasants and fishermen, clergy and nobles. 
In instruction of youth, in preaching, in adult education, the Cate- 
chism was form and substance. Few areas in Christendom can parallel 
the care with which the laity of Scandinavia was indoctrinated, in city 
and in rural parishes, generation after generation. Lutheran ethics 
was not a matter for theologians only, but a part of the everyday life — 
of the people. 

The Catechism included the Creed. There the Second Article re- 
ceived particular attention. By many leading theologians in the North 
Luther’s explanation has been considered an epitome of all their the- 
ology, certainly the classical statement on the Atonement. But the 
First Article was there, too, and through the centuries the boys and 


girls, the men and women, heard and repeated many times, this pro- 
fession of faith, 


I believe that God has created me and all that exists; that he has given and still 
preserves to me my body and soul, with all my limbs and senses, my reason and 
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all the faculties of my mind, together with my raiment, food, home, and family, 
and all my property; that he daily provides me abundantly with all the neces- 
saries of life; protects me from all danger, and preserves and guards me against 
all evil; all of which he does out of pure, paternal, and divine goodness and 
mercy, without any merit or worthiness in me; for all which I am in duty bound 
to thank and praise, serve and obey Him. This is most certainly true. 


The link which connects Lutheran theology and Lutheran ethics is 
found in the teaching of “the call.” Max Weber has shown how the 
religious connotation of “vocation” derives from Luther, and how only 
in Protestant countries does the word which denotes our work have a 
religious coloring. The Scandinavian countries have taken this impli- 
cation seriously, and the history of the Church in these countries af- 
fords many evidences of the power of the doctrine. 

The Swedish Reformer, Olavus Petri, denounced in as violent terms 
as Luther himself, the medieval opinion that the Christian can do 
good works to merit salvation. All God’s gifts to us are “without any 
merit or worthiness in me.” Nor, did the Lutheran Church teach, as 
the Calvinist did, that good works in daily life were of help in gain- 
ing assurance of God’s favor. 

The Lutheran doctrine of the call, as Einar Billing, the Swedish 
theologian has excellently shown, roots in the central doctrine of the 
Reformation, the doctrine of the forgiveness of sins. The experience 
of the forgiveness of sins furnishes motive and power for the Chris- 
tian’s daily conduct. For until sin is forgiven the individual cannot see 
clearly what is the will of God, and daily forgiveness is required to 
maintain constant clarity of vision. Forgiveness of sin implies, too, a 
relationship to Christ which inspires willingness to do his will. “Where 
there is forgiveness of sins, there are life and salvation,’ Luther has 
declared. The Christian life is the continuous living in the grace of 
Christ, which is a grace of forgiveness of sins. Scandinavian theolog- 
ians had much to do with that section of the Edinburgh Report (1937) 
which declared, “Whatever our growth in holiness may be, our fel- 
lowship with God is always based upon God’s forgiving grace.” 

Lutheran doctrine never wearies of emphasizing that this grace 
comes to men and women who are sinners. They have earned nothing. 
Even if in the possession of this grace they do good works they have 
earned nothing. They have then but expressed what is the character 
of their relationship with him who forgives sins. Always the attention 
is directed to Christ, and always it is the Christ of the Cross, whose 
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death means the death of self and the resurrection of a new power in 
the believer. Lutheran teachers speak therefore of a theology of “dis- 
position” as over against a theology of works. No good works are pos- 
sible except as they come, almost spontaneously, from a heart made 
new by faith in Christ. Troeltsch is not far from the facts when he 
says, 


The Lutheran ethic consists primarily in the establishment of a religious revela- 
tion with God, in that love to God which humbly, joyfully, and thankfully sur- 
renders the self to Him in prayer and self-discipline, and the outpouring of this 
love of God, which cannot give anything to God, upon one’s neighbour (The 
Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, u, p. 524-5). 


III 


The outstanding figure at the Stockholm Conference in 1925 was 
the primate of the Church of Sweden, Nathan Séderblom. He himself 
gathered up all the reports and proceedings of the Conference and 
edited them with lucid comments, in a thick volume entitled Kristen- 
hetens Mote i Stockholm (The Meeting of Christendom at Stock- 
holm). All the more interesting is it therefore to have his own esti- 
mate of what was central and dominating at this ecumenical gather- 
ing. He claims that the central question was this, “What think ye of 
the Kingdom?” The most authoritative spokesman for the Lutheran 
Church at the Conference, he felt, was Bishop Ihmels of Saxony, and 
he quotes the Bishop’s definition of the Kingdom. 


The kingdom of God is nothing else than the rule of God in the hearts of 
men, a rule which is established over men, binds them to God and thus also to 
one another. Naturally therefore the kingdom of God has reference to a fellow- 
ship of men, but a fellowship which in all its comprehensiveness from beginning 
to end is supported and ruled by God. . . . The Church can lead the way to a 
truly Christian transformation of community life only as it directs Christians, who 
by faith in Christ possess fellowship with God, to realize this fellowship and noth- 
ing else in the whole region of the ethical life. The Church, consequently, cannot 
have anything to do with a secularization of the specific Christian ideas, as if these 


remained the same after they had been torn away from the ground of personal 
faith. 


The inwardness of the Lutheran faith is not incompatible with the 
idea of a Kingdom; and anyone who reads the record of the Stock- 
holm Conference will find how comprehensive were the social prob- 
lems treated there. But the Lutheran idea of the Kingdom of God 
must not be thought of as any preconceived system of social, political 
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or economic arrangements. One finds, over against Anglican, Calvin- 
istic, and what in Europe is called “American” ideas of the Kingdom, 
a more or less open reluctance to say what the Kingdom is. To the 
Lutheran, programs of the Kingdom of God are suspect. For the 
Kingdom is not anywhere evident, even in the imagination. Only 
Christians may see into the Kingdom and their vision is not always 
clear or constant. And in the opposition which the will of God meets 
everywhere in the world it is not possible to formulate a very exten- 
sive delineation at any one time. Christians, through the grace of the 
Spirit, produce the Kingdom. They do not build on it according to 
any blueprints—least of all in co-operation with men and women who 
have no fellowship with God. In the phrase, Kingdom of God, the 
accent is on God, and only secondarily on the Kingdom. 

From this follows quite naturally the insistence on Word and Sac- 
rament. For these are the only means making possible that constant 
fellowship between man and God, which is characterized throughout 
as a state of forgiveness of sins. In Word and Sacrament God is re- 
vealed and is present to the eyes of faith. Where Christ is, there is his 
Kingdom. “Make the tree good, and the fruits will be good’”—such 
is the proclamation everywhere of Lutheran teachers, and the good 
tree is that individual who lives in uninterrupted communion with 
Christ. Faith feeds on him in the Word. In the measure in which he 
comes to dwell in the individual heart the Kingdom is come. 


IV 


The point at which Lutheran ethics is most often misunderstood lies 
close to the fact that the Christian life is orientated towards God— 
heavenward, some say, rather than earthward, toward eternity at the 
expense of the present world. But so to interpret Lutheranism is to 
miss the vital connection between Lutheran faith and Lutheran life. 
It is certainly to miss the meaning of Scandinavian Lutheranism. For 
the story of Grundtvig in Denmark, with all that his folk high-schools 
accomplished in the realm of social life, is not to be read apart from 
the record of his spiritual life in Danish hymns. The deeply religious 
fervor of Norwegian and Swedish folk life is to be interpreted from 
what these people heard in their parish churches and meeting houses. 
These are the people who made modern Scandinavia—they could 
hardly have failed to understand that between their faith and their 
daily duties there were some pretty clear points of contact. 
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Bishop Billing spoke for all the Scandinavians when he declared at 
Stockholm: “The social task of the Church lies not by the side of her 
religious work, but is entirely implicit in it.” The same Catechism 
which gave these people their faith also gave them a standard of con- 
duct. The first part of the Catechism consisted of The Ten Com- 
mandments. Here was a social program of first magnitude. The 
Scandinavian has always been a respecter of laws. He was that in 
pre-Christian days, when the clan formulated rules of conduct. The 
Church brought the Mosaic code. With a severity akin to that of the ° 
Puritans in New England the Church in the North exercised a dis- 
cipline in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which has left in- 
delible imprints on Scandinavian character. Critics may wonder if 
the parish life was so much a fruit of faith in Christ as a fruit of fear 
in the constable. Certainly the latter was present. But from the period 
of Pietism onward, especially from the ministry of Hauge in Norway, 
Rosenius in Sweden, and Hedberg in Finland, there has been a lay 
appreciation of the Lutheran doctrine that a religious life issues in 
social actions. 

As already mentioned, the Lutheran teaching concerning the “call” 
is the integration of theology and ethics. The Christian is taught that 
he is a member of the universal priesthood, but the place of his min- 
istry is in his shop, on his farm, in his home, in the regular routine of 
daily tasks. The sins of which he must daily repent and for which 
there must be forgiveness new each day are sins committed against 
fellow beings in the course of familiar contacts—they are social sins. 
But receiving forgiveness, he goes on to redeem gradually, slowly, im- 
perceptibly his area of community life, and thus righteousness enters 
that area. In the devotional and homiletic literature of Northern 
Christians we find a halo over the meaner duties of life which no one 
can deny has tended to glorify whatever be the occupation of the 
Christian. 

It is objected, of course, that such an ethic tends to keep the Chris- 
tian content, and thus makes for a decaying conservatism in social life. 
Such is the general criticism of Lutheranism, confirmed for many by 
Troeltsch. But the Lutheran answer is that the Kingdom cometh not 
by calculation. Sinful man cannot sketch the kind of an Utopia which 
would be the perfect social system. Much less can he go about realiz- 
ing such a state with unregenerate human beings as building material. 
Even the Christian cannot foresee a comprehensive plan of the King- 
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dom—and his own private plans for spiritual improvement most often 
go awry. He can, at most, live day by day, in the grace and wisdom 
of God. If the world’s individuals did the same, then we might begin 
to understand the nature of a Christian order of society. But if that 
ever comes to pass, it will be a deed of God, not of man, for the King- 
dom comes to nations as to individuals by grace, without any merit in 
themselves. 

So the Lutheran denies that his “call” is to accept all things uncom- 
plainingly, waiting only for the return of the Lord. His “call” is to 
live each small experience, each passing moment, in the presence of 
the Lord, who to faith is already here. As he does this, he contributes 
to the salt and light of the earth. Only so can light and righteousness 
operate in the community. 

The gifts and callings may be many. There are Christians whose 
sphere of influence is the factory, the kitchen, the farm. There are 
others who are teachers, officials of government, employees—their 
duty is to let the Spirit glorify their tasks, so that light may be cast on 
their dealings with their fellow men. If criticism is to be levelled at 
Lutheran teachers of ethics, it might be said that they have repeated 
too often the imagery of Luther who was acquainted with the pro- 
fessions of the sixteenth century. Instead they should have applied his 
words to the whole new order of professions which later centuries have 
created. Callings have changed, but not, however, for Christians, the 
call. A full development of the principle would show that even in the 
twentieth century there are no occupations in which Christians find 
themselves but that Christ can find a way for them to witness of his 
presence there. 


Vv 


Scandinavian workers with wood are not unknown for their attitude 
to their work. The neatness of the Northern home, the cleanliness of 
the cities, the skill of peasant weaving and of folk art—the visitor to 
Scandinavia who has himself been brought up in the spirit of a 
Lutheran home, never doubts that there is a relationship between the 
parish church and the parish life. cat 

Something of the joy of good workmanship marks the Christian who 
has seen the revelation of the Lord at his workbench. Yet, the most 
pointed criticism of Lutheranism is that it confines its activity to 
the home, the individual, the congregation. Does it not steer clear 
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of the market place, the legislature, the law-courts, where the great 
decisions are made, which, after all, influence the individual more 
than do the sermons from the pulpit? Is not this the course of 
the church in Germany, with such dire results? The answers to these 
questions involve us in the Lutheran conception of the state. Scan- 
dinavian Lutheranism may at least clarify the problem by making us 
discern distinctions between German and Northern situations. We 
take Sweden as illustrative of the North though there are important 
differences in the various countries. 

In a contemporary work (Svensk K yrkohunskan), Bishop Brilioth, 
one of Sweden’s foremost scholars and a leader in the ecumenical 
movement, has traced the divergent paths taken by the Lutheran 
Church in Germany and the Swedish Church since the Reformation. 
In Germany the removal of Pope and Emperor as sovereigns over the 
German states and church, left no central authority to take their 
places. The territorial princes naturally assumed the temporal power, 
and extended it over the congregations who had achieved no central 
government in place of the bishops. The diocesan divisions, in fact, 
disappeared and the political division prevailed. Consistories and 
superintendents, under the sway of the prince, took over the control of 
the church, and so autonomy for the church was lost. The revolution 
after the World War led to a new organization of the Church, but 
only the future can tell whither lies the permanent way of the Ger- 
man Church. 

How incorrect it is to attribute political weakness to Lutheranism 
on the basis of the German development becomes apparent the mo- 
ment we turn to the Swedish Church. The bishops maintained their 
dioceses in the Reformation years, and the Church never resigned its 
independence. For generations the clergy formed one of the estates 
in Parliament and protected the privileges of the Church.’ And from 
the middle of the last century (1863) the Church has had its own 
convocation, with veto rights on acts of Parliament when church in- 
terests are concerned. Under the chairmanship of the archbishop of 
Upsala, k yrkométet provides for both clerical and lay representation 
of the entire Church, and exercises decisive influence in all matters 
pertaining to the inner life and external organization of the Church of 
Sweden. It may truly be said of all the Northern countries that their 
seelega have not surrendered their autonomy to an all-absorbing 
state. 7 


But critics may still persist that these churches confine themselves 
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to the inward life, and are not active in the solution of the great ques- 
tions of social life—political and economic problems. The churchmen 
of the North, however, will not agree to such a charge, and can offer 
evidence to the contrary. 

For example, there is the record of Grundtvig. For this genial, gen- 
uine, gifted Dane, Christianity was not a foreign importation which 
should displace the native character, but a force which should pro- 
duce in Denmark a native type of happy and healthy Christian activ- 
ity. All the innate abilities should be cultivated, and youth and adults 
should through community enterprise raise the level of intelligence, 
prosperity, culture. The folk high-schools were the instrument in this 
movement. But the full attainment of Danish life required the min- 
istry of the Church if motive and character were to be above a mere 
humanistic level. The hymns of Grundtvig spoke of a more than an 
earthly community, but its heavenly grace and power touched the 
earthly life in and through the Christian Church. 

Then there is the wide variety of social activity within the Church 
of today in Scandinavia. Much could be said of the care of sick and 
poor, the part played by the Church in the educational system, on 
foreign fields, the extensive program of the diaconate both among 
men and women, the Inner Mission in Denmark, the lay activity 
among the Norwegian Christians. But only a reference is possible, 
here, to the unique program of the Sigtuna Stiftelse in Sweden. This 
is an attempt to bring together in one place all the diverse forms of 
thinking in Sweden and inquire where the Church can give its most 
effective help. The professions are represented in its forums, the lead- 
ers of labor here meet the employers, the Church is confronted with 
all types of persons and of thought. Christian realism before modern 
life here finds expression—the Church is not without interest in any- 
thing human. “The people of Sweden, a people of God,” was the 
motto of the Christian student movement thirty years ago, out of 
which came Manfred Bjorkqvist’s vision of the Sigtuna Institute. 
(The World Christian Student Federation was organized in Sweden.) 


VI 


Beside all this, the ecumenical strivings of Christian leaders in the 
Scandinavian Church stand forth as an example of Lutheran partici- 
pation in national and international issues. ges 

Still, despite a multitude of ways in which Scandinavian Christians 
hope to affect the development of community living, the Church main- 
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tains that the ordering of political and economic conditions is the duty 
of the state. In the thought of these Lutherans, though, the state is 
not an enemy of the Church. It is the providential arrangement of a 
power which is responsible for all the citizens of the nation and to 
which all citizens owe a divine duty of respect, obedience, service. 
The Church does not expect to write the laws for the state, since love 
and willingness characterize Christian obedience to the Lord’s will, 
and in the nation are many whose allegiance to the state must be 
gained by compulsion, which is not a Christian characteristic. But 
the Church does expect by example and persuasion to exert an influ- 
ence in the state which will make for the kind of righteousness advo- 
cated by Christian citizens. 

These state churches in Scandinavia are in reality folk churches. 
The homogeneity of these countries is unparalleled, probably, in Prot- 
estantism. Because the citizens of the state are so largely also mem- 
bers of the one Church, it is impossible to draw a line dividing the 
individual’s participation in state and his fellowship in the Church. 
The individual acts thus in a great degree in a dual capacity. Recall- 
ing Browning’s word as to the mutual debt of body and soul, we may 
question whether state helps Church more than Church helps state. 
But theoretically the Lutheran Church insists that it is in the realm 
of citizenship that the Christian must seek solution of temporal prob- 
lems—the Church’s responsibility is to create the kind of citizens who 
will seek to do God’s will on earth. 

Asceticism in the form of renunciation of life in the world is not a 
part of Scandinavian Christianity. For four hundred years monastic 
and convent life have been practically unknown. Even in the pre- 
Reformation period there was little of it, and celibacy of the clergy 
was hardly enforced in the late Middle Ages before it was abandoned 
in the Reformation. Toil has been necessary to wrest a living from 
the forests and waters of Scandinavia, but the Church has taught the 
dignity of labor and the citizens have accepted their conditions as a 
challenge to improve them. The state is not divine in the sense that 
its officials or form cannot be changed. The function of a community 
government is God given, for the individual is a social being, but the 
Christians in these lands have not felt themselves prohibited from 
changing the personnel of the government. Political forms are no 
more sacrosanct than ecclesiastical forms in a country where epis- 
copacy prevails but is not held to be essential. 
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Such a phrase as that of Heimann (“The Great Gulf Between Ger- 
many and the West,” in Christendom, Summer, 1940), “the Lu- 
theran conclusion which conceded to authority an autonomous realm 
of amoral power” is, to a Lutheran, incomprehensible. Scandinavian 
Lutherans would hardly agree, either, with a recent statement of 
Visser *t Hooft that “it is quite generally denied that the Church has 
any ethical function with regard to the State.” In a brilliant study of 
Luther’s Doctrine of the State, Einar Billing emphasizes Luther’s 
words, “Christ does not have two bodies, or two types of bodies, one 
secular, the other spiritual. He is one head and His body is one.” 
(E. A., 21:283.) In this corpus, the temporal and spiritual each has 
its distinctive function, given it by the one God. As an example of 
what the spiritual can say to the temporal, Billing quotes (E.A., 22: 
93), “One should not, one cannot, one will not in the long run endure 
your tyranny and arbitrariness. . . . It is now not the same world as 
formerly, when you hunted and pursued the people as wild animals.” 
And the spiritual, as well as the temporal power, has an unlimited 
right “to go unfettered through the whole body of Christendom.” 
Billing, quoting Luther, reminds the Church “‘to exercise its ministry 
with the Word and be respected by every one in the community.” 
(Luther’s Ladra Om Staten, 195, 170, 180.) The experience of the 
Church in Sweden is in conformity with Billing’s interpretation of 
Lutheranism, when he says, “The spiritual power in the Lutheran 
Church considers every isolation from the life of the civil community 
as something deeply unnatural. It is a part of the essence of Luther- 
anism that it wishes to ‘set up market’ (E.A., 45:50) right outside the 
citizens’ doors.” 

The paradox of Lutheran ethics was succinctly stated by Bishop 
Gummerus of Finland, at Stockholm. “A real Christianizing of the 
community,” he declared, “is not possible in this world.” But, he went 
on, “that does not in the least excuse the individual Christian from the 
obligation of himself living up to this ideal or from attempting to real- 
ize it in the life of the community so far as it is consistent with truth.” 

The Swedish language has a word for society which is the same 
word which meets us in the Third Article of the Creed, where the 
English uses, “communion”—namely, samfundet. And something 
of the religious connotation of “communion” adheres to the Swedish 
term, with cognate terms in the other northern languages. The same 
motive which makes Scandinavians loathe to draw too clear a line of 
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distinction between Church and state operates in the inclination to 
consider the community interests inseparable from the individual's. 
The Scandinavian Lutheran pastor is a pastor of a parish, not of a 
select few composing a congregation. Between this notion of the parish 
with all its interest wherein the Church is central and the contem- 
porary notion of “communism” where the Church has been excluded 
from the community, lies the whole modern development of secular- 
ism. How thoroughly this latter philosophy is resisted in Scandinavia, 
the people of Finland bear witness. 

In Sweden individuals so inclined may leave the Church for some 
other religious organization. Very few do so. To leave the Church is 
almost as difficult as to leave the state. One leaves too much of one- 
self, one’s heritage and hope. Most Scandinavians feel that their home 
is in both spheres. Many strive to make their own a holy land. Even 
the state, when government has come into the hands of the Social 
Democrats, has not let secularization proceed to the point of alienat- 
ing the Church. The words of one of Sweden’s foremost historians, 
Harald Hjarne a generation ago, have proved prophetic: 


A State which has assumed the responsibility of educating youth, caring for 
the bodily and spiritual health of its people, being concerned for the advancement 
of the arts and sciences, preventing or removing poverty even without regard to 
its own immediate financial interests, and in the determining and examinations 
of injustice seeks to distinguish as carefully as possible between various motives, 
endeavors, deeds and kinds of proof, while seeking reform and other philanthropic 
purposes in punishment,—such a State cannot cease to continue, even as the 
initiative of all these tasks was borrowed in earlier days from the Church, to em- 


ploy and appeal to such spiritual forces as belong within the church’s domain 
(Stat och Kyrka, p. 210). 


VII 


Our conclusion is that forces too strong for the Church have over- 
whelmed it in all countries. Christendom no less than Christ must 
suffer crucifixion by powers which sit in Caesar’s seat. We may still 
believe that, in Germany as in Sweden, the Lutheran Church opposes 
evil in high places and in low, even as it looks for the time when the 
kingdoms of this world shall give way to the Kingdom of God. Fur- 
thermore, let us not forget that in few countries have the churches 
been put to such a test as have the German Lutherans. In the light of 
later events it may be of value to remind ourselves that as long ago as 
1925 one of the German delegates to Stockholm, Superintendent 
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Klingemann of the Rhine Province, caused a deep impression as he 
objected to a report of the Commission on “The Church and Inter- 
national Relations.” He said: 


You will pardon me if I state a view of the great questions involved which may 
not be yours. We suffer under heavy burdens and cannot judge with that equanim- 
ity which may come natural to nations satisfied with the present state of things. 
We live under heavy burdens, our land and nation is torn to pieces, our wealth is 
destroyed, our industrial life is fettered—disarmed we live in an armed world. 


In the meanwhile across the gulf that nations create between them- 
selves the only bridge is that of the church. The church, be it in 
Scandinavia or in Germany, is not that which separates, but the bond 
of union between the divisions of mankind. Nathan Sdderblom, who 
confessed that he did “fully accept the message of Evangelic trust and 
freedom entrusted by God to his prophet Martin Luther” also hoped 
for a union “around the Cross, the supreme symbol of divine grace 
and human faithfulness.” Erling Eidem, the present archbishop of 
Sweden, has written a little book entitled The Suffering God, to re- 
mind us of his character who is seeking to redeem the world. In all 
lands Lutherans have believed that there is a close resemblance be- 
tween the way Christ and Christians realize God’s will in the world. 
In either case it is a via crucis. To some this may seem a foolishness 
or a barrier; to them it is a power of God unto salvation of societies as 
well as individuals. 


ECUMENICAL ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
INTERCHURCH MOVEMENTS 


By HERMANN N. MORSE 


HIS paper is not concerned with the theoretical or dogmatic 

aspects of ecumenical unity, but is limited to the formal ex- 

pression of unity through the co-operative organizations of the 
churches with primary reference to America. The distinction is arbi- 
trary but has a real basis in experience. I am fully sympathetic with 
the attempt to formulate an acceptable theoretical basis for Christian 
unity. At the same time, I am persuaded that we have the immedi- 
ately urgent task of giving sincere and earnest expression to whatever 
degree of unity we now have, hoping our faith will grow stronger and 
clearer as we walk by it. With this in mind, I wish to state certain 
points of view and raise certain questions as to our current efforts in 
interchurch co-operation. 


I 


In the on-going life and work of the Christian Church what is the 
real practical urgency behind the movement for unity? I am con- 
scious of three urgent needs, though doubtless there are many others: 

First, to unify the ministry of the church in the local community 
where the church has its direct and intimate contact with life. Here 
our divisions sometimes defeat us altogether, usually make it more diffi- 
cult to influence certain groups and certain aspects of life, and almost 
always lessen the total impact of the church upon the total life of the 
community. This is most apparent in those communities which have 
most rapidly or most markedly changed in population or in social and 
economic characteristics but it is not confined to them. We have no 
way of developing a total Christian strategy for a community or area 
that is in any sense adequate. The average church is obliged to con- 
cern itself with a constituency rather than with a community. The 
untouched and, as far as we can see, untouchable areas of life increase 
in significance. 

Second, the need to enable the church to think with a common 
mind, speak with a common voice, act with a common purpose in rela- 
tion to current issues of vital importance to society. Here our divisions 
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create confusion as to what Christianity means for human relation- 
ships. Practically, society discounts the church as a directing influ- 
ence in many fields in which it ought to be the dominant influence. 
One reason why the state has increasingly taken the initiative in giv- 
ing expression to a sense of social resonsibility is just that the church 
as a whole is so ineffective in creating a common Christian mind and 
conscience with reference to those aspects of life which are funda- 
mentally at variance with Christian principle. The church, as an 
agency to guide the course of human life, stands in danger of being 
defeated by conditions which exist only because Christians tolerate 
them or even, in some cases, profit by them. 

Third, the need to co-ordinate and unify the missionary and educa- 
tional outreaches of the church. In this field much has been done and 
much still remains to be done. Where the church is least securely 
established or least sure of itself it most needs the added strength to be 
derived from unity. 


II 


The most serious weakness of the whole co-operative and, hence, of 
the whole ecumenical movement seems to me to be its piecemeal char- 
acter. I suppose it was inevitable that the sincere efforts to organize 
- co-operation on various levels and in various fields should have been 
so largely un-co-ordinated, so limited in scope and with so little cumu- 
lative effect in building up an inclusive unity of spirit and effort. In 
launching any co-operative movement it is generally less important to 
state what it is intended to accomplish than to make clear, to its more 
or less reluctant prospective constituents, what its arbitrary limitations 
are. The same organizations and the same people will devotedly co- 
operate at one point while, with equal zeal, they compete at another ; 
or will simultaneously co-operate in different fields in such manner 
that the separate efforts to a degree cancel each other. The one thing 
we have certainly not done is to conceive of ecumenicity—for all the 
connotations of the word—as a garment of one piece rather than as a 
whole variegated wardrobe. 

In this country, most of the organizational trends in Protestantism 
root back to a pioneer tradition which we are very slow to outgrow. It 
is that every new or special interest or enthusiasm or insight (how- 
ever partial in character) must be entrusted to a new agency. Sects 
have come into existence to emphasize a single point, often not re- 
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garded, even by its adherents, as of cardinal importance. In many 
denominations the development of the general missionary and educa- 
tional program has involved an imposing list of separate boards and 
agencies. In my own denomination, when the Board of National Mis- 
sions was organized in 1923, it took over the work of seven agencies 
but actually assumed the task in which, during the preceding hundred 
years or so, thirty-four different agencies had been involved. Inter- 
denominational and non-denominational efforts have been similarly 
specialized and divided. We have had organizational divisions based 
on sex, on regional or sectional lines, on functional interests, on differ- 
ences in attitude, policy and method, or on nothing more tangible 
than contrasting personalities. This was doubtless inevitable in a pio- 
neer, expansion age. Our age is not that. In a relatively mature so- 
ciety, the fundamental problem of religious as of social organization 
is a problem of relationships and of integration. 

I fully recognize how immensely complicated is the organizational 
problem of the church and how many different factors it involves. 
Nevertheless, I have had a steadily growing feeling for many years that 
one of the greatest obstacles to the success of the church is the com- 
plicated clumsiness of its machinery, which is so constructed that you 
can never, by any possibility, bring the whole force of the church, or 
even of one branch of the church, to bear upon an area or a problem 
or a task in its entirety. 

In the field of interdenominational organization, no existing agency 
is fully representative of the entire interests of the co-operating groups. 
Each is simply a medium of working together in certain specific and 
usually marginal interests. What is committed to such an organiza- 
tion is usually less important than what is withheld. The purpose is 
usually thought of as the ultimate strengthening of denominational 
organization and activity rather than as an effort valuable in itself 
and as a movement toward complete unity. The question comes to 
mind whether, in the long run, there is any way to do interdenomina- 
tional work except to do it denominationally. 

An equally obvious comment is that most interdenominational or- 
ganizations, in addition to limitations imposed because of what the 
co-operating denominations withhold, are limited also by our inter- 
interdenominational, functional divisions. These are often based on 
conceptions of uniqueness or difference which, intellectually at least, 
we have outgrown, but which are not only accepted but vigorously 
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maintained. Certain organizations have some constituents with de- 
cided notions as to those with whom or as to the fields in which they 
will co-operate. One is led to wonder whether the only way to do 
interdenominational work is to do it in fragments. 


Ill 


We may derive considerable satisfaction from the variety and 
strength of the integrative tendencies which have been at work in the 
American churches in recent years, even though the results are as yet 
spotty and incomplete. The following may be cited as significant ex- 
amples: 

(1) Astrong tendency within the denominations to reduce the num- 
ber of general agencies, with broader definitions of function, to relate 
them more closely to each other at all points of common or overlap- 
ping interest, and to bring them all increasingly under some form of 
central ecclesiastical control. The important thing here is the recog- 
nition of the necessary inter-relatedness of the various interests repre- 
sented by these agencies within the total program of the church. 

(2) A tendency within some denominations, not as strong as the 
foregoing but gaining momentum, to strengthen the ties binding to- 
gether the various geographical units; e.g., relating the strong, so- 
called “self-supporting” or “independent” units to national organiza- 
tions and programs; also, tying more closely together major city and 
state organizations, or the various local units which divide responsi- 
bility for a particular area, as for the parts of a metropolitan area. 

(3) A strong tendency toward the uniting of kindred denomina- 
tions or, failing that, toward strengthening their fellowship and co- 
operation. 

(4) The considerable progress which has been made, in spite of 
much inertia and considerable opposition, in solving the problems of 
interdenominational competition, particularly in small communities 
or in exceptional situations, and in effecting actual unity of ministry 
at many points. ur 

(5) The increasing number and the wider distribution of inter- 
denominational organizations and movements of many kinds. Irre- 
spective of results, this tendency indicates a somewhat wistful recog- 
nition of the need of integration across denominational lines. 

(6) The increasing pressure in states and other local areas to 
broaden the scope of church federations or Councils of Churches. The 
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emergence of the inclusive Council of Churches within a state seems to 
me to be, potentially, the most important recent development in the 
whole field of interdenominational co-operation. 

(7) The increasing pressure upon national co-operative agencies to 
find a basis for a complete co-ordination of their organizations and 
programs. As yet the pressure is more significant than the timid re- 
sponses it has evoked, but failure at this point will prove to be in the 
future, as I think it now is, the greatest single obstacle to progress in 
the ecumenical movement so far as this country is concerned. We will 
do no service to ecumenicity if the various agencies which urge the 
denominations to co-operate reproduce in themselves the most un- 
desirable features of sectarianism. 

(8) The growing recognition of the importance of effectively relat- 
ing to each other all of the recognized co-operative agencies on the 
different levels of the local community, state, nation and world, so 
that the co-operative movement will have a clear channel all the way 
up and down the scale. We are beginning to outgrow the notion that 
co-operation is a different problem, intrinsically, on each of these vari- 
ous levels. In consequence, it is coming to seem something less than 
appropriate when earnest, or at any rate highly articulate advocates 
of co-operation on the national or world level prove anything but 
helpful in developing co-operation in the local community or state. 


IV 


The problem of integration among interdenominational agencies 
presents many practical difficulties, even assuming unanimous desire 
and complete readiness to effect such integration. We may pass over, 
not as unimportant but as obvious, the fact that different agencies have 
different denominational constituents. The instances in which a given 
denomination will support one organization and decline to support an- 
other on the same level create a problem for which there is no solution 
but patient education. The question of the basis of denominational 
adherence has, however, other aspects. This adherence may be by the 
action of individual churches, or of minor judicatories, or of general 
judicatories, or of Boards and general agencies, or by some combina- 
tion of these methods. When action is by congregations it carries, in 
some denominations, little ecclesiastical significance. When it is by — 
minor judicatories the difficulty is encountered that these judicatories 
follow no common geographical pattern. Action by general agencies 
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is freer from ecclesiastical limitations but has less significance for the 
general life of the church. Action by the highest judicatories has the 
greatest significance but imposes corresponding limitations. 

What we confront, practically, is that no denomination has a single 
and authoritative method of relating itself to the whole co-operative 
movement and that no interdenominational organization has any way 
of relating itself to the whole organization and life of a denomination. 
This appears to be the most serious difficulty in the way of developing 
a thoroughly integrated, total co-operative movement. Here we have 
the old familiar problem of how to reconcile and give equal value to 
local initiative and responsibility, distinctive functional interests, and 
inclusive national and world concerns. 

Turning specifically to the world-phase of this question, the creation 
of a World Council of Churches, quite unrelated organically to any 
other parts of the co-operative structure, may because of that fact ac- 
complish little or nothing to further the co-operative movement in our 
own country. Its constitution provides for direct representation of the 
several denominations and not for any form of federal representation. 
It is thus just one more stone on the pile. It may be a very glowing 
and valuable stone but it isn’t being used to help build an inclusive 
co-operative structure. 


V 


These various comments, familiar enough in themselves, have been 
made at this length in the interest of what may be no more than a 
wild dream. Personally, I have dreamed of and prayed for a truly 
united Christian Church, but leave that aside for now. My present 
dream is this: why not launch a serious effort to create a co-operative 
movement, inclusive of all who will participate in it, which shall be 
so conceived and so organized as to implement co-operation, not on 
one level only and not in some one particular only, but through one 
organically unified structure all the way from the local community to 
a world-wide outreach? Conceive of this nation as a member of a 
world federation of nations and you have one expression of what I 
mean. The local community, the county, the state each has its own 
organized life; the various functional interests are adequately safe- 
guarded and developed through departments and special agencies ; 
the nation has its individuality and unity. The whole is one structure 
—not just a pile of stones, but a solidly constructed building. In co- 
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operation, what we have is the pile of stones; what we need is the 
building. A hundred questions must be asked and answered before a 
satisfactory blueprint could be made; even then, one is hardly likely 
to underestimate the difficulty of erecting the building. I can only 
hope to suggest some possible lines of procedure, not necessarily stated 
in the order in which they would be undertaken. 


VI 


It is my belief that, as Protestantism is now generally organized, 
such an integrated ecumenical movement should primarily receive its 
sanction from the co-operating churches themselves through action by 
their supreme bodies. Differences in organization and structure among 
denominations would require each to proceed according to its own con- 
stitution to secure any necessary supplementary action of its minor 
judicatories and boards. But co-operation on every level—local com- 
munity, state, nation, world—would primarily depend upon an enabl- 
ing action of the denomination as a whole. 

In this way the whole co-operative movement would be brought 
into the main stream of Protestant church life. Only in this way, it 
seems to me, can the parts of the co-operative movement be unified. 
Unity can hardly be achieved among separate organizations which 
derive their sanction and authority from quite different sources. 

Some denominations might and others might not be ready for such 
a step as to commit themselves to co-operate all the way from the local 
community to the international field. Those that are ready need not 
wait until all are ready. Provision could easily be made for the partial 
participation of those that are not prepared to go the whole way. 

The purpose of such a general enabling action by the church itself 
would be: 

(1) to relate the church and its general boards and agencies to an 
inclusive national organization and to the World Council of Churches; 
and 

(2) to authorize its representative local or state or other units to 
enter into the inclusive co-operative organizations on these various 
levels ; and 

(3) to provide a basis for the organic relation to each other of the 
organizations on these various levels within one inclusive movement. 

One need not expect that the growth of the ecumenical movement 
will be uniformly from the top of the denominational structure down 
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or from the bottom up. Actually it ought to work both ways at the 
same time. This can only happen if there is a definite connection and 
a wide open path between its various stages. Now what momentum 
is gained at one point is partly lost when one tries to get from that 
point to any other point. It would be different if the whole movement 
were supported by the sanction of the whole church. 

Whatever may be the chronological order of the steps to be taken, 
it will be easier to outline the entire process if we begin with the local 
community and the state. 


Vil 


We now have Councils of Churches, variously called, in most of 
the larger and intermediate-sized cities and in some small cities. These 
vary as to source of authority, type of organization, scope of operation 
and in other particulars. Very few of the smaller communities or of 
the counties have anything even approximating a comprehensive 
interchurch organization, although there are many instances of or- 
ganizations more or less specialized or limited in character. The 
problem of how to unify or co-ordinate the ministry of the church 
to the local community is too complicated and specialized a question 
for treatment here. 

On the state level we find an organization of some type in nearly 
every state, and in some instances more than one state-wide organ- 
ization. Three types have predominated. One type has been based 
on the religious education interest and may be organically related to 
the International Council of Religious Education. A second type has 
been traditionally related to the field of interest of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and may now, on certain conditions, be affiliated with 
that Council. The third type has been primarily concerned with home 
missions, has usually been constituted by the denominational home 
mission executives, and has been loosely affiliated with the Home Mis- 
sions Council. A fourth type, emerging within recent years, has been 
the inclusive Council of Churches, comprehending the interests of all 
the other three types and, potentially at least, embracing all the com- 
mon interests of the co-operating churches. There has been no uni- 
form method of relating state-wide organizations to any existing city 
organizations within the state. 

The broad, solid foundation for the ecumenical movement, as far 
as we are concerned, should be provided by a common type of organ- 
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ization in every state and city which would be as inclusive in its char- 
acter as the structure we wish to build upon it. Instead, at present the 
foundation is nonexistent at some points, is in distinct and uncon- 
nected segments at some points, and is entirely unrelated to the super- 
structure at other points. There are obvious disadvantages in such a 
foundation. ; 

I am proposing that we commit ourselves to the ideal of an inclu- 
sive Council of Churches in each state and in each city requiring a 
separate organization, to merge or supersede any existing organiza- 
tions which are narrower or more specialized in scope. Certain prin- 
ciples of organizations may be stated: 

(1) Within the framework of the general sanction given by the 
denominations as a whole, each such Council should be actually con- 
stituted by the appropriate minor judicatories of which it would be 
directly representative. 

(2) In any given case, a denomination which had not acted na- 
tionally but was prepared to act locally should be included and have 
representation in the organization. 

(3) Each city (or county) organization should be autonomous in 
local matters but should be an integral part of the state organization 
in which it should have representation and with which it should fully 
co-operate. 

(4) In each organization provision should be made for both cler- 
ical and lay representation, including women. 

(5) On the state level each denomination should further implement 
its own participation according to its own polity, i.e., by reference to 
judicatories lower than the state-wide organization, or by adminis- 
trative and functional agencies, or by direct reference to the individ- 
ual churches or otherwise. In every instance, however, it seems de- 
sirable to provide for some form of adherence by the individual 
churches. 

(6) The form of organization should be broad enough to give a 


recognized place to every major interest included in the scope of the 
ecumenical movement. 


VIIl 


In the building to be erected on this foundation, the first story 
should be an inclusive national co-operative organization. This story 
may include many different rooms or, for that matter, various distinct 
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apartments but not, if you want a usable second story, a series of sep- 
arate houses. This is no new proposition and is now being frankly 
faced by the major national interdenominational bodies. Bringing it 
about presents serious difficulties and raises many questions. Never- 
theless, I do not see how we can delay much longer in coming to grips 
with this problem. A divided ecumenical movement is a contradiction 
in terms, and even if it were not it would not produce a united church. 
We often speak of these agencies as “the parent bodies” of the co- 
Operative movement. In what other realm do we have a biological 
conception that assumes that one infant must have a dozen or more 
parents? 

Here again I will not attempt a detailed blue print but will only 
state certain principles: 

(1) The national organization to be created should at least include 
the interests represented by the agencies now co-operating in the Inter- 
council Field Department and might well include the interests of other 
organizations not now so directly representative of the denominations. 
Eventually it should definitely include, also, the co-operative interests 
of church-related educational institutions, including theological sem- 
inaries, which would help to give the ecumenical movement the sup- 
port of a soundly conceived educational process. 

(2) The general organizational framework should be such as to 
provide for representation of three sorts: first, persons representative 
of the national ecclesiastical organizations of the churches as such; 
second, persons representative of the Boards and administrative agen- 
cies of the denominations; third, persons representative of the state 
and city organizations. These three types of representation will safe- 
guard, respectively, the general collective interests of the church as a 
whole, the specialized and often highly technical functional interests, 
and the differentiated local interests. 

(3) This organization would derive its authority primarily from the 
actions of the highest denominational bodies. There should, however, 
also be concurrent action by boards and agencies, where their relation 
to their national denominational bodies makes this desirable. 

(4) In its structure such an organization must make distinctions 
not unlike those necessary in the federal government. These would 
include adequate provision for, first, the broad legislative or policy- 
making and program-making function, second, the executive or ad- 
ministrative function, third, the judicial function concerned with 
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problems of relationship, fourth, promotional and fiscal interests, and, 
fifth, technical considerations of research and experimentation. 

(5) Provision should be made for representation in the organiza- 
tion of ministers, other types of professional religious leaders, and lay- 
men and women. 

(6) So far as possible, all activities designed to reach the individual 
churches and the ultimate constituency should be channeled through 
the state and city organizations. 

(7) The employed staffs of the state and city organizations should 
be an integral part of the national staff of the national organization. 

(8) The financial structure would necessarily recognize three 
sources of income—from the churches as such, from the Boards and 
other specialized agencies, and by direct appeals to individuals. I need 
hardly add that the problem of support for a national organization 
and for the support of organizations on other levels must be recog- 
nized and treated as one problem rather than as a field for inter- 
organizational competition. 


IX 


The World Council of Churches is now in process of organization 
with a constitution which does not provide for any organic relation- 
ship to a national co-operative structure. Doubtless it would be unwise 
at this time to attempt any serious amendment of that constitution. 
Its provision for the direct adherence of the individual denomination 
to the World Council is sound as far as it goes. The hiatus between | 
the World Council and the national organization might be spanned 
if the national organization made provision for a section on the World 
Council, the members of which should be the persons designated by 
the various denominations as their representatives on the World Coun- | 
cil. Such a provision would, from our point of view, place the World 
Council definitely in our co-operative structure without necessarily 
altering its relations to individual denominations or requiring any 
amendment of its charter. 


x 


I am not here raising the question of the relation of the World 
Council to other international co-operative movements but that ques-. 
tion seems to me much like the question of the relations among our 
national organizations. Here and on each level of organization we 
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should be careful to provide for a continuous flexibility of structure 
with such considerations as these in mind: 

(1) Certain denominations are prepared to go further and faster 
than others; so also are certain areas or regions. We want every de- 
nomination and every section to go with us as far as it will. 

(2) In some areas it is at least a possibility that we may find the 
way open for an experimental approach toward a locally-unified 
church still within the framework of our denominationally-organized 
Protestantism. 

(3) There is certainly need for constant experiment and pioneer- 
ing in every field of the church’s interest and work in this world that 
is so rapidly changing and where the church so often finds itself on 
the defensive if not in actual retreat. 

I present these comments, which certainly are not an adequate 
treatment of the topic, to voice my belief that, without any sacrifice 
or weakening of the religious liberty which is our precious heritage, 
we must find a way—not just sometime but now—to confront a di- 
vided and distraught world with a unified Christian movement and a 
united Christian force. 


“REALIZED” ESCHATOLOGY 
By FREDERICK C. GRANT 


OR AT least three quarters of a century, now, and especially 
F=: 1892 (when Johannes Weiss’ Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche 

Gottes appeared), New Testament theology has toiled with the 
problem of the “eschatology” of the Gospels. Did Jesus hold that the 
Kingdom of God was present or future? Was it “near at hand” in a 
temporal or in a spiritual sense?—soon to appear, or already “within 
you” or “in your midst”? Was it coming and on its way, or already 
here? 

The latest contribution to this discussion is the proposed solution 
known as “realized” eschatology; the view, namely, that Jesus not 
only announced the Kingdom as present but also took its present (and 
not merely future) reality for granted in all his activity and through- 
out his teaching. This cuts the ground from under “thoroughgoing” 
futuristic eschatology, with its speedily coming but of course still fu- 
ture Kingdom. And it seems to offer concessions, not hitherto made 
by “eschatologists,” to the view that Jesus’ central emphasis was eth- 
ical and religious, and concerned the present relations between God 
and men rather than the future of the world. The view merits care- 
ful study, as it is full of promise for exegesis and theology both. The 
following paper is a study of the latest book of the originator and lead- 
ing protagonist of the movement, History and the Gospel, by Profes- 
sor G. H. Dodd of the University of Cambridge (Scribner, 1938). 

The volume must of course be studied in connection with his earlier 
books. In addition to The Authority of the Bible, 1929, one should | 
read carefully his Shaffer Lectures delivered at Yale University on 
The Parables of the Kingdom, 1935 (revised 1936), and his King’s 
College Lectures, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, 
1936, with its appendix on “Eschatology and History.” The present 
lectures were delivered in 1938 at three seminaries in the United States 
—the Episcopal Theological School, Union and Andover-Newton. 
His Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge University, June, 1936, on The 
Present Task in New Testament Studies, is also important and be- 
longs with the late C. H. Turner’s famous inaugural at Oxford in 
1920. Where Turner surveyed the past, Dodd surveyed the present— 
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and to some extent the future! Another very important paper of his 
appeared in the Expository Times for June, 1932, “The Framework 
of the Gospel Narrative,” in which he outlined his theory that the 
common pattern of the ministry of Jesus found in the speeches of the 
first half of Acts, tallying as it does with the outline of Mark, goes 
back to the apostolic kerygma: a point I shall discuss later. This does 
not pretend to be a list of Dr. Dodd’s published writings, but only of 
some which are important for the study of his present work. 


I 


The method followed in this paper will be to take up the argument 
of History and the Gospel, chapter by chapter, and comment upon it. 
At the end we shall come face to face with its fundamental thesis, 
“realized” eschatology. The first chapter begins with an exposition of 
a familiar—but not too familiar—theme, viz., that Christianity is a 
historical religion. Despite both the earlier exaggerations of “histori- 
cism” and the present-day tendency to recoil in the direction of an 
emphasis upon the supra-historical nature of the Christian revelation, 
the fact remains that Christianity is rooted in history, and cannot 
escape questions of historical fact. “No insistence upon the religious 
character of the Gospels, or the transcendent nature of the revelation 
which they contain, can make [such questions] irrelevant” (p. 15). 
Christianity is rooted in events, not in ideas (p. 16). As against 
Gnosticism and similar systems which set forth Christianity as a scheme 
of ideas, it is clear that our religion “depends upon a valuation of his- 
torical events as the medium of God’s self-revelation in action” (p. 
19). It is not a rationalization of either mysticism or the worship of 
nature: and yet it has a place for both, or rather for the essential val- 
ues in both, for “it does not repudiate the revelation of God either in 
nature or in spiritual experience” (p. 22). But greater than either, for 
Christianity as for Hebraism and Judaism, is God’s self-revelation in 
history, which is the primary field of divine action (p. 23). Hence 
Christianity must take history in utter seriousness, and diligently in- 
quire with the Beroeans (Acts 17:11) of all significant reported 
events, “whether these things were so.” For “history in the full sense 
consists of events which possess not merely a private but a public in- 
terest, and a meaning which is related to broad and permanent con- 
cerns of human society” (p. 26). The meaning the event possesses is 
of course part of the event itself—which is no bare occurrence but an 
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occurrence plus its significance for those involved in it, impressed by 
it, and sufficiently impressed to hand on some record of it. Hence 
history is not simply the rhythmic repetition of average occurrences: 
it has room for particular, unique, unrepeated and unrepeatable 
events (p. 29)—and this is precisely what Christianity assumes and 
affirms of the event with which it began. Professor Dodd shows how 
this assumption of uniqueness in actual occurrences underlies the 
whole Biblical outlook, Old Testament narrative and prophecy as 
well as later apocalyptic. God is the living God, who by “mighty 
acts” reveals his purposes in human history. His cosmic aspects or rela- 
tions are not so greatly stressed in the Old Testament as are his his- 
torical; and there is no dreamy Oriental mysticism to wrap him in 
cloudy veils of silence and abstraction. He is a dynamic, volitional, 
energetic deity: one thinks of Ludwig Kohler’s brilliant new work on 
Old Testament Theology (Tiibingen:Mohr, 1936) with its vivid and 
accurate description of the primitive Hebrew conception of Yahweh, 
the swift-riding desert deity who comes at once to the help of his 
people when they call out to him. As Dodd insists, apocalyptic is not 
based upon any immanental doctrines of the divine presence or pur- 
pose: God is transcendent, and his purposes, if formerly obscure, are 
now fully declared to his seers—at least as far as “they are able to 
receive it”—in symbol and parable. He is “the high and lofty one that 
inhabiteth eternity” ; and he is just as free to intervene in history, ac- 
cording to the apocalyptists and later Judaism generally, as he was in 
the conception of the prophets. For Hebraism and for Judaism both, 
God is free, self-determined, and active. He is never to be confined 
within the iron cage of some system of law, his own or any other. And 
history, accordingly, is the stage on which this God works out his pur- 
poses: the whole fundamental conception of history, as we find it in | 
the Old Testament, the apocalypses, and generally in ancient Juda- 
ism, is a teleological one. It is grounded in the telos, the end, the final 
purpose which God the creator and redeemer of Israel has in mind. 
Hence eschatology, the views or beliefs regarding the final destiny of 
men and nations, is no after-thought or intrusion from without into 
Jewish thinking, but belongs to the essence of traditional Jewish reli- 
gion. 

This point of view enables us to recognize at once the importance 
of the historicity of the Gospels, and of the frame of ideas which 


supplied the earliest interpretation of the unique events the Gospels 
record. 
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The author turns now to the historical tradition contained in the 
New Testament, and approaches its documents, first of all, as a secu- 
lar historian might. These documents belong of course to Kleinlitera- 
tur, as the Germans say; they are letters and Volksbiicher, the brief 
and more or less non-literary writings of a religious movement among 
the lower classes.* But they are of great value, to the secular historian, 
for this very reason. Ancient historians took little notice of the com- 
mon people, their aspirations, their efforts, their hopes and beliefs; 
but here are first-hand documents to supplement and to some extent 
fill out the picture of peasant and proletarian life under the early em- 
pire. The Gospels, in particular, “give us a glimpse of the minds and 
ways of people in Palestine shortly before the Jewish War and the 
final settlement of the province, which is of real value for an under- 
standing of the situation” (p. 42). But the events they describe do not 
seem of much importance for the history of the early empire—Chris- 
tianity was not destined to draw general attention to itself for some 
generations to come. It was at first only one among many proofs and 
examples of the need for policing the empire. Eventually, of course, 
the historian has to take it into account; but that time is not yet, nor 
for many years after the events described in the Gospels. 

Professor Dodd’s statement may be illustrated from the fact that 
the Cambridge Ancient History does not recount the Rise of Chris- 
tianity until it emerges upon the stage of public history in the days of 
Trajan (Vol. x1, Chap. vu, by the late Canon Streeter). Yet it is cer- 
tainly of interest, still from the viewpoint of the secular historian, to 
have in our possession so many surviving documents of the beginnings 
of this popular movement which was thus destined eventually to take 
its place in secular history—indeed, in time, to become “part and 
parcel of secular history” (p. 46). One wishes, again with the secular 
historian, that we had similar collections for the other religious move- 
ments of that age: Mithraism, e.g., or the religion of Isis. Of course 
the documents are not all first-hand. Paul’s letters—the authentic 
ones, that is—are indeed first-hand; but the Gospels are later, and 
tell ‘us rather the ideas and beliefs which Christians entertained re- 
garding their Founder during the period between Nero and Trajan 
(or Hadrian, some of us would say). Yet these Gospels contain tradi- 
tions of a much earlier date, and even written sources that probably 
long antedate the Jewish War and the Fall of Jerusalem. These tra- 
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ditions are Palestinian, for the most part, and represent Jesus as he 
was understood and interpreted in the earliest period of the primitive 
Jewish church. That is, “the life and thought of the Early Church 
were the matrix within which this tradition assumed its present form, 
and as such they are of the first importance for our purposes” (p. 48). 
When we turn to the Epistles, we find that they constantly pre- 
suppose—just as do the Gospels—the existence of a central body of 
accepted tradition (p. 49). However “massive” the growing theology 
of Paul, however bold and original his interpretations, his exegesis, his 
metaphors—or those, equally, of the authors of the Epistle to Hebrews 
and of the Gospel of John—the common Christian tradition is every- 
where presupposed. This tradition has two aspects or emphases: on 
the one hand it is “preaching” or “proclamation” (kerygma) about 
God’s action for the salvation of men; on the other, it “embodies an 
ethical idea for corporate and individual life” (didaché). This 
didaché has a characteristic form of its own (p. 51), akin to the 
“onomic” style of the Greeks, though the best name for it is probably 
the one Dodd gives it, parainesis, exhortation. But its affinities (as far 
as form goes, and to some extent contents as well) are with the Jew- 
ish Wisdom school, not with Greek philosophy. Examples of it are 
found in the ethical sections of the Epistles—which as Bishop Philip 
Carrington shows in his new work on The Primitive Christian Cate- 
chism,’ tally remarkably in form with what we know of elementary 
ethical instruction in Jewish schools in the Tannaite period. The 
Christians had to be “instructed in the way of the Lord” ; their ideal, 
as Johannes Weiss held,* was “life in accordance with the words and 
commandments of the Lord” (i.e., of the Lord Jesus). And it is most 
impressive how this ethical instruction set forth in the Epistles tallies, 
both in form and in content, with the ethical teaching contained in | 
the Gospels. Early Christianity did not borrow the whole of its ethics 
from Stoicism or from Judaism; the much later work of St. Ambrose, 
De Offictts Ministrorum, may be a Christian revision of Cicero’s De 
O ffictis, but the ethics of the apostles were those of Jesus of Nazareth, 
as reported or reflected in the traditions contained in the Gospels. 
Thus “underlying the whole life of the early Christian community” 
is va common tradition having two main aspects” (p. 52): the theo- 
logical sections of the Epistles reflect the preaching (to kerygma), the 
ethical sections the instruction (hé didaché). And each of these pre- 
supposes the other, and both alike refer back to a historical Figure as 
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their “perpetual point of reference.” (This was of course something 
unique in ancient religion.) It has often been assumed that Paul was 
not interested in “the historical Jesus” ; but Dodd is surely right in in- 
sisting that Paul consistently and constantly presupposes the historical 
Jesus and the tradition regarding his life and teaching—as well as his 
death, resurrection, and exaltation. The detailed proof in Chapter m 
is convincing. Even if we discount the hypothesis of “Testimony 
Books” (which I cannot believe were as early as a number of British 
writers suppose), there were certainly current and familiar proofs 
from the Old Testament (the only Bible the earliest Christians pos- 
sessed) which are quoted again and again, in different connections 
and applications, by the New Testament writers (e.g., Psalm 2:7). 
And even if, likewise, we discount Dodd’s own theory of a pattern 
underlying the speeches of Acts 1-12 (since ex hypothesi the author of 
Acts had read and used the Gospel of Mark*), still the probability is 
that this simple pattern is correct and—was familiar to every Chris- 
tian. How else would the story of Jesus be told? Even John, for all 
his emphasis upon a Judean ministry, cannot escape it. Jesus begins 
in Galilee, and later comes up to Jerusalem. Both the Preaching and 
the Teaching, accordingly, both kerygma and didaché presuppose and 
reflect a common tradition of Jesus, the general character of its con- 
tents, and indicate the place it occupied in the life of the early church 
(p. 73). “From the very beginning of things, the life of the Church 
grew up about this central tradition, which remained normative of its 
thought, its worship, and its practice through all the rapid and far- 
reaching development which it underwent in the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic periods.” The Gospels are “the deposit, or crystallization, of 
this tradition in narrative form”: “They result from the gathering to- 
gether of material of various kinds about a central strand of testimony 
embodied from the first in the preaching (kerygma) and teaching 
(didaché) of the Church.” Both elements are represented—Mark 
represents the story of Jesus, as told in the preaching, Q his teaching, 
as told and retold in the teaching of the earliest church (p. 74). 


III 


Chapter m summarizes the argument thus far, and draws the in- 
ference that “a true historical perspective suggests that it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the kerygma, or the facts and beliefs in- 
volved in it, created the community, than to say that the community 
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created the kerygma” (p. 77). As a criticism of Bultmann’s extreme 
view, according to which many of the sayings and even parables were 
the creation of the community, there is doubtless truth enough in 
Dodd’s inference to meet the requirements ; but surely the community 
—i.e., a community or group of Jesus’ followers, large or small, organ- 
ized or unorganized—existed before the kerygma was proclaimed (see 
p. 103!). For it was first proclaimed in this group, and by this group 
to their neighbors in Palestine. And yet there certainly are sayings— 
not many, but surely a few—which do reflect the community and its 
circumstances even more fully (to say the least) than they do those of 
Jesus’ lifetime or ministry: the stater in the fish’s mouth, the parable 
of the Wicked Vineyard Workers, to give only two examples, a saying 
and a parable. 

The next step in the argument is to consider the Passion Narrative, 
which source and form critics agree is probably the oldest continuous 
narrative in the Gospels. It certainly reflects a stereotyped pattern, 
retained even in the Fourth Gospel despite its heightened theological 
interpretation. Its motives are simple—to show that Jesus foreknew 
and accepted his death, and so was not “taken unawares,” that he 
was condemned unjustly, and that his sufferings “fulfilled the Scrip- 
tures.” “The characteristic features of martyr-legends are conspicu- 
ously absent, such as harrowing details of suffering, edifying speeches, 
and miraculous interventions on behalf of the sufferer” (p. 83 )—fea- 
tures familiar from the later Books of Maccabees and from early Chris- 
tian Acta Martyrum. Nor, save for Old Testament quotations and al- 
lusions, is there any theologizing. In other words, we are here in close 
touch with genuine early tradition—which is, under the circumstances, 
the very best record we can hope to find. 

One may agree with Dodd’s statement, in the main, and yet hesi- 
tate over his assignment of the specific passages to be identified as 
belonging to the very earliest form of the Passion Narrative. The 
Anointing in Bethany (Mark 14:3-9) is no doubt an intruded peri- 
cope, which breaks the sequence and must be set aside (as Luke in 
fact has already done, 7:36-38) ; Dodd accordingly omits it. But there 
are other passages which even conservative source and form critics 
like Lietzmann and Dibelius omit,’ e.g., the examination before the 
high priest, where verses 61b-64 of Mark 14 are suspected of being a 
later interpolation—not into Mark, but into the pre-Marcan Passion 
Narrative, probably during the course of its oral transmission. For 
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one thing, the claim to be Messiah was probably not a crime punish- 
able by death: the verses are thought to reflect the later antagonism 
between Jewish Synagogue and Christian-Jewish Ecclesia, and to be 
written (as of course they are) entirely from the Christian point of 
view. In the second place, it is not clear anyway that Jesus claimed 
to be Messiah: for “Messiah” and “Son of Man” were not inter- 
changeable terms, in Judaism, but only in early Christian doctrine 
and devotion; while “the Son of the Blessed” is an expression simply 
impossible on Jewish lips.* Moreover, there is considerable doubt 
about both the interpretation and the authenticity of most of the four- 
teen Marcan “Son of Man” sayings. In brief, we must agree with 
Dodd’s main argument; but we cannot help at least questioning the 
details of his reconstruction of the earliest Passion Narrative. As rep- 
resenting a stage, perhaps the final pre-Marcan stage, in its develop- 
ment, Dodd’s reconstruction is probable. But there is discernible 
within it, some of us think, a still earlier form, lying one or two stages 
farther back. (Dodd himself reckons with this possibility on p. 102.) 

The author next takes up the question of form criticism in more de- 
tail (pp. 84ff) ; this he views as chiefly of value, at least for his present 
purpose, in that it “enables us to study our material in fresh group- 
ings, which point to distinct strains of tradition, preserved from vari- 
ous motives and in some measure through different channels, and to 
compare these strains of tradition . . . in search of convergences and 
cross-correspondences” (p. 91). The method is admirable, and the 
results are impressive. Just as Q and Mark are seen to converge in 
their testimony, and to point to the figure of one who while unique is 
consistent, and to a body of teaching which bears the impress of one 
individual rather than that of the varied utterances and expressions of 
even as homogeneous a common mind as that of the primitive Pales- 
tinian Christian community; so likewise various selected groups of 
passages, of the most widely diverse “form,” are seen to converge in 
their testimony upon a variety of themes. Some readers may perhaps 
suspect that the author’s aim at this point is not historical but apolo- 
getic: the diverse forms do not reflect different channels, like so many 
different sources; the same community would certainly hand down 
healing stories and parables, for example. But the answer is surely 
that if form criticism—indeed modern criticism in general—is correct 
in its basic assumption that the Gospels contain traditional material, 
how else are we to proceed in the historical evaluation and use of this 
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tradition? This is not “theological prejudice” at work, but sound his- 
torical method—as in any and every similar case of research condi- 
tioned by the traditional nature of the source material. How other- 
wise do we go about recovering the life, the outlook, the mind and 
purpose of Moses, or of Cyrus or Alexander, or of Claudius or Con- 
stantine, or even—to some extent the principle still holds—of Abra- 
ham Lincoln?’ Of course the conditions vary in each case: I am 
speaking only of the use to be made of oral traditions. Professor Dodd 
is certainly correct in speaking of his method—and the same would ap- 
ply if he had identified it with form criticism: “It is a method which 
does not aim, directly or in the main, at establishing a residuum of 
bare facts, presumed to stand independently of any meaning attached 
to them. ... The aim... is to recover the purest and most original 
form of the tradition, which inevitably includes both fact and inter- 
pretation” (p. 103). 

The remainder of the chapter deals with the general principle of 
historical interpretation, recalling Chapter 1. There is no such thing 
in history as an event minus meaning: to be history, it must have 
meaning—for the meaning is what gives it a place in history. And 
this is as true of the events recorded in the Gospels as it is of all other 
events in history: we cannot ask for “the bare facts,” e.g., of Jesus’ 
birth or baptism or death or resurrection. These are not—and can 
never be—bare ‘“‘facts” ; indeed there are no such bare “facts” discov- 
erable anywhere in human history, that is in recorded human experi- 
ence. True, there is a theology, of an inchoate, incipient kind, em- — 
bedded in the Gospels: indeed, there are several. But the theology 
—or theologies—have not produced the records, i.e., the traditions; 
instead, they have been applied to the records. And they are of such 
a kind as the records themselves called for, and continuous with the 
earliest meanings attached to the events, the meanings which in real- 
ity gave the events their significance and account for their transmis- 
sion in tradition. “The interpretation was imposed by the facts them- 
selves, as they were experienced in a historical situation, and gave 
rise to historical consequences” with which we are familiar (p. 110). 


IV 


Chapter tv, “The Gospel Story,” is a brief sketch summarizing the 
account of our Lord’s career as outlined in the Synoptic Gospels, set 
against the background of the political and religious history of his 
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time. The point of view of the chapter is that which has come to be 
known as “realized eschatology”—the most important of all Profes- 
sor Dodd’s contributions to present-day New Testament research. The 
Kingdom of God, the central subject of all Jesus’ teaching, is not fu- 
ture but present; or rather, is not only future but also present, has be- 
gun to be fully realized. And yet it is not something new, but age- 
old, in fact eternal. “The whole teaching of Jesus . . . is oriented 
toward this absolute, which is the Kingdom of God, now come upon 
men in judgment and in mercy” (p. 128). The predictions contained 
in the Gospels are eschatological in character, and in form often 
apocalyptic. “It is, however, probable that Jesus saw the matter in 
historical terms” (p. 135). “The Kingdom of God has come (p. 136), 
and Jesus’ own disciples and followers are the new, the true Israel— 
by partaking of the body and blood of the Messiah they are sealed for 
membership in it” (p. 137). The church, then, which emerges from 
the disaster of his death, is in its koindnia “the historical embodiment 
of the Kingdom of God as the gift of eternal life’: its emergence is 
“a signal act of divine forgiveness” (p. 138). The church in history, 
which is the subject of Chapter v, is still committed to the “eschatolog- 
ical complex” (p. 150) with which it began; it is still vitally rooted in 
the fulfilment of God’s purposes in history, still instinct with the power 
of his divine initiative and act, nowhere more conspicuously than in 
the proclamation of the Gospel and equally in the celebration of its 
central sacrament, the Eucharist (p. 160). There are various Barth- 
ian touches, phrases, turns of thought and expression in this final chap- 
ter; but the central emphasis is Barthian only in form, not in sub- 
stance. “The whole of history is in the last resort sacred history, or 
Heilsgeschichte” (p. 168). Hence “the task of the Church is to bring 
all historical movements into the context of the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, in order that they may be judged by the divine mean- 
ing revealed in that crucial event” (p. 173)—since “every situation is 
capable of being lifted up into the order of ‘sacred’ history. In any 
given situation there are factors at work belonging to the empirical 
order—the forces of nature, the minds and wills of men—but the ulti- 
mately constitutive factor is neither nature nor the spirit of man, but 
the Kingdom of God” (p. 182). 

Now it is this conception of the Kingdom of God, embodied in the 
church, as earlier (or rather as at first) it was embodied in Jesus him- 
self and his disciples, that is the central, pivotal point in Professor 
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Dodd’s whole theory of interpretation known as “realized eschatol- 
ogy.” With that theory I must acknowledge myself in very large 
agreement. Only I should wish to stress certain elements in the idea 
somewhat more strongly, others less strongly than is done in Pro- 
fessor Dodd’s exposition. For the concept of the Kingdom—or rather 
the Kingship—of God is fundamental to the whole Old Testament, 
Jewish, theocratic conception of the world, of human duty and des- 
tiny, and of the unfolding of the divine purpose in history. The start- 
ing point for any thoroughly Biblical interpretation of the idea must 
be, as Professor Frame insists, the 145th Psalm: God’s Kingship is 
universal, from the beginning, and is manifested in “mighty acts’’— 
indeed “terrible acts’”—which declare his goodness, power, justice 
and mercy. 
Yahweh is good to all ; 
And his tender mercies are over all his works. 
All thy works shall give thanks unto thee, O Yahweh ; 
And thy saints shall bless thee. 
They shall speak of the glory of thy Kingdom, 
And talk of thy power ; 
To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, 
And the glory of the majesty of his Kingdom. 
Thy Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom, 
And thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 


(Psalm 145 :9-13) 


It is just because God’s Kingdom is everlasting, and also righteous, 
that there must be in the end a judgment upon the wicked (vs. 20), or 
perhaps—since a single judgment is not specified—a series of judg- 
ments, in the future as in the past (vs. 6). In brief, the fundamental 
idea in the doctrine of “the Kingdom of God” is the divine Kingship, 
and the character of his reign as just and righteous, merciful and 
good. It is the Reign of God which is “from everlasting” which must 
still “come”: the future Kingdom is not something new to be inaugu- 
rated or set up, sometime or other, but is only the full manifestation 
of a Reign which has always existed. The only Kingdom that can 
“come” is the one that has always been in existence, since there is no 
God but One. Relatively to this present world (which is partly evil, 
partly good: a good world marred by sin, but still redeemable and 
therefore good, and not to be destroyed but rather transformed and - 
renewed )—relatively to this present world, the Kingdom means the 
inauguration of a new order; and yet that order is one which is “from 
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of old, even from everlasting to everlasting.” A rebellious province 
must be overcome, reconquered, and incorporated once more within 
the empire of the divine obedience: 
Thy Kingdom come ; 
Thy will be done 
On earth as it is in heaven. 

Now Professor Dodd’s contention is that our Lord announced that 
this event (the eschaton, or “eschatological event”) was not only just 
about to take place, but had already begun taking place. What Jesus 
proclaimed at the beginning of his ministry in Galilee was simply, 
“The Kingdom of God has come” (Mark 1:15).* It may be true, as 
a number of his critics have pointed out, and as I have noted else- 
where,’ that the translation is strained: éggiken ordinarily means, “has 
‘come near at hand,” “has come close.” And there are other difficul- 
ties: What becomes of the Judgment if the Kingdom has already ar- 
rived, or is in process of arriving? Is there to be a temporary Messi- 
anic Kingdom, to be followed by the Judgment and the New Age? 
So some apocalyptists viewed the future—and the view is reflected in 
more than one passage in the New Testament (e.g., Ap. Jn. 20—the 
thousand years’ reign of Christ and his saints ; Luke 22 :30, the thrones 
of the apostles; Mark 14:25, the Messianic banquet). Yet our Lord 
nowhere suggests that a distinction is to be drawn between an “earthly” 
Kingdom at the end of this age, which is to be glorious, and the New 
Age, to be inaugurated by the general resurrection (Luke 20:35f). 
The Kingdom is still future at the very end of Jesus’ career: he will 
“no more drink of the fruit of the vine, until that day when [he will] 
drink it new in the Kingdom of God” (Mark 14:25). Yet in spite of 
these difficulties and objections, the conception of the Kingdom as 
already present is, I am convinced, sound and true. Jesus and his dis- 
ciples, the two-fold ministry of teaching and healing, are evidence of 
the presence of the divine power and of the realization in this world 
of the eternal reign of God. As Martin Dibelius points out in his latest 
book (Jesus, Chap. vt), Jesus and his movement were “the sign” 
the Pharisees asked for but failed to recognize.” 

Thus it is not one single and isolated verse of Mark (1:15), or a 
few stray indications in some of the parables, but the great and card- 
inal passage in Q, for example (Luke 11:20, Matt. 12:28), and in- 
deed the whole tenor of Jesus’ teaching regarding the Kingdom, that 
bears out Dodd’s interpretation. Once we have got past the first wave 
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of purely futuristic eschatology—it has been an inevitable wave, for 
New Testament theology since 1900—we can begin to see how much 
more there was in Jesus’ teaching than what Schweitzer and his fol- 
lowers called “thorough-going eschatology.” Take that passage in Q: 

“If I by the Spirit (or ‘finger, Luke) of God cast out the demons, 

then the Kingdom of God has come upon you”—ara ephthasen eph’ 

humas hé Basileia tou Theou. What does this mean? “Has overtaken 
you” (Goodspeed)? “Has reached you already” (Moffatt) ? Fest 

donc venu vers vous” (Segond) ? 

It is interesting to find a parallel in St. Paul, and to study its inter- 
pretation wholly apart from the framework of either “realized” of 
“futuristic” eschatology such as we find in the criticism of the Gos- 
pels. Take I Thess. 2:16, with Professor Frame’s comment (in ICQ, 
1912): ephthasen de ep’ autous hé orgé eis telos. Does this mean that 
the divine judgment is impending, hangs over them, that the divine 
wrath is about to break forth? Or that it has already arrived? Pro- 
fessor Frame translates, “But the wrath has come upon them at last” 
(cf. Goodspeed: “But God’s wrath has overtaken them at last!”) ; 
and Frame takes ephthasen as equivalent to élthen, and supports this 
view by citing the Septuagint. It is of course “proleptic,” he insists, 
as in the Old Testament (Hosea 9:2ff, 10:5 LXX). Dibelius, in his 
new commentary (3d ed., 1937) insists on the contrary that this is 
something more than prophetic anticipation: “it designates the be- 
ginning of the end” (as in Matt. 12:28) and must be taken in the 
“eschatological” sense. The wrath has already begun to be poured 
out !—It is surely legitimate to argue from the analogy, I believe, that 
Matt. 12:28 means, “The Kingdom of God has already begun to 
come upon you.” 

We are in a better position to recognize, these days, the amount of 
underscoring and over-emphasis our Lord’s teaching received at the 
hands of the primitive community of his followers, especially in Pal- 
estine, and especially, perhaps, during the periods of great public 
strain and tension—chiefly perhaps the months following Caligula’s 
order that his own statue should be placed in the temple at Jerusalem, 
and again the period just preceding the Jewish War in 66, and the 
terrible two years from 68 to 70 when Jerusalem was beseiged. And 
if we set aside, as on other grounds we surely must set aside, the over- 
emphasis upon the apocalyptic elements, and the intrusions of certain 
foreign elements of this kind into Jesus’ teaching (especially in Mark 
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13 and parallels), then I believe the essential soundness of Professor 
Dodd’s view of Jesus’ gospel of the Kingdom will be clear. This may 
or may not carry with it other factors in his interpretation, e.g., the 
Christology he assumes, or the somewhat Barthian formulation of his 
final paragraphs (“the Kingdom as judgment”) ; but the central em- 
phasis is certainly, I believe, correct. In the teaching of Jesus, the 
Kingdom that is to come can only be the one Reign of the one eternal 
God ; and—that Reign is already coming to pass, here and now, “on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 
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THE SACRAMENTS FROM THE EASTERN 
ORTHODOX POINT OF VIEW 


By GEORGE P. MICHAELIDES 
Te Eastern Orthodox Church prefers to use the term “Mys- 


tery” rather than “Sacrament,” and whenever the term 

Sacrament is used in this article it stands for the Greek word 
Mystery. Speaking of sacraments, the West tries to explain so much 
that it explains them away; speaking of Mysteries, the East “closes 
the eyes and the ears” according to the etymology of the word, and 
makes no attempt to fathom the unfathomable. 


I 


The term “Mystery” at one time or another included almost 
everything in Christianity which was outside of the ordinary. Grad- 
ually, however, it acquired in the Eastern Church a certain technical 
meaning and was limited to seven rites of the Church, not because 
of any sacredness of the number but because these many are required 
to meet men’s spiritual needs. 

The Orthodox believe that all seven sacraments were instituted 
by Christ. Whatever modern New Testament criticism may have to 
say, they hold that the Fathers with their extraordinary understand- 
ing of the New Testament recognized, accepted and practiced the 
seven sacraments as instituted by Christ—though not in every de- 
tail—and that consequently the Church is obliged on Scriptural and 
patristic authority to accept them and practice them as such. Even 
when modern theological thought hesitates to ascribe the origin of — 
all seven to Christ, it holds that they go back to him and to the 
apostles, who practiced exactly what they received from the Lord. 
It would be absurd to imagine that the apostles did anything contrary 
to the teachings of their Master. Hence, all sacraments go back to 
him. The Church practiced all seven from its earliest history and 
their continuation is imperative. 

The Orthodox Church possesses no ecumenical or official pro- 
nouncement on the sacraments. Largely because of this, but partly — 
also because of Roman Catholic and Protestant influences felt from 
time to time, there exists about them a wide divergence of opinion 
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in Orthodox circles. While during the past two or three centuries 
Roman Catholic thought was receiving attention, at the present the 
.tendency is away from it and towards a patristic interpretation of 
the sacraments, which many outsiders believe is also closer to the 
Protestant. 

The discussion of the sacraments in the so-called Symbolic Books 
of the Orthodox Church expresses merely the views—possibly cor- 
rect—of individuals or of local gatherings, but cannot be binding 
upon the whole Orthodox Church, which falls back on what the 
Great Church Fathers said and did, and on the Scriptures. The 
Orthodox Church accepts the latter without equivocation, doubt or 
criticism. Whatever the Bible says is true; events happened as de- 
scribed, and instructions or commandments given therein are to be 
strictly followed. 

Definitions of the term “Mystery” are as numerous as the individual 
writers ; they can all however be eventually condensed into a formula 
very similar to Augustine’s classical statement that the sacraments are 
visible signs of invisible Grace. 


II 


The Basis for the Sacraments. The teachings of the Orthodox 
Church on the sacraments basically rest on the belief in divine im- 
manence. God is constantly entering into the world to transform it 
and into man to make him divine. This extraordinary activity of God 
is expressed through the ordinary realities of life, and matter thus 
becomes a channel for the activity of the Spirit of God. Matter and 
spirit, the natural and the supernatural, that which is experienced 
by the senses and that which transcends them are closely interrelated. 
How else can one explain the mystical union of the letter of the 
Scriptures with the Holy Spirit, and the supernatural effects of the 
Word of God upon man? How understand the person of the God- 
Man Jesus Christ, or the mystical body of the Church, or the Com- 
munion of Saints? 

Adhering to this belief, the Orthodox Church naturally disapproves 
of the type of theology, common in certain circles of supernatural- 
ists—old and new—which separates God’s transcendence from his 
immanence and consequently debases man. To the Orthodox the 
sacraments are the exact opposite of the awful otherness of God. 
Likewise the Orthodox reject the type of religious liberalism which in 
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its emphasis on humanism identifies divine and human reality. Their 
sacramental life makes it clear that they believe both in divine trans- 
cendence and immanence, distinguish between the human and the 
divine, know of separation from as well as of union with the Divine, 
and hold the theocentric and the anthropocentric in proper balance, 
eliminating naturalism and pantheism, and stressing the penetration 
of the world by God. 

The outstanding instance of this divine penetration is the Incar- 
nation, not merely as an event of the past, but as a continuing process. 
As a result of the historic incarnation, the Church, i.e., the body of 
Christ in which his Spirit lives from age to age, came into being as 
a continuation of the Incarnation and the perpetuation of divine 
penetration into the world. To guarantee to man the benefits of the 
Incarnation the sacraments were divinely instituted. To a visible 
Church were given visible signs, to convey invisible Grace and to 
render man’s body and soul partakers of the divine nature. 

The sacraments therefore are not what various Protestant bodies 
consider them to be, viz., mere symbols stirring up faith in the heart 
of the believers, nor means to confirm faith in the elect, nor signs of 
God’s promises to men; but both symbols and realities. Their func- 
tion is to transmit Grace that man might be saved and become di- 
vine. Each sacrament conveys Grace peculiar to its own end, and 
this determines its iteration or non-iteration. Since baptism, for in- 
stance, admits one into the Church, it needs not be repeated; since 
the Eucharist provides nourishment for the soul it can be repeated 
indefinitely. Moreover whatever Grace each sacrament conveys is 
indelible. The Roman Catholic distinction concerning the indelible 
nature of some sacraments and not of others does not exist in the 
Orthodox Church. There is no halfway Grace nor halfway sacra- 
ment. The Grace transmitted by penance, for example, is just as 


indelible for the sin it absolves as that conveyed by baptism or or- 
dination. 


III 


Necessary for Salvation. The Orthodox Church teaches that the 
sacraments are absolutely necessary for salvation, but it also admits 
that Grace is not bound and God’s love is not limited to the sacra- 
ments. He appointed the sacraments to help us, but himself is not 
limited by them. The possibility of direct action by the Holy Spirit 
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on man; the continuation of Pentecost or of a new Pentecost are ever 
present. The penitent thief on the cross and the martyrs who died 
without baptism are instances of God’s saving men without the 
sacraments. These, however, are occasional manifestations of his 
mercy and should be recognized only as such. The ways of God are 
unsearchable. Just as he could have saved man without the Incarna- 
tion, he could have also imparted his Grace to man without the sacra- 
_ ments, yet he gave them to us as the most excellent way of promoting 
our salvation through the spiritualization of our material nature. The 
Church, having received from God through Christ these definite and 
recognized modes for the transmission and reception of Grace, is 
bound to use them for the salvation of man, independently of what- 
ever other means God might choose to work out his own purposes. 
(See Alivizatos in Dunkerley, R., The M inistry and the Sacraments, 
p. 70.) 

If man, on account of environmental limitations is prevented from 
coming to the sacraments, he is not lost, provided he constantly retains 
the intention of participation. Therefore he who cannot partake can 
be saved, but he who would not partake is lost. Contempt of sacra- 
ments rather than defection damns a man. “Non defectus sed con- 
temptus sacramenti damnat,” according to Augustine, whose view on 
this point the Orthodox Church accepts. 

Admitting that Grace operates outside of the sacraments, the 
Orthodox Church still insists that such operation is confined exclu- 
sively within the Church, outside of which there is no Grace and con- 
sequently sacraments are ineffective. What is really meant is that out- 
side of the Church there is no sacramental Grace, and so-called sac- 
raments are null and void. The sacraments depend on the Church. 
Baptism, chrism, orders, matrimony, etc. performed by schismatic or 
heretical ministers have no validity, and members of such communions 
entering the Orthodox Church have to be rebaptized, reordained, etc. 
By the principle of economy, i.e., “for the sake of avoiding greater 
evil,” the Orthodox Church has at times accepted Latin sacraments ; 

but such steps, whenever taken, are irregular and should be avoided. 
__ This extreme position is based on the belief that heretical and schis- 
matic churches do not possess proper and valid orders and conse- 
quently have no regular priesthood. Since a priest is the stne qua non 
for the administration and validity of the sacraments, churches pos- 
sessing no priesthood can neither have sacraments, nor transmit 
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Grace, nor save man. Serious difficulties, of course, in maintaining 
this position have appeared in early and recent years. What, for in- 
stance, should the Church do when priests and bishops, who once 
turned schismatic or were ordained by schismatic clergymen, desired 
to enter or reenter the Church, as in the Donatist controversy cen- 
turies ago, in the Bulgarian Schism of the last century, and of late in 
the United States of America, where for political, national and social 
reasons Orthodox priests and bishops have been anathematized and 
declared schismatic? The position of the Orthodox Church in recent 
years is fairly stated by Mesoloras: 

The Church may receive those clerics ordained by excommunicated or schis- 
matic bishops without reordination, but those ordained by heretical bishops must 
be reordained . . . since they have perverted the true Faith by heresies and novel 
doctrines . . . and in so doing have fallen from the true Church, and from the 
bond of priestly succession connected with it. Such bishops cannot impart genuine 
episcopal orders nor the true priesthood. . . . Hence Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants ought to be reordained. (Mesoloras, John E., Symbolics, II B, pp. 335-336.) 


This position, however, is by no means generally accepted. At the 
Edinburgh Conference it was stated and gladly accepted by Western 
delegates that the Orthodox Church insisted on the necessity of epis- 
copal ordination, but was not committed to the condemnation of the 
orders of other Churches. Arseniev, the Russian theologian, was 
quoted to support this position. He was, however, at once criticized 
by Germanos of Thyatira as the only Orthodox theologian holding 
such theories. Germanos insisted that “the opinion of the Orthodox 
Church is expressed by the action it takes with regard to non-episco- 
pal orders,” viz., non-recognition. To this the former replied that he 
was not alone in holding this position, since years ago Philaret of 
Moscow in reply to a question concerning orders in other churches 
said: “I do not know; according to their faith it shall be given unto 
them.” (Hodgson, Leonard (Ed.) The Second World Conference on 
Faith and Order—Edinburgh, pp. 138, 187, 188.) 


IV 


The Universal Priesthood. If priests are essential agents in the 
process of man’s salvation, what shall be said of the universal priest- 
hood of all believers? Does the importance and necessity of a hier- 
archy invalidate it? The Orthodox Church emphatically denies this. 

All Christians are charismatic. They received Grace and the as- 
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surance of the Holy Spirit through baptism and chrism, and the sacra- 
ment corresponding to ordination, which conveys universal priesthood, 
is chrism in the East or confirmation in the West. All Christians are 
therefore clothed with the sacred rank of Laymen, a rank existing ex- 
clusively within the Christian Church. Moslems and heathen are no 
more laymen than their religious leaders are priests. Because thus all 
Christians belong to the royal priesthood and are priests in the temple 
of their own souls, which is the temple of the Holy Ghost, it is possible 
to draw a hierarchy from their ranks. In a society deprived of Grace 
(non-Christian, schismatic, heretical) there can be no hierarchy. 

There is more than this, however. Sacraments are impossible with- 
out such laymen. Strictly speaking priests cannot complete the sacra- 
ments without the royal priesthood, i.e., the people, who are co-admin- 
istrators with them. There are no “low” or “silent” masses in the 
Orthodox Church. The sacrament of the Eucharist is completed dur- 
ing the liturgy, the very name of which signifies a common service 
and possesses a communal character. During its celebration the 
prayers of the priest and those of the congregation mingle and the 
sacrament is performed jointly by the whole Church in the fulness of 
its royal priesthood. The change of the elements is not realized by a 
magical ex opere operato, apart from the congregation ; but with them 
and with their help as a common task. Without the people a priest or 
a bishop cannot and must not celebrate the Eucharist or any other 
sacrament, including orders. As believers get together and pray and 
unite in faith, hope and love things happen and spiritual forces are 
released. (For a fuller discussion, see Boulgakov, The Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, p. 65. Also his chapter in Dunkerley, The Ministry and 
the Sacraments. Also, Kallinikos, The Temple, p. 427.) 

Why then should there be a priesthood within a priesthood? For 
the sake of dividing functions and responsibilities. The universal 
priesthood cannot be void and shapeless. There is need for an orderly 
conduct and for administration. We are all members of the same 
body, yet not all can be eyes or ears, hands or feet. The priests offici- 
ate at the Holy Table as different members of this same body, while 
the laymen with their prayers are helping them. 

This in no way detracts from the importance of the office of the 
priest. He is important. Through the laying on of hands he has the 
power derived from apostolic succession ; he has a mysterious, super- 
human power chiefly expressed through the administration of the sac- 
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raments. He possesses this power, however, not through any rights of 
his own, but because of the Church. He celebrates only as the min- 
ister of the Church, the whole Church acting through him, though he 
be unworthy. (Faith and Order, Edinburgh, Part Il, The Report, 
Chap. u, Sec. v.) Outside of the Church his power disappears. Boul- 
gakov goes as far as to claim that the clergy have no exclusive power 
enabling them to control the salvation of the Christians. (Dunkerley, 
op. cit., p. 26.) Priests and bishops are and act only as instruments 
and intermediaries under the first cause, which is God. They preach 
the Gospel and celebrate the sacraments, but are what a saw is in the 
hands of a carpenter. Of itself it can do nothing until a carpenter 
moves it. Similarly only as God moves the priests can they function. 
At times the Holy Spirit, at others Christ, is thought of as the real 
minister of every sacrament. The statement drawn at Edinburgh 
fully agrees with this: 


It is our Lord Jesus Christ who through the Holy Spirit accomplishes every 
sacrament and the action of the Church (italics mine) is only instrumental. 
Faith and Order, Edinburgh, Part II, Report on the Sacraments, Chap. 0, 
Sec. Iv.) 


It is therefore wrong to argue that he who performs the sacraments 
gives or controls Grace. Only God does that. With very strong feel- 
ings on this, the Orthodox Church never uses the Roman Catholic 
formula, which creates the impression that the priest is the dispenser 
of Grace. “Ego baptizo te” or “Ego te absolvo” are not included in 
the sacramental vocabulary of the Orthodox Church. In all humility 
the Orthodox priest simply says: “The servant of God is baptized (or 
is absolved, or is married, or communicates) in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 


Vv 


Ex Opere Operato. Often the Orthodox and the other ancient 
Churches are accused of relapsing into magic and fetishism through 
their practice of the sacraments. There exists a widespread belief 
that these Churches treat the sacraments as mechanical devices 
through which God is compelled to give his Grace; that they give 
their people to understand, or allow them to believe, that mere out- 
ward signs are enough, and that through the performance of certain 
externals divine action is controlled. Independently of whatever ar- 
guments other Churches may present in self defense the Orthodox 
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Church repudiates the notion that magic and sacraments are related 
on the following grounds: 

(1) Sacraments are validly performed only within the divinely 
established society, the Church, and remain valid only as long as one 
is in communion with it, for it is only within this group of fellowship 
that the Holy Spirit operates freely, ethically and spiritually, rather 
than mechanically or arbitrarily or magically. Magic would have 
been involved had the sacraments been practiced indiscriminately by 
and in any society. 

(2) Sacraments are valid only when celebrated by a priest of the 
Church. Had every one been able to perform them, then the magic 
of words and externals would have crept into the Church. 

(3) Faith on the part of the recipient and preparation of his soul 
for the sacraments are prerequisites for the effectual reception of 
Grace. This positively excludes magic. 

The Orthodox Church then points out that the Roman Church has 
adopted magical practices. When the latter claims that sacraments, 
like baptism and orders, administered outside of the Church by 
heretics or pagans, impress upon the recipient an indelible character 
and therefore should not be repeated upon entering the Church, it 
clearly holds to magic. Such an attitude admits that heretical priests 
or laymen, Moslems, Jews or even heathens can convey Grace by re- 
peating a formula and performing certain externals. It admits that 
such external acts by heathen or heretics plant Grace which, figura- 
tively speaking, goes to sleep, but is awakened and revived upon the 
recipient’s entrance into the Church. Is not all this mechanical, auto- 
matic and magical? The position which would exclude magic is to 
insist that sacraments performed outside of the Church possess no 
Grace. Even though the Orthodox Church admits that in urgent 
cases laymen and even women may administer baptism, it never ad- 
mitted that Jews and Moslems could, and it furthermore requires that 
such emergency baptism be later confirmed by the Church. 

The element of magic is moreover present in the ex opere operato 
doctrine of the Roman Church, according to which sacraments can 
act upon the recipient without faith, or even without a true intention 
on his part. “Non requitur bonus motus interior.” (Canon vm of 
Section vu of the Council of Trent.) The Roman Church recogniz- 
ing the danger of such a position modified it by adding that the sacra- 
ments act ex opere operato as long as there is no opposition to them on 
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the part of the recipient. The Orthodox Church, however, accepts 
neither the original nor the modified position of the Roman ex opere 
operato doctrine, though it practices infant baptism and believes in 
the damnation of those who unworthily eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of Christ. 

In reality the position of the Orthodox concerning the ex opere 
operato is not clear. The Church frankly admits that the sacrament 
is independent of the ethical perfection and faith of the priest. 
Equally frankly it admits that ethical perfection and faith on the part 
of the recipient are not necessary for the consummation of the sacra- 
ment. In the Eucharist, for instance, the bread and the wine are the 
body and blood of Christ both before and after the Christian partakes. 
His faith has nothing to do with the consummation. The sacrament is 
perfect in itself, just as the Word of God is, independent of the atti- 
tude of the reader or hearer. Sacraments are thus the work of the 
Holy Spirit and their efficacy depends on divine action; they contain 
sanctifying and saving Grace before and after participation of the be- 
liever, who experiences their benefits, but in no way can his experi- 
ence make them efficacious. Obviously the Orthodox Church cannot 
but repudiate all Protestant views that faith is absolutely necessary 
for the perfection of the sacraments. 

To receive the sacrament, however, and to appropriate its benefits, 
merely a passive attitude is not enough. Both preparation of the soul 
(such as contrition, sorrow, true repentance, desire for a change, 
longing for divine help, etc.) and faith are absolutely essential. Faith 
is thus not the transmitting but the receiving agent of Grace. The 
sun shines upon all; sound waves strike upon the ears of all; yet only 
those who have the receptive organs can see and hear. Distinction is 
consequently drawn between the consummation and the use of the 
sacraments, and the position can thus be held that only worthy par- 
ticipation of a validly consummated sacrament results in man’s salva- 
tion. All else is magic. 

This position, however, is not consistently held. Some theologians 
accept fully the ex opere operato, while others condemn it, yet in the 
same breath speak of the fact that the sacraments act of necessity. 
(See Alivizatos in Dunkerley, The Ministry and the Sacraments, pp. 
70s 753 Androutsos, Chr., Dogmatics, Pp. 311-312; Mesoloras, Dog- 
matics, pp. 311-312.) 

There is, however, perfect unanimity concerning the relation of the 
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visible signs to the inward spiritual Grace. The Church insists on 
strict adherence to certain externals. On the other hand the Ortho- 
dox Church has never entered seriously into the problem of explain- 
ing the relationship between externals and Grace and the way in which 
the latter is transmitted. Even the timid attempt at an explanation by 
saying that under the visible signs there is a Cause which brings to the 
soul the invisible Grace of God is frowned upon. The Thomist view 
that the visible signs contain Grace; the Scottist position that the vis- 
ible signs confer Grace; the Roman Catholic teaching that the visible 
signs both contain and confer Grace are all foreign to the Orthodox 
thought. To the many questions raised about this the Orthodox 
Church has no answer, for it can find none in Holy Writ or in Tradi- 
tion. Humbly it calls it all a mystery and leaves it at that. 

The best illustration of this attitude is found in the treatment of 
transubstantiation. Does the Orthodox Church believe it or not? 
Adrian Fortescue, the Roman Catholic expert on Eastern Churches 
says that the positions of the Roman and Eastern Churches fully coin- 
cide. (Zhe Orthodox Eastern Church, pp. 384-385.) Professor 
Gavin, the Episcopalian, concludes that the position of the two 
Churches is indistinguishable. (Contemporary Greek Orthodox 
Thought, p. 336.) Professor Mesoloras of Athens thus states his view: 


No one of the Eastern or Western Fathers ever used the term Metousiosis 
(Transubstantiation). Even after the West later adopted it, the Greeks did not. 
Mark of Ephesus (of the Council of Florence) abstained from using the term as 
foreign to the Greek vocabulary. It was introduced during the opposition to the 
Pseudo-Lukarian Catechism as expressing accurately and literally the spirit and 
the faith of the Orthodox Church. (Symbolics, Vol. II B, p. 295.) 


In his Confession, Dositheos of Jerusalem (1669-1709) gives an ex- 
position of transubstantiation in veritable Roman Catholic terms, but 
he guards himself and the Church by adding: 

The word Transubstantiation by no means explains the mode in which the 
bread and the wine are converted into the Body and Blood of our Lord, for this 
is altogether incomprehensible and impossible to any one to understand but God 
alone, and the attempt to understand it can only be the result of irreverence and 
impiety. (Section 17, in Mesoloras, Symbolics, Vol. 18, p. 117f.) 


With this caution and warning in mind, Khomiakov, the great 
Russian lay theologian, says that the Russian Church does not reject 
the term transubstantiation, but does not assign to it that material 
meaning given to it by teachers of Churches which have fallen away. 
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(Douglas, J. A., The Relations of the Anglican Churches with the 
Eastern Orthodox, pp. 72, 77.) As a matter of fact when the Con- 
fession of Dositheos was translated into Russian by Philaret of Mos- 
cow, he paraphrased the discussion on transubstantiation so that the 
Roman Catholic meaning was not there. 

More modern Orthodox theologians, like Dyovouniotes, Alivizatos, 
Boulgakov, Zankov and others, go as far as to claim that transubstan- 
tiation is neither an Orthodox doctrine nor even on Orthodox term. 
They reject it as having never been used by the Fathers, as material- 
istic and non-spiritual, and as based on an antiquated philosophy of 
substance and accident. Dyovouniotes remarks that by using it the 
Roman Church gives a physico-chemical rather than a spiritual ex- 
planation to the Eucharist and that all such attempts are material, 
sensual, technological, but hardly theological. (The Mysteries, p. 
103.) Zankov of Bulgaria, addressing a Lutheran audience in Berlin 
ten years or so ago, expressed similar views: 


For two centuries the term Transubstantiation was accepted, but for the last 

two decades it is being brought out that Transubstantiation was never a dogma 
of the Orthodox Church. The raw materialistic form of this doctrine is unani- 
mously repudiated by all Orthodox theologians. (The Eastern Orthodox Church, 
Pall 7s) 
While thus they all believe in a Real Presence and a Real Change, 
they nevertheless refrain from explaining the process of change and 
they exclude it from the realm of knowledge and research, delegating 
it to the field of Faith. (See also John of Damascus, Exposition of the 
Orthodox Faith, 1v:6, 13.) 


VI 


Too often it has been taken for granted in Protestant circles that 
Roman Catholics and Orthodox sacramental ideas were identical, and 
that in rejecting certain conceptions and practices of the former there 
was little else to be found in the latter. A sympathetic study of the 
Orthodox position will bring out that this is not the case, and that 
while divergences about the sacraments are surprisingly few, similari- 
ties are strikingly abundant. It is beyond the scope of this article to go 
into the details of the Orthodox practice of each sacrament. Let at- 
tention, however, be called to the point that it is merely a survival of 
certain sixteenth and seventeenth century controversies to claim that 
the Orthodox believe in the Real Presence while the Protestants do 
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not. They both do, and as the Orthodox approach the Holy Table to 
partake of the real body and blood of the Lord, so Protestants sing in 
their Communion services : 
“Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face.” 

It is likewise due to prejudices to believe that the Orthodox Church 
has seven sacraments and the Protestants two. In the discussions at 
Edinburgh it emerged that all Churches have the equivalent of seven 
Sacraments and perhaps more, and the Report on the Sacraments 
went on to say: 


In most of the Protestant Churches there are such solemn religious acts as 
correspond more or less closely with some or all of the five other sacraments. . . . 
And even though the name Sacrament be refused they are nevertheless Institute 
Dei Utilia as the Second Helvetic Confession put it. (Faith and Order, Edinburgh, 
Part II, Report on the Sacraments, Chap. m.) 


An editorial in the Christian Century of September 22, 1937, made 
this point clearer : 


Certainly the Orthodox and Roman Churches are not peculiar in holding 
marriage to be a “divine ordinance.” Also, every clergyman of the non-liturgical 
churches performs some act of grace for the dying which is the equivalent of 
“extreme unction.” Moreover all churches “ordain” their ministers. There is 
also in the discipline of all churches at least a suggestion of “penance.” Con- 
firmation is a universal practice in churches which practice infant baptism. And 
as for those churches which practice only adult baptism, a new ‘“‘sacrament” is 
coming into wide use, namely, the dedication of infants and their recognition as 
members of the Christian community for whose care the church has peculiar 
responsibility. 

This article has not intended to plead the cause of sacraments nor 
to defend the Orthodox point of view. It has merely attempted to 
present the latter. In so doing it has called attention to certain simi- 
larities and differences between it and the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant positions. While intercommunion is yet a long way off, the 
Orthodox Church, as is well known, does not hesitate to hold fellow- 
ship with other churches and to participate in and to co-operate with 
ecumenical movements. In these days of ecumenical aspirations a 
steadily deepening understanding and appreciation of the positions 
of other religious bodies may bring the various Christian Churches 
closer together. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
SANTAYANA’S MOMENTOUS BOOK! 


Ture ReAtM or Spirit, by Gzorce SaNTAYANA. Charles Scribners’ Sons, $3.00. 


HIS book portrays a way of life. It is not stoicism and neither is it epi- 
f Gene Santayana claims that its supreme examples are the great 
Christian saints and above all the Christ. 

Christian teaching portrays and interprets this life of the spirit by means of 
myths and not by cool intellectual analysis. Mythical statement is the only 
efficacious way of leading men to adopt such a life. Not only the ignorant 
require myth, but also the most intellectually endowed. Myth is not a kind of 
truth, as some religious leaders have recently been saying. It is a statement 
that is not true but can be used to awaken response to realities that are inti- 
mately present, realities likely to be ignored, but ready to enrich life when the 
heart is open to them. When they are intimate and complex it may be im- 
possible to get a true statement that will enable us to deal with them so well 
as we can by way of a myth. For example, singers are told to think that 
their voice comes from between their eyes. In this way they can place their 
voices better than when following a true assertion. Myths are indispensable for 
religious living. 

While myth will always be needed, the time has come when intellectual 
analysis and truthful statement about religious reality must be attempted to the 
utmost capacity of the human mind. Santayana tries to do this. Such intel- 
lectual formulation of the ultimate bases of religious living is needed, if for no 
other reason, in order that we may preserve the myths which religious living 
requires. The danger of our time is that guiding Christian myths will be dis- 
carded and lost because men have begun to see that they are myths but do not 
see what they represent. In such a time religious living grows weak and con- 
fused among those who are critically minded. Religious people who live by 
myths unquestioningly will scorn all efforts to make plain the truth which lies 
back of the myth. On the other hand, many sophisticated people will think 
the whole undertaking quite futile and worthless. In the meantime, in face of 
this scorn and this misunderstanding, the needed work goes on with Santayana 
as one of the workers. Any religious leader who assumes intellectual respon- 
sibility will ignore this book at his peril. 

The most elusive idea in this presentation of the religious life, and the most 
important, is that of spirit. Spirit is the conscious apprehension (in Santa- 
yana’s language, the intuition) of colors, sounds, feelings of every sort, and all 
the distinctions and relations pertaining to these. Spirit is always the creature 
of the body and the body’s interaction with its environment. It is conscious 
awareness of feelings and sensations generated by bodily behavior and physio- 
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logical process together with the distinctions and relations which are given to 
these data by the patterns of bodily behavior and the structure of the language 
which the individual inherits. Furthermore, this intuition or conscious aware- 
ness which is spirit, if it is to grow and become rich, requires progressive artis- 
tic ordering of all these presentations of consciousness; it requires dialectical 
or rational structuring and also undergirding in the form of that basic arrange- 
ment called scientific truth. Intuition or spirit cannot grasp any rich content 
without such complex forms for combining all the offerings of experience. 
Spirit is “the pure light that dances on the waves of mutation,” in other words, 
conscious awareness. 

Spirit is what appears when matter is organized in such a way as to be a 
living organism and that organism moves about as an animal so that it inter- 
acts sensitively with its environment in many diversified ways. Wherever such 
an animal exists, and is awake, we have spirit ; which is to say, that the ani- 
mal consciously experiences feelings, and sensations and discerns distinctions 
and relations. The living organism which generates spirit by interacting with 
the rest of the world Santayana calls “psyche.” 

Spirit is found in nature at two levels. (It is not found anywhere except in 
nature according to Santayana.) At the lower level it lives in subjection to 
the body and its physical environment. The higher level is marked by libera- 
tion of the spirit from this subjection. The attainment of this liberation, San- 
tayana asserts, is the highest destiny of man. It is salvation. To bring it about 
is the supreme achievement of all the great religions and Christianity has done 
it more effectively than any other. 

Liberation of the spirit does not mean its independence of the body. Spirit 
is always the creature of bodily behavior and of that intake and outgo of 
energy which occurs between the body and its world. Liberation means that 
spirit no longer exists merely for the body but makes the body serve it. When 
it is liberated, the pains and ills of the body are no longer the pains and ills of 
the spirit. To be sure, spirit experiences these pains and ills but is not neces- 
sarily impaired by them. They provide further qualities of sense, further feel- 
ings and structural relations to be woven into that intuitive grasp by which 
spirit achieves appreciative awareness of reality. St. Francis of Assisi is one 
of the best exemplars. The pains and losses of life such as loss of friends, loss 
of wealth, failure of any ambition or enterprise, are no longer loss to spirit 
necessarily. Certainly spirit experiences these, but here again they may be ap- 
preciatively apprehended. Spirit seeks only to widen and deepen and intensify 
its evaluative comprehension of everything which happens and of all that 
might happen. Spirit lives only for love which means that it seeks only to 
achieve appreciative awareness and understanding. 

Perhaps nothing enriches spirit more than some losses. To give a simple 
illustration, we are never so vividly conscious of the train as when we have 
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just missed it. High tragedy is some frustration or destruction which illumi- 
nates a destiny, perhaps glamorous and glorious, which now hovers over €x- 
istence as an unfilled possibility. It is a case of the stars appearing when the 
sun goes down. When the little sun so near at hand fades out, the great suns 
make their appearance, however remote and cold their light. Liberation of the 
spirit means the ability to seek above all things for the most comprehensive 
evaluation of all that might have been, all that is and has been and may be, 
and to seek this even when it must be found by way of suffering and danger 
to the body, loss of social standing, frustration of ambition, and deprivation 
of much that the world holds dear. Remote things are no more precious to 
this seeking than things near at hand, or possibilities than existences; but 
everything is precious in so far as it yields up any quality or structure which 
can be fitted into a comprehensive intuition wherein each part vivifies the 
others. The liberated spirit lives only for love, which means that it seeks only 
to achieve appreciative awareness and understanding. “To love is to have 
eyes for the beautiful. This privilege is bought at a great price” (p. 271). 
Perhaps the mass of men will look on such a life with contempt although at 
rare moments they rise to it. Yet the saints have lived this way and have told 
about it in parables. Many of the sayings of Jesus can be interpreted in this 
manner. 

In following the fortunes of this way of life, Santayana describes what he 
calls its distraction or sin, its liberation or salvation, its union or sanctification, 
and then analyzes the problem of God. 

The sin of spirit is to be distracted from the progressive enrichment of in- 
tuition. These distractions arise from inner conflicts. We are distracted from 
the high fulfilment of spirit because we shrink from suffering or loss instead of 
turning on such disaster the pure light of understanding. We react to malice 
and hate and all manner of meanness by counter malice rather than reacting 
with tender pity and unfailing effort to comprehend. Mind and body guided 
by spirit might well struggle and fight and perchance even hurl a nation into 
war. But in the midst of the fight it would, when true to its calling, be ap- 
preciatively aware of all the tragedy and loss, all the suffering and sacrifice, all 
the meanness and hate, all the gallantry and heroism, so far as these can be 
gathered into the unity of its intuition. Perhaps the chief evil of war is that it 
engenders conditions which make it impossible for spirit to do this. 

Salvation, called by Santayana liberation, we have already described. 

Sanctification, called union, is complete and absolute commitment of spirit 
to the supreme good, wherein spirit has renounced all else for this alone. The 
supreme good is that ideal order wherein the greatest number and diversity of 
qualities and structures would be gathered together in such a way as mutually 
to vivify one another. Absolute commitment to this means to strive unfail- 
ingly, and at whatever cost, in the direction of progressive integration of all 
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qualities of experience into the most comprehensive aesthetic ordering. Such 
a structure is not a means to an end. It is in itself the greatest good. It is only 
an ideal possibility, however, which may be approached but perhaps never 
achieved. 

Spirit is at the mercy of all the turmoil and upheaval of this physical world 
with its earthquakes and tornadoes, its sickness of the body, its wars and social 
disruptions. Nothing has power except matter. Spirit has no power over the 
flux of matter, although the material organism which is a bearer of spirit will 
act differently from a mass of matter which has no consciousness. Nothing 
“packs a wallop” except matter, and matter is a blind and aimless welter of 
embodied forms which clash and destroy one another and give rise to still 
_ other forms without end or purpose. 

However, in this vast turmoil of structured and structure-destroying energy 
called matter there is the growth of a certain kind of order called life, which 
culminates in spirit. It is not conscious except for the spirits that it generates 
and it is infected with the inertia and mutual destructiveness found in the rest 
of the material world. But it toils and struggles amidst the waves and floods 
of aimless energy in such a way as to generate spirit, to raise it from the dead 
when it is destroyed, to enrich and magnify it. Nothing else in all the vastness 
of matter does this for spirit, and apart from matter nothing at all is ever done. 
This growth in matter of the forms of life generates spirit, sustains the life of 
spirit to whatever height it will ever attain. Spirit cannot do this for itself for 
a spirit is nothing else than that conscious apprehension of the qualities and 
forms of existence and possibility called intuition. 

Now when Santayana surveys all the different kinds of reality which might 
bear the name of God and which have borne that name, he find none which 
can command the worship and self-commitment of man without an illegitimate 
adding of characters which it does not possess. 

Some worship the source of all power. But that is aimless matter, although 
worshippers of sovereign power have not analyzed the nature of things suffi- 
ciently to see that matter alone has power and that they are worshipping un- 
directed matter when they worship sovereign power. 

Some worship the supreme good. But that, according to Santayana, is an 
ideal possibility which does not exist anywhere, most probably will never exist 
although it may be approached, and is utterly without power to do anything 
at all. In so far as it is attained its achievement will be the resultant of the cre- 
ative order of life as hindered and confused by all the obstructions and de- 
structions inflicted on growth of appreciative awareness by the conflicting 
forms of energy which rise and fall throughout that ocean of energy which we 
call the cosmos. 

Some worship spirit. But spirit is consciousness or intuition and has no 
power. Furthermore it can exist only in conjunction with some material body. 
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Its body then has power. But they who worship spirit do not recognize that its 
power can only be that of some living organism or group of these. Pantheists 
claim that the totality of all matter is the body of God and has a spirit of its 
own. But, thinks Santayana, there is no evidence whatsoever for such a claim. 
One might worship spirit in man as the humanists do. But spirit in man is not 
worthy of worship, the author says. Humanists worship spirit in man by 
falsely attributing to it a goodness and power it does not possess. Traditional 
theists worship spirit by falsely assuming that there is some kind of super- 
human, cosmic spirit, or supernatural spirit, that has all goodness and all 
power. Santayana can see no evidence for this view of traditional theism. It is 
true that we can never prove the non-existence of anything and in that sense 
a cosmic or supernatural spirit might exist, just as Santa Claus and fairies and 
hobgoblins might. But in the ordinary sense of error, this position of the theist 
is just as great an illusion as that of the humanist. One can worship spirit only 
by misrepresenting it. 

Some worship truth. But truth is that complex totality of structure includ- 
ing all the different forms which may ever be embodied in matter. It has no 
power. It can do nothing except when embodied in matter, and then it is 
energy operating in that form, and not the abstract order itself, which has the 
power. Truth is not even the supreme good since the richest possible content 
of intuition (the supreme good) includes vastly more than truth, however in- 
dispensable truth may be to it. 

Nowhere within the knowledge of this reviewer is to be found a more ac- 
curate and penetrating analysis of the several paths by which men have sought 
to find God intellectually. We must always distinguish between the intellectual 
finding of God and living with God with whatever intellectual errors concern- 
ing his nature, just as we live with air and light and earth and folk, however 
falsely we may conceive them. They are inescapable, as God is. We believe 
Santayana has demonstrated that none of these intellectual approaches to God 
which he has examined lead to any sort of reality which can truly be pro- 
nounced worthy of man’s religious commitment, for such a reality must have 
both power and goodness. Matter in its massive totality is not good. The 
ideal unattained form of intuition is good but has no power. Spirit is not good 
except as it approaches this ideal or serves it, and spirit does not so do except 
sporadically and as it is sustained and directed by something other than spirit. 
Also spirit has no power although the organization of matter which nourishes 
and bears spirit does. If God be a combination of sovereign power and soy- 
ereign goodness there is no God, says Santayana, and in that we think he is 
correct. Matter is sovereign power without goodness. The ideal is good with- 
out power; while spirit is sometimes good and sometimes bad and has no 
power in its own right. Fortunately, these various conceptions of God, how- 
ever untrue, have often served as helpful myths by which men have found 
their way to enrichment and beneficence. 
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So far we make no criticism of Santayana’s work. Our admiration for it is 
profound. But here let us note that he has wrought more wisely than he knew. 
His analysis has exposed a reality which while not sovereign does have great 
power and great goodness. It is not the massive totality of matter nor the ideal 
possibility of goodness nor is it spirit. If God must be sovereign power and 
sovereign goodness, then we cannot call this reality God which Santayana’s 
analysis has laid bare. But it does work to generate, sustain and magnify 
spirit, nourishing, leading and recreating it in the direction of that ideal possi- 
bility which Santayana calls the supreme good. It is that growth of the forms 
of life in the direction of richer intuition of the qualities and structures of ex- 
istence and possibility. It is often obstructed, beaten back and forced into by- 
paths by that welter of energy in which it is immersed. But it above all else 
operates to increase the good in the world. 

The spirit of man can move in the direction of the richest possible content 
of intuition only by absolute commitment to the guidance, the support and 
the nourishment of this growth of a spirit-sustaining order. There is no other 
savior, no other aid, no other way of deliverance. Santayana’s analysis makes 
this plain although Santayana might deny the religious significance of this real- 
ity because he is looking for a God of sovereign power and sovereign goodness. 
Since he is honest enough and intellectually keen enough to see that there is 
no such reality, he gives up the quest even when a most blessed reality of 
another sort stands clearly before him as a consequence of his own analysis. 

Obviously any ideal possibility which might be called the supreme good can 
be served and approached not by self-commitment to the possibility but by 
commitment to the operative reality which works for it and embodies the po- 
tentiality of it. It is this operative reality described in the two preceding para- 
graphs, which we would call the supreme good rather than the ideal possibility 
taken by itself alone. Practically the only thing to do is to commit to this op- 
erative reality. To take an analogy, one can “love” a child by cutting him 
down and pruning him up to fit a preconceived ideal of what he ought to be. 
One can also love a child by pruning one’s ideals to fit that growing order 
which is the child and which is the carrier of whatever best may be made out 
of him. Every intelligent character knows which of these two procedures is 
doomed to disaster and which is the way of goodness. These two ways of lov- 
ing the child are analogous to the two ways of loving God. One can devote 
himself to the ideal possibility only, treating the operative reality as an instru- 
ment; or one can love the operative reality as the shaper and creator of the 
possibility. Santayana seems to take the former position. That, we think, is 
his chief error. Others make the same error only in a much more muddled 
manner. They love the ideal possibility and then go on to think that some- 
how it is also an operative reality when it is not. At least Santayana does not 
make that mistake. 

Here again the old issue arises. Must we insist that God be what we think 
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he ought to be and reject any other reality, even though it be the most cre- 
atively beneficent in all the realms that are? Or shall we commit ourselves 
with absolute devotion to the one reality which is most creative of enriched 
and comprehensive intuition? Santayana says this second procedure is politi- 
cal, not religious. But epithets aside, what else is there to do? And when it is 
done, is not life magnificent ? 

The greatness of this book lies in the penetrating depth and clarity of its 
analysis and, above all, in the way of life which it sets forth—the life of spirit. 
The manner of its presentation is superb. It may be a turning point in the his- 
tory of religious thought. In any case, it is the reviewer’s venturesome opinion 
that it will be a classic, standing forth through the ages when much else in our 
time has been forgotten. 

If the way of life sketched here is the high way and the great way, we can 
see what should be the ministries of art and of religion, of philisophy and of 
science. If this should be the supreme calling of man and recognized as such, 
it would be possible to map the directions in which political management 
should develop and should not develop. We could put up guiding and pro- 
hibiting signs along the way for industry and business, for school and home, 
for technology and recreation. From the chaos of these times we might pass 
into an ordered and directed life, not coerced but free. 

Henry N. WIEMAN. 


UNITY AND PROPHETIC CRITICISM 


Wuat Is Curistianiry? by CHartes Crayton Morrison. Willett, Clark and Co., $3.00. 


HIS book is extremely important. It will arouse vigorous debate and that 

debate will be important. Dr. Morrison has written such a cogent argu- 
ment for one central idea that few who read the book will ever be able to think 
_ about the Christian religion without trying to do justice to the truth in that 
idea. I believe that the idea as he expounds it is one-sided and that if it ever 
came to dominate the thought of Christians as it dominates this book the editor 
of The Christian Century would be among the first to attack it. I shall first 
outline the idea that the book defends and then suggest the reasons for believ- 
ing that it is a good corrective but a dangerous controlling principle. 

In answering the question: “What Is Christianity?” Dr. Morrison says that 
Christianity is not a theology and not a subjective experience but a community 
of which Christ is the head. Christianity is the church as a community in 
history. In this community God is active, revealing himself in history. Chris- 
tianity is, first and last, a historical religion. The revelation is not limited to 
particular events such as the crucifixion and the resurrection. “The revelation 
was not in the event as an isolated occurrence, but in the continuum of com- 
munity in which the event was perceived and its meaning understood.” The 
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historical community in which we find God’s revelation has had three stages. 
The community of Israel is called, “The Christian Church before Christ.” 
The fellowship of Christ and his disciples during his lifetime was the “com- 
munity of the remnant” and the church since the great events associated with 
the resurrection and Pentecost is “the Body of Christ.” These are all presented 
as the development of one community. Jesus made available for all humanity 
the best in Judaism. ‘Jesus plucked the heart of Israel’s faith from the breast 
of racial Israel and through a new community which he called into existence 
from a remnant of Israel, the divine revelation in Israel was passed on to the 
whole world.” It should be noted that Dr. Morrison rejects completely the 
eschatological interpretation of the intention of Jesus. Jesus intended to found 
the church. His public teaching and ministry led only to the cross but his pri- 
vate teaching and work among his disciples led to their faith in the resurrec- 
tion and their capacity to receive the spirit of the living Christ. The identifi- 
cation of the church with the living Christ is made explicit by Paul. 

Essential for the understanding of the argument is Dr. Morrison’s concep- 
tion of the church in its third stage, the church that now exists. The church 
is an actual community and not the invisible Church of Protestant theology ; 
but also it is not to be identified with the hierarchy, as in the case of Roman 
Catholicism. The church is not a sect composed of those who are already 
saved but it is a community of sinners who are in contact with the means of 
salvation. The great apostasy of the church is its division into churches. The 
Reformation was justified because the Roman Church had divided the church 
into two communities, “one possessing the revelation and administering salva- 
tion, the other receiving from its hands both the revelation and salvation.” 
Protestantism not only divided the church but it also made the Bible, not the 
church, the bearer of revelation and adopted the theological error of placing 
the “locus of salvation’ “in the inner life of the individual Christian.” Today 
the recovery of the unity of the church as an objective historical community 
which mediates revelation and grace to its members is of all things the most 
needful. It is important to add that Dr. Morrison is careful to say that the 
church is not just “bare community,” identifiable by mere historical contiguity. 
It is a community of which Christ is the head; it “does not exist apart from 
its ideology, its organization, its sacred lore, its forms of worship.” It must 
have the Bible, for “if the church and not the Bible is the revelation of God, 
the Bible is, nevertheless, the church’s anchor which holds it from drifting 
away from the revelation which God has made in history.” 

This book is to be welcomed for the following reasons: It emphasizes the 
nature of Christianity as a historical religion. It reminds us that theology has 
its distinctive data and that the claims of the philosophy of religion to sup- 
plant theology represent a loss of the essential content of Christianity. It 
stresses the importance of the church as the community within which the 
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Christian revelation takes place and within which God is active in a unique 
way. It underlines the continuity of the church from the beginnings of the 
Hebrew people to the present and into the definite future. It frees Chris- 
tianity from individualistic subjectivism and from a rationalistic theological 
dogmatism. It avoids the identification of Christianity with one segment of the 
history of the Christian community—the days of the public ministry of Jesus. 
Also, Dr. Morrison has sketched the outlines of a constructive doctrine of the 
church for contemporary Protestants which avoids the pitfalls of sectarianism 
and hierarchical authoritarianism. 

There are important points where Dr. Morrison’s historical judgments may 
well be questioned. His identification of the church with the whole community 
of Israel rather than with the prophetic minority raises serious problems. His 
certainty that Jesus intended to found a church is not shared by most New 
Testament scholars and his deliberate use of the Fourth Gospel to prove it 
does not add to the cogency of his argument. He seems to me to exaggerate 
the subjectivism of historic Protestantism. The church was more important to 
the Reformers than he seems to think and their emphasis was on the media- 
tion of God by at least one segment of history. Their doctrine of the witness 
of the Holy Spirit was not just an earlier stage of psychologism, for the Spirit 
always pointed to the objective revelation. Even Schleiermacher had an im- 
portant place for the church and his view of theology as the ideology of the 
Christian church was almost identical with that of Dr. Morrison. None of 
these historical questions that I raise concern the heart of the argument of the 
book. If, for example, Jesus did not intend to found a church, the fact is that 
he founded it. 

In suggesting my more serious criticisms, I realize that Dr. Morrison has 
deliberately emphasized one thing in this book and that he does in a few para- 
graphs guard himself against each of my criticisms. I am pointing to the dan- 
gerous directions of his thought; that is exactly what he does in his arguments 
against most Protestant theologians. They too, have their qualifying positions 
which prevent them from thinking all that Dr. Morrison attributes to them. 

(1) Dr. Morrison does not to a sufficient extent emphasize the necessity to 
keep the church under prophetic criticism in the light of Christian norms. Of 
course, he says that Christ is the head of the church but then we find that 
Christ is identified with the living Christ who is in the church. The church, he 
says, needs the Bible and theology, but I believe that there must be more 
emphasis upon the orienting of the existing church to the sources of judgment 
and correction. The identification of the church before Christ with the whole 
community of Israel betrays a way of thinking which is also present in his con- 
ception of the church as the body of Christ. We cannot dispense with the idea 
of a true church within the larger Christian community. This is not an in- 
visible church because it is embodied in visible persons and groups but its out- 
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lines do not correspond with institutional frontiers; and it judges and lifts the 
whole church. 

(2) Dr. Morrison comes perilously near to the substitution of a collective 
subjectivism for individualistic subjectivism. His whole discussion of theology 
as the ideology of the Christian community is in danger of great abuse. He 
seems to suggest that any doctrine that maintains the richness of life of the 
Christian community is true; but, when that is said, the corollary follows that 
truth means only that the life of the Christian community is enriched. When 
theology affirms too many articles of faith, the theological coinage becomes 
debased. Dr. Morrison says that the power of theological doctrines depends 
upon the faith of the community that they are “anchored in objectivity.” He 
does not indicate that tests of objectivity are important. 

(3) Dr. Morrison seems to suggest that the most important line of advance 
for the church is reunion on an ecclesiastical basis. Church unity becomes for 
him almost a panacea. He infers this necessity from the practical results of 
denominationalism and he deduces it from the nature of the church as the 
Body of Christ. I agree with him that the church must seek greater unity but 
this is only one of several objectives, all of which are important. Unity with- 
out prophetic criticism of the church and the world would be little gain. Dr. 
Morrison takes freedom for granted and stresses unity but I hazard the guess 
that if he were a member of a United Church he would be one of those most 
zealous for freedom even at the expense of unity. The present slow progress 
toward a federal unity which preserves representative democracy among exist- 
ing churches is the surest method of safeguarding freedom while seeking unity. 
It does not dramatize unity as a united ministry might do, but it does provide 
channels for the unity of mind and spirit that does exist, a unity of mind and 
spirit which, apart from some controversies on the political level, the author 
of this book has done as much as any American churchman to nourish. 

JOHN BENNETT. 


THE MYSTICISM OF SAINT BERNARD 


Tue MysticaL THEoLocy or Sant Bernarp, by Etienne Gizson, translated by A. H. 
C. Downes. Sheed and Ward, $3.50. 

Tue Sreps or Hummury, by Bernarp, Apsot oF Crarrvaux, translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Grorce Boswortx Burcu. Harvard University Press, $3.00. 
HERE is nobody better qualified to interpret the mystical theology of 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux than is Professor Gilson, and he has given us a 

noteworthy book, which impressively presents the sanctity and doctrinal depth 
of this twelfth century saint and the mystical springtime which burgeoned in 
the Cistercian Order. We do not have in his book a biography of St. Bernard, 
nor an account of his mystical experiences. We have rather a careful study of 
the sources of his mystical theology and an interpretation of that mystical doc- 
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trine as “an incontestably original creation.” Cicero’s study of friendship is 
given as one of the primary influences that shaped St. Bernard’s conception 
of love as a love that loves for the sake of loving. Then next comes the influ- 
ence of St. John’s first Epistle and his Gospel, with its unique interpretation 
of God as love. The Christian perfection at which the Benedictine rule of life 
aimed was another powerful influence. The Lives of the Fathers of the Des- 
ert, those spiritual athletes for the love of God, profoundly affected his mind. 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine and Maximus the Con- 
fessor, all helped him to find his way from “the Land of Unlikeness” to his 
true fatherland of the soul, and enabled him to conquer “the curvature of 
self-will.” 

Gilson’s psychological study of the human will and its area of freedom is ad- 
mirable. So, too, is his penetrating treatment of the divine image in man and 
its influence in affecting the soul’s recovery of health. He has a good word to 
say about the spirituality of the human soul and its relation of like to like with 
God who is Spirit. But he holds firmly to the Roman Catholic position that 
mystical union and beatific vision are possible only through the supernatural 
operation of divine Grace. He gives an admirable treatment of the question 
of pantheism in St. Bernard. His mysticism, Gilson points out, would have 
ceased to exist if he had not stoutly maintained the distinctness of man’s per- 
sonality over against the substantial reality of God. Never in any event, not 
even in beatific vision, does the substance of the mystic become the substance 
of God. The goal is the complete accord of the human will with the perfect 
will of God. Forever there remain two wills in a complete love-union. And in 
like manner Gilson declares that St. Bernard’s doctrine of pure disinterested 
love, which loves for love’s sake and not for any return, does not have the taint 
of heresy, which beset the Quietism of Madame Guyon and Fénelon, and 
their “disinterested love.” 

Our author realizes, as he comes to the end of his book, that he has given 
“analyses” in the place of St. Bernard’s glowing experiences, and that the 
analyses stand to the experiences themselves much as an anatomical specimen 
would stand to the living organism, whence it was taken. This is a just statement 
and one has only to read St. Bernard’s Seventy-Fourth Sermon on the Can- 
ticles to feel the immeasurable difference between the personal account of the 
man himself and these “analyses,” however well they are done. We are all 
the time in the sphere of “mystical theology,” not of the experience itself. 

There are a few points in the book, excellent as it is, which put me into a 
critical attitude. I do not like the long Latin quotations which occupy a large 
fraction of the text. If they were to be retained they should have gone into 
footnotes. The book itself has a characteristic Latin atmosphere. “Love” never 
quite gets beyond the limits of the Vulgate’s caritas, and is almost constantly 
called “charity.” One misses the infinite depth of St. Paul’s agapé, which no 
Latin word quite attains. Then I feel that the writer is never completely fair 
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to “heretics.” St. Bernard is always right and saintly, and Abelard is always 
wrong and of lower stature. The saint does not appear to fall beneath his 
perfect conception of love, even when he is reviling Abelard or Arnold of 
Brescia. ‘Pure love” is invariably sound doctrine at the hands of St. Bernard; 
it is as invariably heretical doctrine in the lives and teachings of Madame 
Guyon and Fénelon, for they were “Quietists.” In spite of what seem to me 
to be slight blemishes this is a noble book, interpreting one of the noblest of 
all the followers of Christ through the centuries. 

Professor Burch has done a first class piece of work with his translation of 
St. Bernard’s De gradibus humilitatis. This was written about the year 1125, 
and at least two years before his De diligendo Deo which contains his doctrine 
of love, while his fully developed mystical views are found in his Sermons on 
the Canticles at the ripest period of the saint’s life—he died in 1153. Pro- 
fessor Burch has edited the Latin text and, according to the plan of Loeb 
Classical Library, he gives the Latin on the left hand page and on the oppo- 
site page the translation of it. The book contains an Introduction of one hun- 
dred and twelve pages. The Introduction is a careful study of St. Bernard’s 
psychology; or, to be more exact, his epistemology, which is a valuable ap- 
proach to his mystical theology. The first stage of knowledge, he holds, follow- 
ing St. Benedict, is humility, of which there are twelve steps or grades. They 
are: (1) Fear of the Lord; (2) Ignoring desire; (3) Submission to a supe- 
rior; (4) Perfect obedience; (5) Complete confession; (6) Admission of 
your inferiority; (7) Belief in your inferiority (which is different from ad- 
mitting it) ; (8) Conventionality ; (9) Silence; (10) Gravity; (11) Restrained 
speech; (12) Downcast eyes. One sees at once that the stairway of humility 
is made to fit the monastery and is not the pathway most of us are familiar 
with. 

On the way to the attainment of Truth there are three steps—Humility, 
with its grades, then Love which is the heart of St. Bernard’s way of Life, and 
finally Contemplation, which is the mystical way. All these steps are the gift 
of supernatural Grace. To arrive at the goal we need to go beyond the treatise 
on The Steps of Humility, and beyond the treatise on Loving God, to the Ser- 
mons the saint was preaching when death overtook him. His last Sermon, at 
least the last one actually preached, was the Eighty-Fifth on the Canticles, on 
the text, “By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth.” In eighty- 
five sermons the saint had got only to the first verse of the third Chapter of 
Canticles. This last sermon deals with the fecundity of soul which results from 
mystical marriage with the Eternal Bridegroom. 

The modern reader will feel that much of this study of the epistemological 
approach is dry and medieval, but any scholar who is interested in the goal 
ought to feel an interest in the steps by which the saint found his way to the 


goal. 
Rurus M. Jonss. 
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SOCIAL CREATIVITY 
Tue Socrat Minn, by Joun Exor Boopin. The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 


ROFESSOR BOODIN is in the department of philosophy in the Uni- 

versity of California at Los Angeles. This is a book in the field of social 
philosophy and gathers up the author’s reflections of the last twenty-five years. 
Much of it has been published in articles but in this volume there is presented 
a matured and well rounded philosophy which draws upon many sciences— 
biology, psychology, anthropology, sociology, economics and history. Two 
conceptions dominate the work, creative synthesis or emergence, and wholism 
or Gestaltism. 

The author is still a liberal and a believer in progress; which should be 
noted by those who have too easily concluded that liberalism is dead or obso- 
lescent. Perhaps this is because he is more a scientist than a theologian ; for it 
is an interesting fact that optimism, albeit a tempered optimism, is more char- 
acteristic today of scientists than it is of theologians! Here is a doctrine of 
evolution that is not mechanical nor materialistic. It holds that life is not an 
accident in the universe but is characteristic of nature as the cosmic urge strives 
forward. “Nature is not merely the juxtaposition or collision of ready-made 
blocks. . . . Evolution means creation. There is more in the result than in what 
we abstract as the casual conditions.” 

Social evolution is viewed as part of biological evolution. Man’s religious 
activity is regarded as a manifestation of the will to live. In human association 
the urge for life is manifested in a spiritual Gestalt. In a sense the group is 
more primary than the individual. At least the individual is born into a group 
and the group exercises a pressure and discipline upon him by means of its 
processes of education, ceremonies, beliefs, scale of values, and other influ- 
ences that form habits and attitudes. “It (the group) stands over us with the 
prestige of its might.” This is true of advanced societies to a far greater de- 
gree than is generally recognized. “We may be less hidebound in our obedi- 
ence to associations of custom and may pursue a larger range of experimenta- 
tion than primitive man; but these things, too, are true because of the at- 
mosphere in which we live rather than because of any peculiarity in the con- 
struction of our minds as contrasted with that of primitive man.” Therefore 
critical thought and imaginative reconstruction are constantly necessary if more 
satisfying life is to be experienced. Creative intelligence offers the promise of 
something better when it makes us aware of class prejudices and group hatreds 
with their deleterious effects. But criticism of the prevailing patterns is always 
dangerous and is cultivated at risk. The author constantly exhorts the reader 
to make criticism and engage in experiments but to take account also of the 
values in traditional social organization. “No peoples are so tragic just now 
as those who, because of their thraldom in the past, lack intelligent experience 
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to rebuild their shattered social structures.” Even in science there is a tendency 
for theories to become dogmas. For example, mechanical materialism was 
simply a dogma tacked on to science. 

A chapter devoted to values begins with their biological basis and relates 
them to the racial organization of the will. The higher intellectual activities, 
when they appear, transform the values into new patterns. Some values are 
thus enhanced and some are discarded or minimized. Social emphasis, sug- 
gestion, and organization play their part in this process. Feeling cannot be 
taken as the sufficient index of value, for a man may have little affective 
fluctuation in his attitude toward his home and be quite emotional about be- 
coming bald. The emphasis in evaluation has to do with a scale of apprecia- 
tion, not with a truth-scale in the scientific sense. Value judgments are more 
fundamental than scientific judgments, since the value attitude determines in- 
terest in science. “Values, as we know them, are the qualifications of objects 
in the organized contexts of human conative nature.” It is impossible to estab- 
lish any absolute hierarchy of values. Love of power, cupidity, curiosity, the 
sentiment of justice and religious sentiment, have at different times dominated 
the current of history. Often the emphasis is so one sided that some important 
values are neglected or suppressed. In the ideal life of the individual or 
society a harmonious scale of mutually supporting values would be wrought 
into a working system. 

Professor Boodin recognizes that scientific method of itself will not save the 
world. Values are the fundamental things. The ends for which men strive 
are even more important than the methods they use to obtain the ends, though 
in real life ends and means cannot really be separated. What is needed is a 
new social conscience. Our moral knowledge is too verbal. It has not been a 
living reality. 

Because we have not organized our thought around the problem of human 
living we in America are in a “crisis.” In social relations we have been guided 
by habit more than by reflection. Our natural and our human resources are 
being wasted at an ominous rate. Unless we have the heart and the genius to 
evolve and carry through economic reforms, the end of our political democ- 
racy is near. The most momentous problem is to adjust our civilization to the 
changes which the inventions of science have wrought. There are the prob- 
lems of wages and hours, of conservation and control of power, the use of the 
soil, subsistence farming. The course of events is obliging us to move toward 
democratic collectivism. The old individualism would destroy democracy. We 
need a maximum of individual freedom and initiative, consistent with national 
co-operation. 

In religion the ethical effectiveness varies inversely to its centralization and 
mechanism. “The best moral results seem to be obtained where the local con- 
gregation is the unit, with the minimum of machinery for co-operation with 
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other units and the maximum of tolerance.” It is a wise observation that the 
relatively small unit may, and should have, not only spiritual complexity, but 
friendly conflict of ideals in the way of discussion. There should be as wide a 
variety as possible of cultural contacts with other groups. The group must be 
inspired by a high bond of unity, rooted in the best traditions of the past, but 
“venturesome for the best attainments of the future.” Here is a fruitful sug- 
gestion for the much discussed problem of Christian union, though the author 
himself does not make this application. Church people need to consider the 
possibility of a type of union that does not look so much to organic union in- 
stitutionally, as to a union of co-operation between widely different units that 
interact sympathetically in an effort to understand one another, and to enrich 
all the participants by exchange of ideas and practical enterprises in a pro- 
found religious spirit. This principle applies also to political and social groups, 
to the “blocks” of political and economic life. The evils of extreme national- 
ism are in principle the same as the evils of sectarianism or tribalism in any 
field. A refreshing word is said in this connection for the old fashioned 
college literary and debating society, and at its best for the college fraternity. 
These units, and “houses,” afford the individual a place within a “face-to- 
face” group where the interplay of personalities yields mutual stimulation and 
support. The recent experiments with the house system at Harvard and Yale 
have been highly successful for these cultural ends. 

There is a notable strain of mysticism throughout this thoughtful book. 
Sometimes it tends to fall too much into the old traditional type, but predom- 
inately the mysticism of the author is expressed in terms of experience within 
a warm, vital social fellowship in small groups carried out into the wider rela- 
tions of associated groups, and even into the universal and cosmic relations to 
which these groups naturally lead. “The world is alive in us. To live is to 
share in the ineffable mystery of existence. It is only by living reality that we 
can hope to comprehend reality.” Present processes of education are criticized 
because they do not sufficiently recognize this element of mystery and do not 
enough realize that men are more swayed by sacraments and symbols than by 
intellectual content. Modern education lacks poetry and emotional appeal. 
Group participation is best exemplified in the nursery school and kindergarten. 
The schools are too autocratic. “If the German system of education in one 
short generation could create a willingness to sacrifice everything for the empty 
illusion of power, then with a similar thoroughness in the inculcation of true 
ideals it ought to be possible in one generation to prepare men for democratic 
citizenship.” 

The book ends as it began with an emphasis upon the idea of progress. The 
last chapter argues that there are three lines in which advance can be noted 
over a long period of time—the biological, the technological and the spiritual. 
The last is illustrated by the moral gains which are shown in the increasing 
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recognition of the dignity and significance of the human individual. Our age 
looks forward rather than backward, and it looks toward an age of greater 
human freedom through social co-operation. No Utopia is assured. All ideal- 
istic striving involves risks and is an adventure. Nothing is guaranteed before- 
hand. But there is justification for the faith that social creativity is possible 
and that it may carry through to the realization of a higher humanity. 

E. S. AMEs. 


ECUMENICAL ISSUES WEIGHED BY CATHOLIC 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Dre Kircue Curist1: GRUNDFRAGEN DER MENSCHENBILDUNG UND WELTGESTALTUNG. Her- 
ausgegeben von Otto IsERLaAND. Benziger & Co., Einsiedeln/Kéln, Fr. 10.30. 

N this book, a group of Roman Catholic scholars discuss some of the basic 

» issues which confront the world today from the standpoint of Catholic 
faith. What gives the book its timeliness is the fact that it owes its inception 
to the great interest of Catholics in the Ecumenical Movement. The editor, 
Otto Iserland, was at one time a Protestant engaged in research work in Gen- 
eva on behalf of the International Missionary Council. This contact accounts 
for his keen interest in the movement for unity in the Protestant Churches. 
The purpose of the book, the editor tells us, is to give a non-technical and non- 
controversial statement of the position of the Catholic Church on the various 
questions raised by the Ecumenical Movement. For this purpose, he has asso- 
ciated with himself a group of thinkers, who share his interest and point of 
view. 

The standpoint from which the book is written is that of the group of 
Catholics who have been associated in the liturgical movement which has had 
its chief sponsors among the Benedictines, and several of those who have con- 
tributed papers to this book are themselves Benedictines. 

The essays in the book fall into three groups. The first by Father Congar, 
a Belgian Dominican, treats of the mystical body of Christ and its visible 
manifestation in the church. It presents the church as a sacramental and hier- 
archical institution in which the redemption once for all accomplished by 
Christ through the incarnation is mediated to mankind by physical acts in 
which, to be sure, “nothing new is brought to pass,” but through which “under 
the spiritual form of a celebration at once symbolic and real, the mystery of 
Christ’s salvation is presented, either in its substance (as in the Eucharist) or 
at least in its redemptive power (Baptism and the other sacraments).” The 
church, as such a sacramental society, is differentiated from all other societies 
in that the Apostles and Peter, as well as their successors in the episcopate are 
not only followers of Christ but his representatives, yet in such sense that he 
himself does not cease to be Lord. 
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The second series of essays deals with the place of man in the worshipping 
society of the church. Abbot Vonier, an English Benedictine, writes of the 
Christian conception of man in the liturgy and its supernatural realization 
through the sacraments. Another Benedictine, Dom Robeyns, writes of the 
worship of the church in its significance for social life. 

The third group deals with the validation and exaltation of the natural 
order through the church. Here again there are two essays, one by Father 
Vann, an English Dominican, on nature and grace, the other by Father Weir, 
a Benedictine, from Maria Laach, in Germany, on the significance of the nat- 
ural orders (the family, the state, etc.), in the realm of nature and in the realm 
of grace. 

While sympathizing with the protest of Barth and other Protestant the- 
ologians against a conception of God which carries familiarity with the Deity 
so far as to make God a mere convenience for man, a sort of glorified “maid 
of all work” (page 170), the authors insist that for all his majesty God is 
really present in his world and uses all natural means for his redemptive pur- 
pose. In contrast to the purely negative attitude toward secular philosophy 
which is found in Luther and which recurs in contemporary theologians like 
Karl Barth, the authors contend that both realms, nature and grace, are the 
sphere of God’s activity and believe that Thomas Aquinas has pointed the way 
to the right solution of this difficult problem. 

While the book adds little that is important to our knowledge of Catholic 
thinking (indeed the authors disclaim any such intention) it is refreshing to 
read a book written by Catholic scholars which carries on a discussion with 
Protestants in so intelligent, dignified and fair-minded a manner. 

WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. 


RE-THINKING SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 


Tue Socrat Gospet Re-Examinep, by F. Ernest Jounson. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


DISCERNING and competent re-appraisal of both the social message 

and the social program of the churches is long overdue. Few persons 

are so well equipped for this difficult task as Dr. Ernest Johnson. His attempt 
constitutes the most notable contribution to the subject in several years. 

The author’s problem is admirably set for him by his own situation. As 
professor of education at Teachers College, he has participated appreciately 
in the presuppositions and hopes of the most “progressive” educational and 
social movements. As secretary of the Department of Research and Education 
of the Federal Council, he stands amidst the most living currents in Christian 
thought and here has felt the full impact of so-called “neo-orthodoxy.” Thus 
placed, his mind has wrestled in tension between these two seemingly antipodal 
tendencies in contemporary culture. His desire to reconcile them by a sym- 
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pathetic critique of both is confessed in his Preface: “If this book contributes 
to a synthesis of conflicting points of view—substituting appreciative evalua- 
tion for mere polemics—and if it assists in relating tenable beliefs to social 
action in terms of a Christian strategy for our day, it will have served its pur- 
pose.” 

It is no disparagement of the immense contribution of the book to suggest 
that it does not fully attain this high goal. Later perspective may discover it 
less a bridge between two embattled antagonists than a stepping-stone from a 
present situation where the opponents are out of speaking distance of each 
other toward a later and happier situation where the desired reconciliation may 
actually be effected. Indeed, there is evidence that Dr. Johnson’s own mind is 
in mid-passage and that a sequel might complete the invaluable prolegomena 
of the present work. 

Certainly it is unlikely to persuade the exponents of “neo-orthodoxy” to 
whose position it is mainly oriented, that justice has been done to their con- 
tentions. This may be illustrated by the author’s handling of three matters 
which are crucial for his discussion—the validity of historic creeds, the sig- 
nificance of Jesus Christ and the meaning of the supernatural. 

It is Dr. Johnson’s basic presupposition that “doctrine is not self-validat- 
ing. It gets its validation in ethical experience. . . . Certainty never inheres 
in words and phrases but in the inner witness of a moral response. . . . Doc- 
trines are as ‘true’ as they are effective. . . . There is no system of theology, no 
system of philosophy, that is ‘true no matter what.’” Here is pragmatism 
frank and avowed. Also, radical individualism and subjectivism. In brief, 
the essence of Modernism. 

With thorough consistency, the Barthian theology is dismissed by the famil- 
iar device of attributing it to the “stress and disillusionment” of the times, 
ie., “by the principle of historical relevance which that theology has so often 
denied.” It is not recognized that the employment of that principle has robbed 
the critic of any objective instrument of criticism, any trans-subjective norm 
to which appeal might be directed. If doctrines are “as ‘true’ as they are ef- 
fective” what constitutes “effectiveness,” and who is to say? These are the 
really troublesome issues. Toward their resolution little help is forthcoming. 

Dr. Johnson himself has a very definite trans-subjective norm to which ab- 
solute authority is conceded. 

Christianity has one central truth, one abiding contribution to make to the religious 
life of the world, and only one. That contribution is Jesus Christ himself. The gospel is 
Jesus Christ. . . . He who has laid hold on the person of Jesus Christ has embraced the 


totality of the Christian revelation. . . . The validity of Christianity is precisely the valid- 
ity of what is revealed in his life and in his teaching. 


Here is liberalism unashamed and unmodified. For the very essence of lib- 
eral theology is the centrality and authority it attributes to the words and 
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deeds of the historic Jesus. But the author is immediately caught in the two- 
fold difficulty which has dogged all liberal Christology since Ritschl. Since it 
is the life and teaching which are authoritative, insistence must be laid upon 
the continuity of Jesus with other men, upon his full humanity. How then 
can such unique and absolute authority inhere in this particular man? In the 
judgment of the present reviewer, here is the ultimate mystery for Christian 
faith. To this dilemma, liberal theology has no completely satisfactory answer. 
But its answer is not less satisfactory than any other type of Christology, cer- 
tainly not less satisfactory than that of neo-orthodoxy, which, by invoking rad- 
ical miracle, implicitly invalidates Jesus’ genuine humanity and so denies the 
reality of Incarnation. 

However, the second difficulty is of another order. In a view which leans 
heavily upon the evolutionary and pragmatic principles of the modern perspec- 
tive, it is difficult to understand how so authoritative a norm can be expected 
at a certain moment in history, especially a moment in the remote past. The 
positive point is, Dr. Johnson nowhere. recognizes how largely human nature 
as well as Ultimate Reality, and therefore the relations between them, is in- 
trinsically unchanging in every age and among every people. The significance 
of doctrines is not that they interpret the experience of a particular epoch but 
that they have laid hold on truth which characterizes reality in every epoch. 
They are not true because effective but effective because true; and their vin- 
dication by pragmatic testing may be discerned only by the wisdom of the 
centuries, not by the limited vision of today. The significance of neo-orthodoxy, 
if it have significance, is not that it reflects the mood of the moment but that 
it has reclaimed essential truth (e.g., original sin) which is neglected and de- 
nied in current dogma. It is important as a disclosure not of subjective atti- 
tudes but of objective realities. The issue is not psychological but ontological. 

So also in the admittedly crucial issue of transcendence. Dr. Johnson writes: 
“Personality itself embraces the creative power which the word ‘supernatural’ 
has been used to designate. In such a view there is no need to go outside ex- 
perience, for religious experience in its nature embraces God.” But what “the 
supernatural” stands for is not merely creative power within man, but the real- 
ity of Divine Personality beyond and in certain respects over against every 
human person. And while knowledge of God obviously comes only through 
human experience, it comes adequately only through the cumulative experi- 
ence of seers and saints ; it points always beyond their experience to the Reality 
which transcends their highest. Here is the familiar contemporary confusion 
between epistemology and ontology, between the avenue of apprehension and 
the Reality apprehended. 

Finally, the church is not simply “a community which has its roots in the 
past.” It is, amongst other things, the locus of the cumulative wisdom of seers 
and saints, supremely of “the Wisdom of God,” which brings judgment and 
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corrective and redemption to every transient aberation of each passing age. 
However, these comments must not be allowed to detract from appreciation 
of a work which on its every page is informed by discriminating analyses, ripe 
wisdom and acute ethical judgments. In its firmly argued insistence upon the 
intrinsic social relevance of Christian faith, in its recognition that the Gospel 
is not dual but bipolar, in its resolute determination to steer a sound course 
between exaggerated extremes, the discussion is clear and compelling. It is 
especially effective in turning pessimistic estimates of original human nature 
to the services of the social gospel ; if man’s nature is so perverse, hope for ad- 
vance for mankind must rest largely on improving the environmental condi- 
tions of the human pilgrimage. If its theology is not wholly satisfying, the 
treatment of concrete and fundamental issues of Christian ethics such as rela- 
tions of church and state, Christianity and war, democracy, and the principles 
of Christian social preaching display at their highest the rare powers of one 
who has firm grip on the deeper meaning of the social gospel. Dr. Johnson is 
resolved that the great and true vision of Christianity’s social prophets shall 
not be scrapped in a day of confusion and retreat. He is dead right. 
Henry P. Van Dusen. 


THE VOICE OF RELIGION IN A “TIME OF TROUBLE” 


ProrEsTANTism’s Hour or Decision, by Justin Wror Nixon. The Judson Press, $1.39. 
Nor Aton, by Joseru R. S1zoo. The Macmillan Company, $1.25. 

Our Times, by Dwicut J. Braptey. The Pilgrim Press, 50 cents. 

A Farry To Arrirm, by James Gorpon Gixey. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 


LTHOUGH the four books grouped together here belong to different gen- 
eral patterns, the opening sentences of the “Introduction” to Protestant- 
ism’s Hour of Decision would readily fit into each of the other three: 

There is probably no intelligent person living in America who doubts that we are living 
in a period of grave peril to the values which mankind has cherished through generations. 
Nor will this period pass quickly. Before it reaches its end and a more stable equilibrium 
of human life is achieved, profound changes reaching to the foundations of organized 
society are likely to occur. 

Dr. Nixon’s book is a brilliant, deeply-grounded, far-reaching discussion of 
the task of modern Protestantism in grappling with the major problems of the 
modern world. The first two chapters are primarily historical, the one dealing 
with the essentials of the faith which has come down to us across the centuries, 
and the other with “America’s Contribution to World Christianity.” Ap- 
parently the author intended to continue this emphasis upon our inheritance 
from the past in the third chapter which has to do with modern democracy 
and its relation to Protestantism. But in this chapter, apparently in spite of 
himself, Dr. Nixon gives preeminence to the issues of today, although the his- 


torical paragraphs are of high value. 
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The title of Chapter 1v is “The Economic Crisis,” and by the time that we 
reach it we definitely know that we have in our hands a book which is going 
to compel us to do some thinking for ourselves. The topics which Dr. Nixon 
discusses in this connection are the twin “demons” of unemployment and in- 
security. What can organized Christianity do to banish them? The means of 
improvement suggested impress us as being enlightened and practical. That 
not all readers will agree with the author in this regard is a statement that can 
be made with the utmost assurance. The next major topic presented is “The 
Struggle for International Order.” Dr. Nixon is not an absolute pacifist, his 
position being a “Christian patriotism,” which is essentially an application of 
basic religious principles and intelligent, political idealism to national and 
international affairs. Especially important in this regard is the appendix de- 
veloping the thesis that the teachings of Jesus in regard to pacifism must al- 
ways be studied in the light of the relativities of his age and mission. 

The format of Protestantism’s Hour of Decision is unusual. This reviewer | 
admits that his enthusiasm for its physique is decidedly tepid. But when we 
come to the contents of the book that is another story. It is difficult to com- 
ment on it without quoting some of its well-wrought, challenging, epigram- 
matic sentences which ring with such a genuine, militantly prophetic note. 

Although the thirteen chapters in Wot Alone are not prefaced by texts, they 
are indubitably sermons. They have all of the characteristics which have given 
distinction to Dr. Sizoo’s preaching. These discourses, too, naturally have for 
their background a day of world crisis. No real preacher preaches in a chrono- 
logical vacuum. A sermon that cannot be dated is seriously defective. Along 
with the timeless element there is also the timely. But in Dr. Sizoo’s sermons 
we find comparatively little mention of the issues of the hour. They are per- 
sonal rather than economic or social. Their topics give an unusually clear 
idea of their type and tone. Among the titles are the following: “The Martyr 
Complex,” “The Casualties of Impatience,” “A Cure for Failure,” “Building 
on Risks,” and “Hope of the World.” 

The preaching represented in this book is not expository. In the strictest 
interpretation of the term, it could hardly be called Biblical. It is primarily 
edifying, in the derivative sense of the word. It “builds” the character, the 
personality, the life. It develops courage, brightens hope, and strengthens 
faith. It is easy to imagine how much these sermons must have meant to some 
of the storm-beaten men and women who in these days drift into a city church. 
The following sentences are typical : 


Shakespeare is not a failure because more people are content with red-backed maga- 
zine stories of smutted lives and soiled tempers, coated over with psychoanalysis and tossed 
off as literature. Rembrandt is not a failure because people prefer the colored Sunday 
supplement. Religion is not a failure because some political crackpot laughs it down. 
tee There is a hand no panic can weaken; there is a rock no storm can beat down: there 
is a light no darkness can dim. With God there are no ebbing tides, no setting sane 
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The sub-title of Dr. Bradley’s Our Times is “What Has the Bible to Say?” 
This work is a modest little pamphlet which the publishers tell us is adapted 
for serving as a study guide for adult classes and for the individual reader. 
The author suggests that a group might be able to cover its contents in four 
sessions, devoting one period to each of its four parts. He also mentions as an 
alternative the possibility of regarding the contents of the book as a three 
months’ course. As the material is especially rich in ideas and insights, it would 
seem that the latter plan would be decidedly preferable. 

The four grand divisions of the pamphlet are as follows: “The Law of 
Love,” “The Heart of the Law of Love,” “Old Testament Mileposts on the 
Way of Love,” and “New Testament Mileposts on the Way of Love.” Each 
of these central thoughts is illustrated by varied Biblical data. The possible 
objection to this type of arrangement is a lack of unity, but it is likely that the 
study of no single book or group of characters would provide so much stimu- 
lation of thought and enrichment of knowledge. As a basis for group discussion 
this is a book of exceptional value, the highly stimulating questions at the end 
of the chapters being by no means the least of its merits. 

Dr. James Gordon Gilkey as a preacher and writer has been especially effec- 
tive as a teacher of applied Christian ethics. His book Solving Life’s Everyday 
Problems, which has been translated into Braille for the use of the blind, is 
typical of his general message. As we might infer from its title A Faith to 
Affirm is in a somewhat different field, although it has considerable in com- 
mon with the author’s earlier work What Can We Believe? The purpose of 
the present volume, as the author informs us, is to summarize the teachings 
of liberal Protestantism in regard to certain fundamental phases of Christian 
belief. What is the new interpretation of the Christian message? How can we 
know what is right? What is the present-day conception of God’s care? To 
what extent does God intervene in human affairs? What is the social program 
of liberal Protestantism? These are but a few of the questions with which Dr. 
Gilkey deals clearly, practically, and luminously. 

It cannot be claimed that this is the only book of its kind. Some of us have 
been reading these interpretations of the faith of the fathers in the light of 
the truths of a new day ever since we came into contact with Washington 
Gladden’s How Much Is Left of Old Doctrine? in the first decade of the pres- 
ent century. To say that every year several books with this avowed object 
make their appearance is not exaggerating in the slightest degree. Yet Dr. 
Gilkey’s book has no difficulty in justifying itself. The service which it renders 
is one that is needed frequently. Books printed in 1905, in 1920, or even in 
1939 do not meet the need for 1940. Another reason that this work needs no 
defense is the fact that it is intellectually distinguished and outstandingly well- 
written. All of us should read at least one of these expository discussions of 
the “new gospel” each year. For 1940 it would be hard to improve upon A 
Faith to Affirm. Lewis H. CurisMan. 
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Cuurcu AND State in Russia. Tue Last YEARS OF THE EMPIRE, 1900-1917, by JOHN 

SuELToN Curtiss. Columbia University Press, $4.00. 

HE title of this work affords but a slight suggestion of the wealth of mate- 
fle covered—the political and economic relations of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and the state, the condition and treatment of the various sects, the 
culture and education of the clergy, the movement for ecclesiastical reform, 
the attitude of the Church during the Revolution of 1905 and the critical 
years which followed, the relation of the Church and the Dumas, the Church 
and the World War, the Rasputin episode and the tragic intellectual and 
spiritual schism which it produced within the soul of the Russian Church and 
people—all are ably handled, and presented with an excellently documented 
array of facts; yet at the same time in a style that is interesting and readable. 

The book opens with a summary of Russian church history down to 1900. 
The writer correctly notices that the prevailing Byzantine theory of the rela- 
tion between church and state was not caesaropopism but “symphony,” the 
harmonious equality of patriarch and emperor. But he considers that in reality 
caesaropopism prevailed—a judgment which can be accepted only with con- 
siderable qualifications. The domination of the early Russian Church by the 
Byzantines is described, but the author fails to note the very real independence 
of spirit, shown for example by the canonization of Boris and Gleb at the 
demand of the Russian people, and in the teeth of the opposition of the Greek 
hierarchy. The services of the church to the nation in the period of the Tatar 
invasions are well set forth, though curiously not a word is said about St. 
Sergius who sent Dmitri Donskoi against the Tartars and who still inspires 
Orthodox Russians with a vision of social Christianity. There is an excellent 
treatment of the history of the church during the Patriarchal period. Perhaps 
the writer fails to realize or to express adequately the position of the Patriarch 
vis-a-vis the Tsar. Peter the Great’s well-known dictum suggests that even after 
the fall of Nikon, the power of the Patriarch and hence the independence of 
the Church was a great reality, though limited. 

The reforms of Peter and of Catherine II, so damaging to the independence 
and the inner life of the Church, and the continuing encroachment upon the 
Church by secular power, especially during the nineteenth century, are well 
portrayed. And the way in which the Church found itself at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, bound hand and foot, tied to an absolutist state, sub- 
mitted to the rule of an uncanonical “Holy Synod,” dominated by a lay Over 
Procurator, fettered by a multitude of consistories, similarly dominated by lay 
officials of the Tsar, while the Bishops were so tied up in red tape that their 
time and opportunity for the proper duties of their office were seriously re- 
duced—are set forth in clear and convincing fashion. The study of the eco- 
nomic position of the church is invaluable, and while Dr. Curtiss does not 
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preach or point morals, the attentive reader will find striking—and not very 
pleasant—analogies presenting themselves. As he says, most of the income of 
the Church was not received from the state, and yet “the very possession of 
substantial wealth could not but make the Church dependent upon the state 
for protection.” There is much food for thought in this study. 

The chapter on Religious Education and Indoctrination is one of the most 
valuable in the book, especially the treatment of the various sects in their re- 
lation to the state and to the Orthodox Church. 

Most readers will probably find the latter part of the work the most inter- 
esting. It deals with the struggle of liberal and conservative elements in the 
Church and their reaction to the revolutionary movements of 1905 and the 
upheavals of the subsequent years down to the brink of the Revolution. These 
chapters make on the whole very sad reading, although the writer notes the 
sturdy efforts by many Orthodox clergy for a greater independence of the 
Church, as well as the liberal sympathies of large and significant portions of 
the Orthodox Church— a fact which has been too often overlooked. Indeed, 
the writer himself, despite his attempt—for the most part successful—to be 
perfectly objective, frequently seems to confuse the church with the hierarchy 
or even with the Holy Synod. From the Orthodox point of view, especially 
with the “Sobornost” conception of the Church, such an identification is not 
permissible. The simple parish priests and people who detested the reforms of 
Peter the Great and looked with the utmost suspicion on the Holy Synod and 
its works, were truer expressions of the mind of the Church than many of the 
prelates; the Slavophiles like Samarin who worked for the emancipation of 
the serfs were truer embodiments of its spirit than some prominent ecclesiastics, 
like Fileret, who opposed this. Yet Fileret is mentioned, while Samarin, and 
even the Bishops who likewise favored emancipation, are ignored. And the 
views of reactionary clergy of the present century are frequently treated at 
length, while those of clergy of liberal tendencies receive bare mention. This 
may well be due to the greater abundance of documents of the former type— 
neither the Holy Synod nor the Bolsheviks were eager to preserve or give cur- 
rency to liberal views within the church. 

On several points on which we should like information the writer says noth- 
ing or arrives at no definite conclusion. For example, whether Father Gapon 
was a secret agent of the government or a genuine friend of labor; whether 
Rasputin belonged to the sect of the Khlysty; and whether the sanctity of the 
Confessional was violated in the interests of the government or of the police. 
The treatment of the latter question exhibits the high degree of fairness and 
objectivity which characterizes the work as a whole. Dr. Curtiss has given us 
a work which students of social history and of ecclesiastical history alike will 
find of the greatest value and significance. For those who think that the church 
can perform her task equally well under any form of secular government, or 
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who profess a lofty contempt for all political questions, it should be required 


reading. 
WituiaM H. DunpHy. 


OLD-FASHIONED TRUTHS REDISCOVERED 
Farru ror Livinc, by Lewis Mumrorv. Harcourt, Brace and Company, $2.00. 


R. MUMFORD affords a striking example of those writers who have 
felt the full impact of a new discovery—the fact that our secular civil- - 
ization has a cumulative deficit, “that sweetness and light were not left behind 
automatically in the wake of the telephone, the steamship, and the airplane.” 
The familiar appeal of the social scientist to environmental conditioning as an 
explanation of moral breakdown, he finds inadequate. “The gangster who 
controls a policy racket does not build up an army of gunmen and create a 
vast machine for extracting loot merely because he has not been given the 
chance to earn his living as a grocery clerk.” By the same token fascism is 
something other than a sequel to Versailles, reparations and world depression. 
The real cause of it is “the denial by the fascists of the positive values by which 
civilized men have always sought to live.” Not in Ricardo, Marx or Lenin do 
we find the true source of fascism revealed, but in Dante, Shakespeare and 
Dostoyevsky. 

The twentieth century has suffered from inheriting a morality it “never 
worked for” and never “criticized and assimilated.” Hence it has become 
morally sterile. Religion, once a salutary social force, is now a “private idio- 
syncracy.” The religion of power—fascism—is taking the place of institutional 
religion. Militarism is the normal accompaniment of the expansion of the 
machine. The “universal cult of power’ culminates naturally in the rise of a 
Hitler and a Mussolini. Thus men gain the illusion of freedom, the reality of 
which they have lost. “This is, I believe, the psychological basis of fascism. 
Out of frustration come its grand aggressions: out of an inhuman mechanical 
discipline comes its more primitive assertion of humanity.” The fascist disease 
has broken out first in those countries which had ‘a short tradition of free- 
dom.” In other countries the ground is being prepared by the “passive bar- 
barians” who fail “to feel their humanity challenged by cruelty, by violence, 
by despotism.” 

Fascism embodies a religious faith that maximizes itself in the death im- 
pulse, which makes it terrible in war. This impulse, “corruptly dynamic,” must 
be opposed by an equally potent life impulse. This we do not have to offer. 
Liberalism has been disintegrating ; the noble ideal elements in liberalism have 
been pushed aside by what the author calls pragmatic liberalism. The old- 
fashioned theologian with a sense of guilt and sin was a better realist than the 
pragmatic liberal who is bent on getting away from the past and who is con- 
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trolled by the illusion of automatic progress. Indeed, Mr. Mumford is impres- 
sively evangelical at this point. Human experience is characterized by an “‘in- 
evitableness of sin” ; no one is free from it. “Not just an open breaking of rules 
and laws; but a defiance of that which the sinner himself knows to be best— 
that is the nature of sin.” Evil is not just an “aberration” ; it is real. Failure 
to see this leads to the “flattering conclusion that the intelligent cannot sin and 
that the mentally adult can do no evil.” 

The pragmatic liberal’s illusion is particularly profound with reference to 
war. For him “the most heinous fact about a war is not the evil intentions 
and purposes that one or both sides may disclose. The evil resides rather in 
the needless waste of material, the frittering away of energies, the unbearable 
amount of human suffering, the premature deaths.” But these, the author be- 
lieves, are lesser evils than “the pride and malice of men.” London may be 
ruined as was the heart of Rotterdam: it will not matter provided “those who 
die in the ruins pass on to the survivors the spirit that is capable of building a 
greater London.” If only bodies and buildings are saved nothing is saved. And 
if the spirit lives on nothing is lost. “It is not those who sought safety first or 
who surrendered quickest who will carry on the work of our civilization. It is 
those who barely escaped with their lives...” 

Mr. Mumford attacks the Marxist assumption that liberalism is bound up 
with capitalism and hence will disappear with it. This fallacy, he thinks, has 
gained support from some liberals who have denatured all abstract ideals of 
right and justice as “fashionable class disguises of the naked fact of power.” 
He might have said also that many anti-liberals—spokesmen of property and 
privilege—are today linking liberty with capitalism (denoted by the new term 
“enterprise order”) with a view to enhancing the prestige of the traditional 
economic system. 

The church, Catholic and Protestant, comes in for criticism from Mr. 
Mumford, in the name of Christianity as he understands it. The politics of the 
Roman Church he regards as abetting fascism, though he adds that as com- 
pared with Protestantism, “no one would deny that the heart of the Catholic 
priesthood has often been much closer to the needs of the humbler workers.” 
The Protestant church, he says, has erred in the opposite direction from that 
taken by the Catholic hierarchy: its great fault is its “failure to accept political 
responsibility.” Both branches of Christianity have been characterized by “in- 
ability to recognize as religious those contemporary manifestations of religion 
that take other than the old familiar forms.” 

No part of the book is more constructive than the passages which deal with 
the relation between the ideal and the actual. To be sure, “eternal values” can 
never displace relative ones, but “nothing could be more fatal to our ideals 
than to make them up-to-date, and make them conform to local customs, local 
prejudices. Life is significant because it has the capacity for striving toward the 
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ideal: but ideals are vital and valuable precisely because they can never finally 
be achieved.” 

Mr. Mumford permits himself some unnecessarily harsh comments concern- 
ing persons whose views he opposes, but his main theses can hardly be con- 
tested. The rugged ethical discipline he wants to see restored in our time is one 
of service and sacrifice. His ultimate word is, “He that loseth his life shall find 
it.” The supreme task for our day, as he sees it, is to restore faith in order that 
all men may experience love. F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


THE STUFF OF FAITH 


Wuat We Mean sy Re.icion, by Wrtarp L. Sperry. Harper and Brothers, $1.75. 


HIS book, by the Dean of Harvard Divinity School, inaugurates a new 

series of lectures on religion, to be given annually at Florida Southern 
College. Its author is one to whom students of religion already owe a vast 
debt for Reality in Worship and other volumes. This debt will be increased 
by the present work. 

Ministers will do well not to miss this book; but it can be commended with 
equal earnestness to laymen and young people, college students and non-col- 
legians alike. The publishers are not wrong in claiming that the problems most 
insistently raised by these groups are those with which the author deals. Has 
scientific knowledge destroyed faith? Should we expect answers to prayer? Is 
God loving and omnipotent? Can the ethics of Jesus be our rule today? 
These are among the questions to which answers are given. 

The author has set down as chapter-headings the divisions of his theme. 
They are Religion, Faith, Prayer, Morals, God. There are elements of the 
genetic approach in his treatment of each; e.g., he threads back to the dual 
origin of religion in social interests and in cosmic awareness, the persistent 
presence within it of active and contemplative types. This procedure, however, 
is unconnected with any delusion that genetic methods really explain; it is a 
use of these methods merely for the help they give toward picturing each sub- 
ject, Faith, Prayer and so on, from all sides, so that the reader may see clearly 
what it truly is. 

The dual nature of religion recurs in every phase, in none more significantly 
than in the current breach between humanism and theism, which our author 
sees as the most important issue for religion in our thought today. His observa- 
tions on this issue are acute ; in humanism he extols its ethical and social zeal, 
but rejects its prudential fending of itself against ultimate mystery, as putting 
bounds to the risk and venturesomeness that are of the stuff of faith as a crea- 
tive force. He says much to illumine the argument for theism, which he con- 


vincingly justifies, as against humanism, by the qualities of purpose and effort 
which it evokes. 
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We have little but praise for this book; many parts of it, e.g. the discussion 
of petitionary prayer (pp.87ff), are superb. But we confess to finding a certain 
incompleteness in our author’s conception of his task. He writes as one who is 
sure that religion is one, that there is continuity between Christianity and other 
faiths. Faith itself, Christian as well as other, is from man’s side; it is “‘intel- 
lectual venturing into the mysteries . . . a quest for values and a passing of 
them.” It is true that the reader is left in no doubt that faith and other reli- 
gious elements have their highest form in Christianity. But a doctrine has 
arisen, and is already making inroads into the thinking of students and others, 
which separates Christianity from other religions more decisively than this; 
which makes Christianity so discontinuous with all else as to be distinct in its 
genus, not merely in its stage of growth. Our author alludes to this doctrine, 
but just enough to make us eager to know his mind more fully. As his work 
stands, our verdict must be that he has shown how his own concept of religion 
may have the answer to many of the trends by which the contemporary reli- 
gious mind is being exercised; to many of them, perhaps most, but not quite 
all. 

The doctrine to which we are referring differs from our author’s radically ; 
it would contest the very postulates of almost all that he avers. This is not to 
say that it is right and our author wrong. But if, in proving his own belief, he 
had reckoned as fully with this further tendency as he has with humanism, 
scientific naturalism and the ideological assault on the Christian moral code, 
his service in these lectures would have been of the same high order, but would 


have served a wider group. 
J. Line. 


STATE AND CHURCH: A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
INTERPRETATION 


Catuo.ic Principtes oF Pouitics (revised edition of THE STATE AND THE CuurcH), by 
Joun A. Ryan and Francis J. Botanp. The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 

HIS book is a complete revision of The State and the Church, the stand- 

ard text in America on the Catholic doctrine of the state. New chapters 

have been added (e.g. “The Nature of Sovereignty” and “International Rela- 
tions”) and many of the old ones have been rewritten and enlarged. 

The importance of this work cannot be overemphasized in view of the 
dominance of this topic in Christian minds today. Protestants as well as Catho- 
lics should consider its theses carefully, not only to acquaint themselves with 
the basic principles taught in Catholic colleges and seminaries, but to enlighten 
themselves on those fundamental convictions about political life, which guide 
the action no less than the thinking of their Catholic fellow citizens. For these 
convictions are so far removed from those of Protestants, and so completely at 
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variance with the traditions and liberties of the American state, that it is well 
for us to be cognizant of the fact. With that clarity and rigor of logic, so char- 
acteristic of Catholicism, Fathers Ryan and Boland have shown that twenty 
million of our fellow citizens are committed to beliefs that would undermine 
those civic and religious liberties which are basic to true Americanism. 

There is of course nothing revolutionary in this point of view. For centuries 
it has been the teaching of the Roman Church. But it may well be that Prot- 
estants are not fully aware of the extent to which these convictions are shared 
by American Catholics as well as by Europeans. There is a very current im- 
pression that the Roman Church in America has pledged itself loyal to Amer- 
ican institutions and, revising its political theory, has foregone its European 
heritage. But this is not really so. The American Catholic, as this book makes 
so clear, submits to the laws of the United States not because he believes them 
to be fundamentally right, but because it is expedient for him and his church 
while Catholicism represents only a minority in the population. He simply does 
not believe that the separation of the church and the state, the freedom of as- 
sembly, of worship, of speech, and of the press, are inviolable and sacred rights. 
Were Roman Catholics in the majority, these liberties which we now enjoy, 
and which are fundamental in the American tradition, would instantly go. 

Of course, granting Catholic presuppositions, the Romanist has a certain 
degree of logic on his side. If the Roman Church is the only true church, and 
teaches infallible truth in faith and morals, to tolerate any other opinions than 
her own is to endanger the public weal. Error has not the same rights as truth. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as the end of man is religious and civil government 
established for his welfare, it is the duty of the secular power to aid and sup- 
port this church, suppressing error and granting it those privileges necessary 
for its moral and spiritual mission. 

Fathers Ryan and Boland develop the Catholic theory of the state along 
the familiar lines of Aristotle, Aquinas, and Suarez. They start with the exami- 
nation of the concept of natural law—those essential and primary principles, 
that is, which are known to all men through their rational nature. Natural law 
is not something created by man, but a datum of his social existence. From this 
there derive man’s natural rights (Chap. 11), those rights that are essential to 
the reasonable development of his personality. The origin of the state is then 
discussed, and this is traced back to the family as the original social group from 
which tribal and village life developed. The “State of Nature” theories of 
Hobbes, Rousseau and Locke are attacked as purely imaginative in character 
and adequately refuted by the account of man’s creation in Genesis (p. 326). 
Chapters then follow on the “Nature and Implications of Sovereignty,” and 
the “Right of Self-Government” ; and it is affirmed that “the people have a 
right by peaceful methods to change the form and personnel of their govern- 
ment . . . whenever they become cognizant of the fact that such action would 
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considerably promote the public welfare.” The “End of the State” is then ex- 
amined with a critique of erroneous theories of the state’s functions (individ- 
ualistic, socialistic, Nazi, and Communistic, Chap. rx). There is an analysis 
of justice in Chap. x with extracts cited from “The Church and the Social 
Order” (a statement of the Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, 1940), on ownership, property and labor, and security, the main prin- 
ciples of which are familiar from the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. The na- 
ture of liberalism (which is not to be confused with “economic liberalism” ) is 
discussed and defended as “‘an attitude of mind” (p. 163) which permits “a 
certain amount of irrational freedom of speech and printing” as “a lesser evil 
than to suppress all liberty of expression” (p. 164). The duties and obligations 
of citizens, international relations, and the ethics of war are all treated in the 
familiar Catholic way. The necessity of an international society along some 
such lines as the League of Nations is maintained (p. 242), and the principles 
of the Just War are outlined in Chap. xx. The pitiful silence of the Vatican 
regarding the Italian campaigns in Albania and Ethiopia (not to mention the 
present war) is, in view of these principles, all the more striking. 

It is, however, the concluding section of the book which will be of vital in- 
terest to non-Catholics. Excerpts from Bishop Spaulding’s address on Patriot- 
ism constitute Chap. xxi. The text of the Encyclical Immortale Dei on the 
Christian constitution of states, with an interesting commentary on its main 
principles, form Chapters xxu-xxm, and the book concludes with the text 
of Archbishop Ireland’s address on Catholicism and Americanism (Chap. 
xxIv). The public profession of religion by the state is vigorously defended. 
The state “must not only have a care for religion, but recognize the true reli- 
gion. This means the form of religion practised by the Catholic Church” (pp. 
313-14). This entails that, in the Catholic state, non-Romanist religions ought 
only to be “carried on in the family, or in such an inconspicuous manner as to 
be neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful” (p. 317). The indirect 
power of the church over the state is defined as the proper Catholic doctrine © 
in opposition to the Augustinus Triumphus (p. 326). The right of popular 
rebellion against political tyranny in an extreme situation is maintained by 
reference to Cardinal Billot (p. 69), and it is shown that Pope Leo only con- 
demned the theory of popular sovereignty when it was expressed “without any 
reference to God” (p. 335). Indeed, the right of self-government is defended 
from Suarez and Ballarmine (p. 84). In a state where the great majority of 
its citizens are Catholic, freedom of speech and writing should be limited in 
order to protect them against the “advocacy of false religious notions” (p. 
337), “for error has not the same rights as truth” (p. 318). It is, of course, 
admitted with Fr. Pohle, that “there is good reason to doubt if there still exists 
a purely Catholic State in the world” (p. 319), but that does not alter the 
basic truth of the Catholic principles. 
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In the concluding chapter (Archbishop Ireland’s address on Catholicism 
and Americanism) an attempt is made to show that “by the terms of the 
Federal Constitution, as by the teachings of the Catholic Church, no room is 
given in America for discord between Catholicism and Americanism, between 
my Catholic faith and my civic and political allegiance” (p. 347). “Equal 
rights for all,” the “square deal” are defended (p. 353). “Violate religious 
freedom against Catholics: Our swords are at once unsheathed. Violate it in 
favor of Catholics, against non-Catholics: No less readily do they leap from 
the scabbard” (p. 349). The grounds upon which a Catholic can say this with 
consistency are clear on p. 320. Religious liberty can be justified by rational 
expediency, since the proscription of established religious groups would pro- 
duce more harm than good. Furthermore, the positive provisions of religious 
liberty in the present Constitution bind the consciences of American Catholics. 
If, however, they ever became a significant majority in the population they 
would be equally bound to change the Constitution, and to practise that reli- 
gious intolerance which they so ably expound. There can be no doubt to any- 
one who acquaints himself with this book that the widespread propagation of 
the Papist faith will endanger the basic principles of the American Constitu- 
tion. It may not be an immediate affair for the Dies Committee, but it should 
give all non-Catholic Americans cause for thought. The Catholic, like the 
Nazi, is content to enjoy the liberties of the democratic way of life when he is 
in the minority, but when he gains the vast majority he is the first to deny them. 
“We (Catholics) shall continue to profess the true principles of the relations 
between Church and State, confident that the great majority of our fellow 
citizens will be sufficiently honorable to respect our devotion to truth” (p. 
321). Cyrit C. RicHarDson. 


EDUCATION APPROACHED THROUGH ACTUAL 
SITUATIONS 
Can Reuicious Epucation Be Curistian? by Harrison S. Exuiorr. The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50. 
N recent years modern religious education has come in for sharp criticism 
on the part of various groups that hold to an authoritarian view of re- 
ligion. Some of these hold that it is the function of religious education to 
transmit the great traditions of the historic church. Others regard the Chris- 
tian faith as consisting of a body of final truth divinely revealed in the Bible. 
Others of the neo-supernaturalistic persuasion set God and man in radical 
opposition to each other—God the totally other intervening in human ex- 
perience only by a supernatural act of grace, with man totally corrupt in 
nature and incapable of inaugurating and carrying through any measures of 
self-improvement. Modern religious education, on the other hand, has been 
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developing since the beginning of the century in the direction of a functional 
concept of religion and a creative procedure in education. The authori- 
tarian’s criticism of modern religious education is not, therefore, superficial 
or concerned with detail of method. It is fundamental and springs from the 
basic difference in conceiving the nature of God and man and of their rela- 
tions to each other. It is an issue that is not confined to the differences between 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, but cuts directly across Protestantism 
itself, as is shown by the official pronouncement on basic philosophy and policy 
by the International Council of Religious Education in Christian Education 
Today and the official pronouncement of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America in The State of the Church. 

Under the title Can Religious Education Be Christian? Professor Elliott 
draws this fundamental issue in the sharpest manner possible. His discussion 
is more than an answer to the authoritarian criticism of empirical and func- 
tional religious education ; it is a forthright challenge to a traditional and au- 
thoritarian concept of religious education on the basic ground that it cannot 
be Christian in the deepest and most vital sense. By grounding religious edu- 
cation in the interaction of man and God mediated through man’s experience 
of reality and by seeking to relate functionally the ideals and values of Jesus 
and the expanding Christian community to the actual situations of living 
persons, modern religious education seeks to make religious education Chris- 
tian by helping growing persons to have an experience of God, rather than to 
substitute history or theological formulations for a vital religious experience. 

lhe structure of the discussion is determined by a consideration in detail of 
the main contrasting assumptions involved in the conflict between functional 
and authoritarian religious education, especially as the conflict appears in the 
more extreme forms of neo-supernaturalism. These assumptions have to do 
with the interpretation of the Christian religion in the light of cultural 
change, the use of the Bible, the competence of human knowledge, the human 
predicament, sin, the nature of man, social reconstruction, Christian ethics, 
and prayer and worship. 

The author points out the inconsistency of the traditionalists by showing 
that there has never been a single authoritative interpretation of Christianity— 
not even in the New Testament. The educational process functionally con- 
ceived involves not only the utilization of the great tradition of Christian 
faith, but its re-examination and reinterpretation by every generation of Chris- 
tians in the light of man’s growing experience of the world of reality. The 
great value of the Bible arises from the fact that its literature arose in func- 
tional relation to the experience of the ancient Hebrews and early Christians, 
and from the possibility of its being brought into functional relation to con- 
temporary living by critical intelligence and not merely by faith divorced 


from intelligence. 
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As against a priori faith in an assumed supernaturally “given,” the author 
affirms the competency of human intelligence working through the analysis, 
evaluation, and experimental testing of outcomes in concrete situations as a 
means for discovering the will of God. Human nature is the result of growth 
resulting from the interaction of the live human being with his objective 
world in its cosmic aspects. In this he takes issue not only with Barth and 
Brunner in their insistence upon the total depravity of man but with Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s dualistic conception and his pessimistic emphasis upon the predomi- 
nance of evil tendencies. He also takes issue with Niebuhr’s social strategy of 
opposing power groups with other power groups as only aggravating the social 
predicament, as contrasted with the educational procedure of utilizing in- 
telligence in the organization of group relationships on a corporate basis. The 
Christlike character will result from the participation of persons in the re- 
construction of the social life as members of sustaining fellowships such as the 
home, the church, and Christian co-operatives. ; 

The author believes that an adequate Christian ethic depends upon the use 
of a thoroughgoing educational method which starts with actual situations 
rather than “principles,” and then proceeds by analysis and evaluation of 
these situations and their resolution in terms of Christian values. In religious 
experience it is in and through the social process that God is to be found. 
Worship and prayer are not so much special aspects of the religious life as the 
mood and attitude in a reverent search for and utilization of the resources of 
God in meeting the demands of all the situations of living. 

This book makes clear and emphatic the dependence of educational content 
and procedure upon theological assumptions. It equally suggests the service 
which an actual operation of religion, like religious education, may have for 
the clarification, the formulation, and the testing of theological concepts, a 
source not much considered until now. Right or wrong, and the reviewer 
wholly agrees with the author, it is a testimony to the effort of the modern 
religious educator to make religious education Christian by bringing the ideals 
of Christianity into functional relations to actual living. 

WILLiAM CLayTon Bower. 


A WRITING TO WRESTLE WITH 


Man’s Sgarcu For Himsexr, by E. E. Ausrey, Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 


OST contemporary thinkers agree that the sounds borne by winds from 

every quarter of the globe foretell the end of civilization as we knew 

and know it. What new patterns of life and power will emerge from the 
debacle, few are bold enough to prophesy. But it is pretty clear that religious 
people are under constant obligation to do more than simply hope for the best. 
We must go the second mile and do some fundamental thinking regarding the 
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basic character of the “best” and draw some incisive distinctions as to suitable 
methods of working for its realization. 

Professor E. E. Aubrey has caught this vision of need and, with charac- 
teristic thoroughness, has gone to work on fundamental issues. The volume 
under review is a worthy addition to his earlier writings and marks the further 
development of his own point of view in philosophy and theology. Heretofore 
(with the honorable exception of Living the Christian Faith which appeared 
last year) he has concerned himself largely with critical surveys and compact 
summaries of the positions of others, contenting himself with revealing little 
more than clues to his own position. But this book shows as interesting and 
fruitful a cross-breeding of social psychology, philosophy, and theology as has 
been produced in recent years. 

This work is a forthright challenge to current skepticism about man’s worth, 
individually and socially. It begins as near the “beginning” of the matter as 
it is humanly possible to do, i.e., with a discussion of method. It opens with 
an inquiry into what we can hope to learn about man from science, art, liter- 
ature and religion. It notes the strength and weakness of each method, and 
insists that it is possible to weave what they teach us about man into a per- 
suasive general view of man which needs only the match of religious faith to 
blaze into a passionate conviction of human worth and destiny. Dr. Aubrey 
calls for no crusade. But he does insist that the first step in recovering our 
faith in ourselves and each other is an honestly won and warmly held con- 
viction that life is worth the candle, that man is the bearer of cosmic meaning 
and worth. 

The author modestly says that “The present volume is an attempt to sketch 
the outlines of a Christian doctrine of man.” The ensuing two hundred and 
more pages testify to the careful reader that this goal has been reached. Here, 
in barest outline, is the route taken by the inquiry. 

Man becomes his own greatest problem as soon as conflict makes him aware 
of himself and the not-self, the inner and the outer aspects of life. Troubled 
by doubts, driven to despair by defeat after defeat, he is yet saved from resig- 
nation by certain intimations of worth that he has won through science, art 
and religion. Yet he dare not try to rest content in these affirmations. They are 
much too fragmentary for that. ““The thoughtful man’s search for himself is his 
- attempt to find what he means in his widest context of behavior and in the 
deepest reaches of his own individual contact with the world of which he is a 
part” (p. 15). He will use the analytical method of science as far as it can go, 
but he will not abuse it by asking it to secure truths about the “whole” of man. 
He will use the method of esthetic apprehension of the “real” character of 
man, but he will not abuse it by denying the fundamental value of other ways 
of investigating man. He will use the hard-won affirmations of worth which 
constitute the doctrines of religion, but he will not abuse them by ignoring 
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the essential nature of what science and art discover. Though the religious man 
must inevitably begin with his own traditional affirmations about man he will 
bring them to terms with other contemporary methods of studying man. Ap- 
proaching man with this broad strategy, what do we discover? 


Solitary stands the self, then, whether we approach it from the side of knowledge and 
belief, of religious experience, or of ethical responsibility. It stands alone in its peculiar 
knowledge of events and thus in its skepticism toward all generalizations (concepts) of 
the group. It stands alone in the dynamic quality of its religious experience. It stands 
alone in the fateful decisions which make up its moving life. And at the last it stands 
alone even in its love. 


Even sin is most accurately conceived as the bitterest form of solitude for 
it means that man “has lost contact with God” and, in so doing, has lost all 
confidence in himself as bearer of cosmic worth and in others as persons with 
whom life can be shared. 

Another important discovery is this: For all its solitariness, the human “per- 
sonality becomes aware of itself only through the group.” Dr. Aubrey dis- 
tinguishes among the various forms of communities in which a man lives in 
this way: they are variously due to “(1) common origin, (2) common aim, 
(3) common mode of operation.” And this is regarded by the author as the 
criterion for “the most adequate community: that its aim shall show the longest 
time range, the widest scope, the deepest fulfillment of its participating indi- 
viduals, and the greatest capacity for creative self-transformation in the de- 
termination of its ends” (p. 107). 

A third discovery about man can be expressed in this figure: Whether you 
follow the radius of the reality of self or that of the reality of community you 
come at last to the cosmic center of all meaningful existence—God. The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity is both a relevant and profoundly helpful way of 
describing the dynamic reality of God. (Dr. Aubrey’s statement of the empirical 
meaning of the Holy Spirit will repay careful study.) It is the function of 
religion to get men to see the God in whom they live, move and have their 
being, the One whose character makes both integration and freedom essential 
aspects of all vital communion, whether between man and man or man and 
God. 

The book repeatedly surprises one by touches of deft humor and trenchant 
description. “‘. . . a spiral is a circle with ambition.” Lot’s wife is “the first 
case of ‘fixation’ on record.” “The test of sanity is found in a man’s acceptance 
of the obvious.” “Jesus’ life and teachings are . . . germinative but not 
literally normative for Christian life.” “Religion must often create deliberate 
disintegration of a lower level of organization, that a higher level may be at- 
tained. Because of this, the church must be a holy terror among men, breaking 
down their neat organizations of life that reorganization may be sought at a 
higher level.” 


Such books are meant for wrestling. Few will prove themselves such doughty 
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antagonists as this one. Some readers will not like the author’s tacit, though 
reluctant, acceptance of the principle of a limited or finite God. Others will 
object that he pays too much attention to science, while some will say that he 
doesn’t do justice to the basic meaning of scientific method. Laymen are cer- 
tain to feel that they are looking through the windows of a fast-moving train 
catching flashes of color from fleeing landscape. But all will rejoice in the 
serious purpose of the work, and in the excellence of its achievement. 
Harovp Bostey. 


INTELLECTUAL NEO-ORTHODOXY AND EMOTIONAL 
LIBERALISM 


Tue Sprincs or Creative Livinc, by Rotto May. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 


HE practical thesis of this book (a recent selection of Religious Book of 

the Month Club) is of basic importance, and should be more widely 
known and accepted than it is. What has been discovered through the modern 
scientific and empirical study of personality is significant to religion. In essence 
this study has shown that the major problems of people, and therefore their 
solutions, lie in the emotional sphere; that neither intellectualism nor “‘boot- 
strapism”’ are satisfactory ways of approach to life; and that people who op- 
erate under psychic “compulsions,” whether of repression or otherwise, are 
bound to be unhappy and unhealthy. 

The other part of the practical thesis relates to the function of religion in 
reference to this modern knowledge of personality and its health. The kind 
of psychology the author discusses can break down the dams and get the river 
flowing, but only religion can “find banks” in which the river should flow. 
Since neurosis is in large measure the loss of meaning from life, any recovery 
of meaning is bound to have religious significance ; but only the right kind of 
religion can give the right kind of meaning. “The healthy person is he who 
affirms life in its three dimensions: affirms himself, affirms his fellow-men, and 
affirms the purpose of life as a whole.” Without religion a part of this purpose 
is balked, whether one puts it into intellectual formulations being important 
but not most important. Good psychology is a “prelude to salvation,” but it 
is not salvation. There are real resources for living in psychology ; but the cre- 
ative sources—those relating to fulfilment and positive purpose—come from 
Christianity. 

In the volume itself this practical thesis and exposition is subordinated to a 
more theoretical thesis, not necessarily less important or less relevant to prac- 
tical problems, but certainly more controversial. It runs somewhat as follows: 
The nature of truth and reality, so far as we can see, is dialectical; at least it 
can be understood only dialectically. The heart of the problem of man is to 
find the proper balance between the polarities of freedom and determinism. 
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If he leans toward one side, he finds himself under repressive authoritarianism 
and moralism. If he swings in the other direction, he becomes the victim of 
romanticism. “Personality health . . . consists of bearing within us the dia- 
lectical tension of perfection and imperfection.” “The norm for human living 
is to have a God outside oneself and therefore be able to accept one’s own im- 
perfections.” It is being without God (or making oneself God) which pro- 
duces that compulsive perfectionism that confuses the ideal with the possible. 
Not only is sin therefore good news, but original sin is a “kind doctrine.” “The 
healthy personality is one who creates courageously, but who admits the im- 
perfections of all his deeds.” 

The essence of sin is egocentricity. Only grace and “clarification” can get 
one beyond it. There is profound theological truth in the “myth” of crea- 
tion, which means continuing creation and creativity. 

This general approach of course finds its root in the “neo-orthodox”’ the- 
ology, and helps to prove a point which F. Ernest Johnson has well made, 
that there is more kinship between this theology and the empirical approach 
than the metaphysics of the Continental theologians have as yet permitted 
them to see. There is certainly considerable truth in every one of the state- 
ments above, if they are a fair representation of Mr. May’s thought. But they 
are not necessarily the whole truth that we have available nor the final truth 
we have that is relevant. The extended case discussion, for example, which the 
author gives of a young man who swung from moralism to romanticism before 
becoming healthy is an excellent (though itself a bit romantic) illustration of 
the way the personality uses practical polarities to avoid facing and solving 
real issues. But it is no proof of metaphysical or dialectical polarities as the 
farthest truth we can reach. And it is no proof that the solution is the syn- 
thesis of the extremes. Indeed, it was a psychological compulsion in the young 
man which led him to one extreme and then to the other, and a removal of 
the compulsion (enter creativity and grace) which removed him from its bond- 
age. We may just as well describe it as going from “a” to “A” as from “a” to 
Zl COmmINV Eas 

Who is this demon egocentricity? I think Mr. May has the right idea, but 
he does not clarify it sufficiently. Is it selfishness, or self-love? It cannot be 
both. For in the author’s own words, one must “‘affirm himself” before he can 
affirm others. Surely he cannot mean that self-affirmation is possible only to 
sophisticated theologians. “Clarification” is needed, or “egocentricity”” becomes 
another word for calling ourselves nasty in order to avoid dealing with our 
real emotional problems. 

The author seems to me to have a basically sound view and understanding 
of what he discusses; but to use polarities, he is a bit too far intellectually 


toward “neo-orthodoxy” to sustain the weight of his emotional leaning to 
“liberalism.” 
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A few miscellaneous comments are necessary. I deplore the use of the word 
“psychotherapy” as a synonym for “the practical application of the knowledge 
which depth-psychology has discovered in helping people to find meaning and 
happiness in their lives.” Whether we like it or not, the word has gained some 
professional standing which we amateurs (and the clergy must be amateurs) 
should respect. 

Mental disorder or psychosis, which the author calls insanity, is not much 
if at all on the increase, as the author states. Jesus was not killed, as is asserted, 
because he threatened the moralistic religion of his day. Mr. May comes very 
close to being an “instinct” psychologist at times. He calls empirical method 
merely the “modern language.” He says with some poetic truth that the 
psychotherapist “consents to die in the relationship,” but the practical impli- 
cations are a bit misleading. Apparently feeling that the actual method of 
helping other people or ourselves was covered in his earlier book The Art of 
Counseling, Mr. May does not attempt to give therapeutic suggestions except 
in so far as they follow from “understanding.” 

In spite of the critical comments above, this is one of the best, and in some 
respects the best, attempt which has yet been made to show the relationship 
between Christian theology and the empirical knowledge of personality. The 
writing and style are good. Deep questions are considered, but in simple lan- 
guage. The author has artistic as well as intellectual ability of a high order. 
The book should be widely read. SEWARD HILTNER. 


LOFTY PRAISE 


TureE CENTURIES OF AMERICAN Hymnopy, by Henry Witper Foote. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $4.00. 
HE year 1940 called for this book. For it was in 1640 that American 
hymnody began, with the publication of The Bay Psalm Book. The three 
centuries have just been completed and their story makes its punctual appear- 
ance. It comes, very properly, from Boston, and from the Harvard University 
Press, direct descendant of that first little press brought from England in time 
for the printing of The Bay Psalm Book and set up by a widow who became 
the wife of Harvard’s President Dunster. A governor of Virginia might thank 
God that there were in his colony “no free schodls nor printing presses,” but 
the Puritans of New England were of a different mind, and we are proud 
today to bear tribute to their spirit and to honor their memory as we survey 
their achievements. 

Dr. Foote makes a very important contribution to our knowledge, in a 
volume which will be the standard authority in this field for a long time to 
come. He brings to this task a unique equipment which enables him to per- 
form it better than anyone else could probably have done it. A New England 
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Unitarian minister, with an affectionate appreciation of the persons of whom 
he writes, he has worked for many years in the field of hymnody. He edited 
the recent Hymns of the Spirit for Unitarian and Universalist churches—a 
book of the highest merit, on which he was at work for ten years. Dr. Foote 
writes with thorough scholarship and in a very pleasing style. He has brought 
together a mass of material and has introduced to us a wealth of hymns. His 
frequent quotations from the colonial documents, with their quaint expressions 
and unfamiliar spellings add not a little to the interest. 

This new study and The Story of the American Hymn by Edward S. Ninde 
(Abingdon Press, 1921) make very fine companion volumes. The newer study 
gives far more attention to the many hymnbooks which have appeared, and 
ventures far more of critical judgment. Biographies of individual writers of 
hymns are placed by Dr. Foote in brief notes at the bottoms of the pages. 
Dr. Ninde, on the other hand, has written what he calls “The Story” and has 
included much of popular interest. 

The history which Dr. Foote has made available is an absorbing story in it- 
self, with many interweaving stories of contemporary movements. It begins with 
the beginning of the New England colonies and those early days when 

Solid, and grave, and plain the Country stood, 

Inelegant, and rigorously good. 
But the author shows it is a mistake to believe that the Pilgrims and Puritans 
with their two psalters were opposed to music or uninterested in its use in 
worship. The Ainsworth Book of Psalmes, prepared for the Separatist exiles 
in Holland and brought by them to Plymouth, contained rugged verse which 
went well to music—neither uninteresting nor dull. The older and more widely 
used book was that of John Day: The Whole Booke of Psalmes, “collected 
into English Meter by T. Sternhold, I. Hopkins and others, conferred with 
the Ebrue, with apt Notes to sing them withal, Faithfully perused and alowed 
according to th’ordre appointed in the Quenes maiesties Iniunctions: Very 
mete to be vsed of all sortes of people privately for their solace & comfort; 
laying apart all ungodly Songes and Ballades, which tende only to the norish- 
ment of vyce & corruption of youth.” Strangely enough the vigor and liveliness 
of the psalm tunes themselves led critics to call them “Hopkins his jiggs.” 

It is not surprising to learn that there was an early request growing into a 
demand for a better metrical translation than the Old Version, as the above 
is now called. But the Puritans’ complaint was not because of its poor poetry. 
What disturbed them was its departure from the literal translation. So the Bay 
Psalm Book was produced in the interests of orthodoxy rather than of liter- 
ature. Cotton Mather wrote, “Tho’ I heartily join with those Gentlemen who 
wish that the Poetry hereof were mended ; yet I must confess, That the Psalms 
have never yet seen a Translation, that I know of, nearer to the Hebrew 
Original.” The book was at once adopted by nearly all the congregations in 
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the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and its use soon spread. It saw more than fifty 
editions and “reigned supreme in New England, with widespread use else- 
where for more than a century.” At least twenty-six editions were produced 
in Great Britain. 

These psalters and others which later joined them yielded very reluctantly 
to “man-made” hymns. In the United States, as in England, many churches 
were in stern opposition to the use of words not held to be inspired. And here, 
too, the transition from psalmody to hymnody was due in large part to the 
psalms and hymns of Isaac Watts—which Benjamin Franklin reprinted in 
Philadelphia beginning as early as 1729 but for which there was not an im- 
mediate sale. The “New Version” by Tate and Brady had appeared, and the 
freer translations and hymns of Watts had to overcome strong opposition. The 
Wesleys helped to introduce Watts’ hymns in this new world, including some 
in their 1737 Collection of Psalms and Hymns published at Charleston, “the 
first English hymnbook, as distinguished from psalmbooks, to be printed on 
American soil.” But Watts came into his own in due time. Numerous editions 
were printed, other hymns being added as the years went on, giving the fa- 
miliar title, “Watts and Select.” But so great did the veneration for Watts 
become that “for more than a century Watts remained undisputed master of 
the hymnody of the Independents. . . . The Independent churches became as 
superstitiously conservative in clinging to Watts’ hymns as their forefathers had 
been in rejecting them.” (Quoted from G. A. Horder). 

But there were other parallel streams of sacred songs. Folk songs and 
campmeeting songs came to be used by Methodists and Baptists. And the 
Universalists and liberal Congregationalists made hymnbooks of their own. 
Denominations, as time went on, worked independently of each other and 
developed their own lines, though conservative Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians made common use of such very useful books as Nettleton’s Village 
Hymns for Social Worship. This book included six hundred hymns. Among 
the authors represented were Heber, Newton, Cowper, Charles Wesley and 
three Americans. Its date was 1824. The Protestant Episcopal Church began 
its transition to hymnody by including twenty-seven hymns within the covers 
of the Prayer Book of 1790, and by 1826 the Convention was ready to ap- 
prove a collection of 212 hymns. These hymns, bound up with metrical 
psalms, made up the long used Prayer Book Collection. 

It is rather hard to realize that until a brief hundred and twenty years ago 
there had been almost no original hymns of lasting worth produced in this 
country. But here and there men and women caught the fire, and the move- 
ment grew until in the period from 1845 to 1885 there was great creativity, 
many hymns being written which came slowly into general use toward the 
close of the century. The writing has not ceased. During the four decades of 
the present century we have seen a new type of hymn in which social justice 
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and world-wide brotherhood and the hope of peace have somewhat replaced 
the theological emphases of earlier days. 

There has not been space in this review to repeat the high tributes paid by 
Dr. Foote to Movarian and Lutheran music, nor to touch on the developments 
in hymn tunes, nor yet to discuss the writers who have made the author feel 
so just a pride in the poetry of his Unitarian brethren. Suffice it to say that 
his is a complete and well-balanced study to which a review can hardly do 
justice. The book is highly recommended both for reference, for enjoyment 
and profit in private reading, and for study courses in hymnology. 

Puitip S. WATTERS. 


YEARS OF OUR LORD 


Anno Domi, by Kennetu Scott Latourette. Harper Brothers, $2.50. 


LTHOUGH this book appears to be a brief condensation of the author’s 
massive, six-volume work,, A History of the Expansion of Christianity 
(of which three volumes have already been published, and the rest are to ap- 
pear later), it nevertheless serves a very useful purpose. The larger work might 
prove too bulky for many readers, who will be satisfied with the shorter treat- 
ment. Besides, the present volume pursues but a single aim, namely, the influ- 
ence of Jesus upon the history of mankind in the twenty centuries since his 
life on earth. The material of the author’s larger work is drawn upon to sub- 
stantiate and illustrate this thesis. 

At the outset it must be remarked that the author identifies the influence of 
Jesus with that of historic Christianity. This is obviously a dangerous pro- 
cedure, for Christianity is never quite synonymous with Jesus Christ. And 
yet, all forms of Christianity have derived some impulse from Jesus, for other- 
wise they would not have remained Christian. It is only in this sense that the 
author’s identification of the two concepts is permissible ; but he is fully aware 
of his specialized use of this identification, and guards against its abuse. 

Dr. Latourette adopts four criteria for judging the influence of Christianity 
upon any era or culture: geographic extension, rise of new religious move- 
ment, effect upon culture, and the degree of transforming power exerted by it 
upon human lives. By applying these criteria to the various eras of Christian 
history, he is able, to a considerable extent, to evaluate in an objective fashion 
the degree of influence exerted by Christianity at a given time. He finds that 
there has been an alternating ebb and flow of this influence; but whenever a 
new peak was reached after a recession, it was higher than the previous one. 
Thus a progressive gain in the influence of Christianity may be ascertained. 

The book has a heartening, encouraging effect. Although it faces the pres- 
ent crisis of Christianity in a realistic spirit, and acknowledges frankly the 
losses sustained under the impact of the prevailing secularism and hostile neo- 
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Paganism, yet it views this situation from the long historical vantage ground. 
Christianity has survived many crises, and has emerged from them stronger 
than before. “Even if a recession is under way, hitherto each recession has 
been followed by a fresh flood in the tide which has carried the influence of 
Jesus to a higher point and ever wider areas than has any of its predecessors. 
Already indications are about us that this is to be the sequel of the present re- 
verses” (p. 199). 

This is the ultimate conviction of all Christians in regard to human history : 
“God and His Christ will prevail” (p. 240). 

MATTHEW SPINKA. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 
AMERICAN Mirror, by Hatrorp E. Luccocx. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


HE MIRROR shows what is: it does not criticize. This is not a book of 

literary criticism. It is an attempt to put together the writer’s record of 
American life in the past ten years, to show what that life was. It is limited 
by the exclusion of factual literature. The writing chosen is the novel, the 
short story, drama, poetry, autobiography, criticism, history, and exposition as 
illustrated by photography. Thus it has already passed through one veil of 
interpretation. The author gives the further warning that this writing is to be 
measured by its social, ethical and religious aspects. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is the index. It contains the evidence of 
long and patient card cataloguing. It lists practically every relevant name. The 
young student of the long future must turn first to such precise records as this. 
After he knows the names he must go back to the original works. This is prac- 
tically what the present reader must do unless he likes to read a good diction- 
ary which has many quotations. 

The citation from Lincoln Steffens, “You can’t put the facts of experience 
in order while you are getting them, especially if you are getting them in the 
neck,” explains at the start the difficulty of classification. The thesis indicates 
the turning of literature to public questions, to American history, to Marx— 
without leaving Freud—and to war. While these drifts are broken into such 
topics as “impact of the depression,” the “inner world,” the “voice of labor,” 
and “of mortgages and migrants,” they cannot genuinely fall into sharp di- 
visions. Migrants are not to be separated from labor, and it is everybody’s 
inner world. 

The material abounds in the word coinage of the period—New Deal... 
erosion . . . the good life. . . “Waiting for Lefty” .. . “Puritan in Babylon” 
_.. “The Plow That Broke the Plains,” and the treatment gives many hints 
about authors that will wear. Archibald Macleish is a frequently quoted poet, 
Clifford Odets appears repeatedly as the dramatist of the time, and John 
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Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath is named as so far the most powerful novel of 
the twentieth century. 

The author finds that writers of this period “are outside religion” . . : that 
the 1930’s have had no great turning to religion such as followed the panics of 
1857, 1873, 1893... and “art has replaced religion and metaphysical 
thought.” The movement in religious thinking “from man-centered faith to 
God-centered faith” appears in literature as negation, as substitution ; hardly 
as search. Literature has no Barth. 

The publication is exactly timed. The invasion of the Low Countries began 
a new trend. Everything mirrored in Professor Lucocck’s book is already of 
yesterday. Lura Beam. 


COMPARATIVE SYMBOLICS 
CHuRCHES AND SECTS OF CHRISTENDOM, by J. L. Neve. The Lutheran Literary Board, 
$3.50. 
HE contents of this stout volume of more than six hundred pages ob- 
viously represent materials accumulated over a long period, by a pro- 
fessor of church history and kindred subjects who has given a lifetime to the 
preparing of young men for the Lutheran ministry. Technically this is a vol- 
ume of Comparative Symbolics, a field of theological discipline closely related 
to theology on the one hand and church history on the other. The term 
“Symbolics” has never found wide use in American theological circles outside 
Lutheranism. It is the study of creeds and confessions. Its unfamiliarity 
among most Protestant bodies is due to their neglect of this phase of theolog- 
ical study, perhaps to their loss. The principal interest in American Protestant- 
ism, as a whole, has been upon Christianity as a way of life, rather than upon 
Christianity as a way of faith and a way of thought. But when Christianity 
ceases to be a way of thought it is in danger of ceasing to be a way of life 
(p. 25). 

Nor has there been any great interest in American Protestantism, outside of 
Episcopal and Lutheran circles in a doctrine of the church. We have been 
accustomed to think in terms of “the churches” rather than in terms of “The 
Church” ; and as a result there has been little concern in making fine distinc- 
tions between the “church” and the “sect.” The author of this volume, how- 
ever, holds that it is of great importance that such a distinction be made, and 
he devotes several interesting pages in his introductory chapter to its discussion. 
I fear, however, that he would find little agreement outside his own com- 
munion with what he considers the essentials of a “church,” and perhaps even 
less agreement in his characterization of the “sect.” According to his criterion 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples and Methodists and of course many 
other lesser bodies lack one or another of those elements which be thinks essen- 
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tion in a church. But whether one agrees or not with the author’s conclusions 
in these matters they are well worth careful consideration. 

The author gathers the whole of organized Christendom into thirteen dis- 
tinct families according to their faith, besides one additional group which he 
characterizes as “independent and unrelated.” This treatment, he thinks, 
makes the presentation of his materials theologically and historically organic. 
There can be little question as to the soundness of this grouping in the great 
majority of cases, but there is some question as to whether all the holiness and 
Pentacostal bodies, now so active in every section of the country, should be 
placed under the Methodist family. Many of them are more closely related 
to the Baptists, since most if not all of them reject infant baptism and prac- 
tice immersion and foot washing. The most inadequate chapter in the book 
is that devoted to Congregationalists, to which is given but six pages. Each 
chapter has an extensive bibliography of English and German titles. There is 
no doubt but that the author has tried to be understanding and fair in his 
treatment of all the religious bodies considered, but there are many instances 
of a decided Lutheran bias and non-Lutheran bodies are judged by a Lutheran 
measuring rod. This is perhaps justifiable since it is a comparative study. 

The author has little patience, and rightly so, with those advocates of church 
union who think that that desired end can be achieved by simply scrapping 
the past. The chief trouble with this approach is that the past simply refuses 
to be scrapped. “Doctrinal indifferentism and rationalism, as proposed prin- 
ciples” are, he holds, obstacles to church union rather than helps. Dr. Neve 
is a strong advocate of “family union,” but he thinks “to make the historical 
churches of conflicting theologies the partners” in any church union would be 
wrong. True union, he believes will always be a “confessional union which is 
bound to be theological in character.” By clearly stating the Lutheran view in 
these matters the author has rendered a service to all communions. 

W1LiiaM W. SWEET. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


ITINERARIES OF ECUMENICAL OFFICIALS 


REPRESENTATIVE of one of the American churches who had re- 

cently arrived in Europe writes to reassure American ecumenical leaders 

of the uninterrupted opportunities of the staffs of the ecumenical agencies 

with headquarters in Geneva, to exercise their leadership despite war condi- 
tions. In a personal letter dated September 13 he says: 


I had eight days in Geneva recently where I had a chance to meet with and to examine 
the work of several of the Christian committees—World Alliance for Friendship Through 
the Churches, World Council of Churches, World Student Federation and International 
Y.W.C.A. When I came I must confess that I shared the general American skepticism 
about Geneva as a center for work now that the League has been evacuated. I still feel 
that way for organizations fostering the political ideology which the League represented. 
But I soon came to see what a strategic center Switzerland is today for any Christian 
work that is other than purely national in character. So long as Switzerland can keep 
her integrity as a country there is no other place in Europe so well located for reaching 
the Christian communities; and these people need fellowship and friendship today as 
never before. H., W. and D. are constantly in touch with these people. They are mov- 
ing in and out of the European countries with a freedom that is unbelievable in view 
of the present difficulties of travel. If ever there was a time when the ecumenical spirit 
needed these living epistles to quicken it, it is now. The French Protestant church, like 
everything French, is searching its soul to the very depths to discover where the solid 
rock is on which it can build. D. and M. left for France on Monday to move about 
within the student circles of its group. The lines of policy for the French Youth Move- 
ment, which the Petain government is fostering, are being hammered out in these weeks 
and F. left to share in its councils on Tuesday. H. goes to Sweden for a most important 
gathering next week which will reach the heads of the Scandinavian churches. H. and 
H. have just returned from an amazing gathering of Christian folk from Eastern Europe 
held in Bulgaria. K. enters Germany tonight for work in Berlin, and S. went up just 
a week ago. If the American sponsors of some of these committees could realize what 
they are doing to quicken the life of the Christian community in Europe, I feel convinced 
that they would back them today as never before. Will you pass this on to any of them 
that you feel it right to approach? 


ORPHANED MISSIONS 


NE of the most far-reaching and impressive demonstrations of ecumen- 
ical service has been the provision furnished through the International 
Missionary Council for the “orphaned missions” throughout the world, some 
166 of them in all, cut off by the war from home-base guidance and support. 
A major share of this responsibility and service has fallen to organizations rep- 
resenting the affiliated American missions boards. Fifty-four dependent 
Lutheran missions are being primarily supported by Lutheran churches of the 
United States. 
Reporting on the situation to the fall meeting of the American Sections of 
the Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements, Secretary A. L. Warn- 
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shuis was able to state that every call so far received for guidance and finan- 
cial aid had been met. “The churches,” he said, “are writing a great and un- 
paralleled chapter of missionary history.” The American office of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council is receiving and disbursing large funds for mis- 
sions previously supported from European sources, and serving as their de 
facto administrative organ. Such ecumenical action has been significantly 
matched by demonstrations of capacity for self-help on the part of numerous 
younger churches. The readjustment of the situation in the Dutch East Indies, 
for example, where administration has been completely taken over by resident 
forces, constitutes a particularly magnificent story. 


CURRENT PROGRESS IN CO-OPERATION AND UNION 


Nee. Committee of the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign 
Missions Conference has been at work for several months studying the 
possibilities of closer unity on the foreign mission field, and particularly the 
implementation of the Madras Conference findings on unity and the resolution 
of the younger churches calling for more and decisive action on the part of 
the older churches in this behalf. A first instalment of the committee’s report 
entitled “Current Progress in Church Co-operation and Union” supplements 
and brings down to date materials presented in the volume prepared for the 
Edinburgh Conference, entitled A Decade of Objective Progress in Church 
Unity, 1927-1936. 

It details new or modified organization, or novel action in the field of co- 
operation and union during the last three years, by continents and countries. 
The complete roll of contemporary movements covers many scores of cases, 
ranging from the formation of new National Christian Councils on three con- 
tinents to the consummation of corporate unions, of which those of the French 
Reformed Churches, the American and the Chinese Methodist Churches, and 
the Evangelical and Reformed Churches in the United States are most con- 
spicuous. All told the period since the Oxford, Edinburgh and Madras Con- 
ferences has been one of exceedingly marked progress both in co-operative 
organization and ecclesiastical unity in various forms. 

From the standpoint of motivation, the factual report is summarized as fol- 
lows: 


A great tangle of influences is obviously at work. The major and immediate impetus 
largely derives from circumstances. The pragmatic motive is the obvious one. This is at 
the fore in cases of union under totalitarian state pressure, as in Germany and Japan; 
in. integrative movements due to national feeling; for example, the proposed all-native 
South African church; in the search of minority churches in Central Europe for strength 
through unity, as well as in numerous other cases where it is clearly a contributory 
factor. 

Other unions, especially on the foreign mission field, are due to the circumstance that 
related churches in the home field have united—for example, the Chinese Methodist 


union. 
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The scandal of and revulsion from division and competition in local communities, and 
the demand for the union of Christian neighbors, are large influences which combine 
pragmatic and emotional factors. These appear in the Autralian case reported in the 
next note, and in Presbyterian-Protestant Episcopal negotiations in the United States, 
as well as in connection with aspiration for a united church in West China. Doubtless 
closer analysis would find this undertone present almost everywhere. The union of re- 
lated bodies is similarly motivated by the desire to heal scandalous breaches, the historic 
reasons for which have been outlived. American Methodism and Lutheranism have both 
illustrated this motive. 

All these motives merge with those derived from the pervasive ecumenical feeling 
diffused through the world as the result of the recent group of ecumenical conferences 
and the organization of the World Council—carried also, one may believe, on the winds 
of the Spirit which “bloweth where it listeth.” In general, these ecumenically motivated 
unions formulate their problems in terms developed on official Faith and Order lines. 
The most numerous reflect the general features of the South India scheme; or else deal 
primarily with the regularization of existing ministries as in the Australian and the Pres- 
byterian-Protestant Episcopal cases already referred to. 

More unregimented idealistic stimuli in the direction of unions are to be recognized, 
which have not yet fallen into definite grooves. Some of the strongest carry reverbera- 
tions—especially from the Madras and Amsterdam Youth Conferences—in all parts of the 
world. This non-ecclesiastical ecumenicity registers the difference between the responses 
of laymen, of Christian youth and of the younger churches to the common spirit, and 
those of ecclesiastical bodies and their representatives. 

War tasks are serving mightily to unite churches in several countries, recent action 
of the India National Christian Council in behalf of German missions being a good 
example. [An earlier note in this section, on the Orphaned Missions, shows how significant 
and extensive this service has become. ] 

In a long-term view of the case, the Church of Christ is seen in this evidence as not 
unresponsive to divine leadership exercised either through outer circumstance or through 
the inner Spirit. How adequate the response may be only the longer reaches of time may 
tell. 


Mutual Recognition of Ministries in Australia 


Since the National Missionary Council held in Sydney in 1937, a group of 
leaders of the Anglican, Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches 
of Australia have been seeking a solution to the problem of making provision 
for members of other churches who move into a territory exclusively assigned 
to one of them by mutual agreement. Conversations have been unofficial but 
have resulted in the conclusion that “the whole question of intercommunion 
at home and abroad must be faced.” 

The group has particularly addressed itself to devising a formula for the 
interchange of ministerial commissions which would enable a minister to be 
commissioned by all the churches concerned, who might then minister to all 
Christians, of whatever denomination, in a particular area. 

A minister in receiving such enlarged commissions declares: 


I, believing myself to be called and ordained to a real mini 
ministry of the Word 
sacraments in the Church of God, am yet conscious of a desire for ae wider fuller ae 
more effectual ministry in a reunited fellowship . . . [and] am humbly prepared ‘e re- 
ceive the mutual laying on of hands with prayer, so that all to whom I may lawfully 
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minister within this reunited Fellowship may know without scruple or doubtfulness, that 
I have been fully ordained and commissioned to preach The Word and to minister the 
sacraments. I, therefore, . . . do freely and willingly assent to give and to receive, and 
to bestow and to share, so far as lies within my power, such further authority, as shall 
seem “good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” who in this matter only seek God’s glory in the 
unity of His Church. 


The Formula of mutual commissioning includes the words: 


Receive the Holy Ghost for the fuller exercise of Christ’s ministry and priesthood in the 
Church of God; and for a wide and more effectual service therein take thou authority to 
preach the Word of God, to fulfil the ministry of reconciliation, and to minister Christ’s 
sacraments in the congregations whereunto thou shalt be further called or regularly ap- 
pointed. 

An accompanying rubric and notes explain that the mutual laying on of 
hands does not “supersede the normal rite of ordination,” and that “partici- 
pation does not commit anyone so participating to a particular theory of the 
ministry.” These proposals are now being submitted to the church bodies con- 
cerned. (Communication from the National Christian Council of Australia.) 


Church Union and Government Pressure in Japan 

Following the approval in principle of a basis of church union for the major 
denominations by the All-Japan Christian Conference of 1935, which was re- 
affirmed in 1938, a joint commission on union, constituted by official action 
of a major group of denominations, gradually got under way. (Japan Na- 
tional Christian Council Bulletin, November, 1939.) The issue, however, sud- 
denly became exigent in connection with the tightening of government control 
over all cultural agencies, especially those with foreign affiliations. Inter- 
national Rotary groups, for example, were compelled to disband. 

The new instrument of government control was the Religious Organizations 
Law, effective April 1, 1940. For the first time it recognized Christianity as 
one of the religions of the Empire and proposed to give recognized status to 
denominations whose constitutions had been approved. 

The Religious Bureau administering the new measures was, however, un- 
willing to deal with the great variety of existing Christian groups, and had 
been pressing for a union of smaller ones. The proposed minimum of fifty 
churches and 5,000 members would have permitted full recognition only for 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Baptist and two 
branches of the Holiness Churches. No denomination had as yet had its ap- 
plication for recognition formally approved and many changes in their consti- 
tutions or by-laws were being requested. The entire Christian group, includ- 
ing branches not members of the National Christian Council, was being driven 
to closer co-operation in view of this new pressure against their common 
movement. (See International Christian Press and Information Service, June, 


1940). 
In late August and September, 1940, the situation suddenly became doubly 
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acute as a result of proposed additional regulatory legislation and the sharing 
by apparently a very large part of the constituency of the Japanese Christian 
Church in the resurgence of nationalistic feeling. A new and more drastic 
Religions Bill was drafted which required all religions, Buddhist quite as much 
as Christian, “to fit into the framework of Japan’s new national structure.” It 
requires the elimination of foreign administrators from all churches. This 
provision was first enforced against the Salvation Army, which was compelled 
to submit to reorganization. This was followed by the enforced resignation of 
foreign bishops of the Japanese Anglican Church—three British and three 
American—and the reported prohibition of foreign support to Japanese 
churches. 

Under the pressure of these feelings and circumstances, representatives of 
forty denominations convened on August 27 to consider proposals for a united 
Japanese church, and on October 17 six of the largest denominations organ- 
ized a united church entirely under Japanese control. The uniting bodies were 
Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian and United 
Brethren. From information at hand it is not clear whether the new union is 
a complete organic merger or a federation. 

The Japanese Anglican Church, at last reports, was negotiating with the 
government in the hope of being recognized as a special grouping within 
Christianity, as the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox bodies are re- 
ported already to have been recognized. 

The situation has clearly not reached its final phase. Enforced unity against 
the consciences of bodies of Christians would clearly lack true ecumenical 
quality. 


A SIGNIFICANT CHRISTIAN UNITY CONFERENCE 


HE Washington, D. C., Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

has elected several honorary Canons from the leaders of other denomina- 
tions. Bishop Ivan Lee Holt and Dr. William Adams Brown are among those 
who have received this honor. At their suggestion the College of Preachers of 
the Cathedral invited a conference for the intensive consideration of Christian 
unity problems. The conference, sponsored by the American Sections of 
the Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements, met in September, 1940. 
Attendance was limited by the capacity of the College to entertain the group. 
It brought together for three days of intimate fellowship, distinguished leaders 
of all the major denominations, about equally divided between scholars, de- 
nominational officials and leaders of ecumenical movements. This balancing 
of theoretical and practical interest gave distinctive flavor to the discussions. 
Two sessions each were given to Faith and Order and Life and Work prob- 
lems; and one each to the educational and administrative carrying forward 
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of unity movements. The paper of Dr. Hermann N. Morse in this issue was 
among those presented and shows how concretely the group approached the 
practical problems of conduct and organization. There was especially fruitful 
fellowship in worship, greatly augmented by the tradition, spirit and facilities 
of the College of Preachers. The Cathedral authorities have extended an in- 
vitation for a similar gathering next year and the conference itself authorized 
a continuation committee to carry it out. 


GODLESSNESS FINDS THE GOING HARD 


AROSLAVSKY, leader of the Militant Godless Movement in Russia, in 

an article in the Godless Magazine, dated August 18, 1940, reveals that 
there is considerable lukewarmness if not actual opposition to his movement 
within the Communist Party itself. Speaking of the newly absorbed Baltic 
republics, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, he feels sure that 


the Revolution which began among us twenty-two years ago will make its way into the 
minds of the workers of these countries much more quickly than in the U.S.S.R. because 
they are receiving the Soviet system in its finished form, whereas we had to find our 
way through Civil War. . . . But since twenty-two years have not been enough to liqui- 
date the church in the U.S.S.R., we shall still have many difficulties in extirpating the 
remains of religious prejudices in the Baltic countries. 

One of the reasons why the remains of religious beliefs in the minds of men are not 
yet entirely blotted out is the opposition shown within the Communist Party and the 
Konsomol, according to which anti-religious propaganda is no longer indispensable and 
can in any case be carried on by the machinery of the Party if it should prove necessary. 
This attitude aims at nothing less than the dissolution of the Godless Movement. This 
opinion is false. Anti-religious propaganda is one of the essential aspects of Communist 
propaganda; it must therefore be carried on by a special organization. 

The reproach which might be made against the Godless is that in spite of the results 
they have attained they have not been able to offer the people moral standards for their 
lives. Religion answered moral questions in its way, whereas the anti-religious press 
hardly says anything about them at all. 


ANNUAL SEASON OF PRAYER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


OR several decades the Faith and Order Movement has observed the sea- 

son of Pentecost as a time of special prayer for Christian unity and the 
American ecumenical movement has recently fostered this observance. Mean- 
while, since 1908, January 18-25 has been used annually as an Octave of 
Prayer for Christian Unity by the Catholic wing of the Anglican Church and 
this usage has spread to other churches interested in reunion along Catholic 
lines. Conferences attempting to secure agreement on a common time for 
prayer by all those concerned for Christian unity have recently been held in 
England and attended by such well known Free churchmen as Professor C. H. 
Dodd of Cambridge; Dr. R. Newton Flew, Dr. Nathaniel Micklem and others. 
As a result, the Faith and Order authorities have recommended through Canon 
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Leonard Hodgson, secretary of the Continuation Committee, that all branches 
of the ecumenical movement unite on the January date. This suggestion was 
adopted by the Joint Sections of the Life and Work and Faith and Order 
Movements at their October, 1940, meeting. Preparation of materials for use 
during this period are under way. They include a group of prayers for each 
day of the Octave and a complete worship service which is commended to the 
churches of all communities, either for use at a union gathering or in their 
several congregations. Samples of these materials may be secured from the 
World Council office at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The British 
sponsors of the original January week of prayer are interested to learn how 
widely the observance is followed in 1940. The honorary secretary of the 
movement, Henry R. T. Brandreth, Esq., will be glad to receive a card from 
any minister who may observe the week, addressed to him in care of St. Ed- 
wards House, Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 


THE AMERICAN SECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK AND 
FAITH AND ORDER 


JOINT meeting of the American Sections of the two ecumenical streams 

uniting in the World Council (now in process of formation), was held in 
New York, October 24, 1940. The formal business of the two groups was 
transacted in separate successive sessions. The Joint Executive Committee 
maintained by the two movements was enlarged in the interests of fuller rep- 
resentation. 

The central interest of the session was given to a series of reports on the 
ecumenical outlook throughout the world with special reference to the Euro- 
pean situation; the work of the Geneva headquarters; chaplaincy work for 
war prisoners; activities in Canada under the Canadian committee; and the 
parallel activities of other ecumenical movements. In view of the necessary 
postponement of the proposed Assembly of the World Council, a North Amer- 
ican gathering of ecumenical forces was projected for 1941. The details are 
to be worked out later necessarily subjected to the course of world events. 

The Faith and Order Section heard reports of progress by the Theological 
Commission engaged in the study of the doctrine of the church. Numerous 
papers have been exchanged by members of the Commission and some con- 
tact maintained with similar groups working in Europe. The appointment of 
the Faith and Order Commission on Intercommunion, authorized to be set 
up in America, and its first meeting in Philadelphia, was also reported. Other 
reports concerned the on-going educational work of the American Sections, 
including Christendom, work in theological seminaries and the follow-up of 
Amsterdam influences with American youth. 
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THE DRAFT AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


eae the first time in its peace-time history the United States is conscripting 
its youth for military purposes. Under the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act, seventeen million men between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-six registered on October 16. The order in which registrants 
are called to the colors has been determined by lottery. 

Ministers and divinity students within the specified age limits, while exempt 
from military service, were required to register. There were isolated instances 
of refusals of clergymen and theological students to register but the number of 
such refusals was small. 

Deliberate provision had been made in the Selective Training and Service 
Act for the conscientious objector. When the conscription bill was first intro- 
duced in the Senate the draft legislation granted exemption to “‘any person 
. . . who is found to be a member of any well recognized religious sect whose 
creed or principles forbid its members to participate in war in any form...” 
The Federal Council of the Churches felt, and so informed Congressional 
leaders, that, were such legislation enacted, a grave injustice would be done 
those members of other religious bodies who were no less sincere in their op- 
position to war and compulsory military service. It was pointed out that prac- 
tically all of the larger communions had, by official action, expressed concern 
for and their purpose to defend the rights of those of their number who had 
conscientious scruples against participation in war. 

As finally adopted by Congress the legislation specifies that “nothing con- 
tained in this Act shall be construed to require any person to be subject to 
combatant training in the land or naval forces of the United States who by 
reason of religious training or belief, is conscientiously opposed to participa- 
tion in war in any form.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that a conscientious objector need not be a mem- 
ber of the historic peace churches, such as the Church of the Brethren, Men- 
nonites and the Society of Friends. The law covers all persons of draft age 
who by reasons of religious training and belief are conscientiously opposed to 
war. But, unlike the British law, the draft legislation does not provide total 
exemption for conscientious objectors. Such persons are required to accept 
(a) noncombatant service or (b) work of national importance under civilian 
direction. 

The Act delegates to local draft boards the initial responsibility of passing 
upon the sincerity and good faith of the conscientious objector. Local draft 
boards may (a) find that the convictions are sincerely held and direct the con- 
scientious objector to perform service in those units of the army which the 
President will list as being noncombatant in their functioning, or (b) find the 
convictions against war to be sincere and instruct the conscientious objector 
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to perform work of “national importance under civilian direction,” or (c) 
find that the conscientious objections are not sincerely held and assign the per- 
son in question to military duty. 

If the claims of the conscientious objector are not validated by the local 
board, he may submit his case to the appropriate appeal board. This board, 
in turn, refers the case in question to the Department of Justice for inquiry 
and hearing. The appeal board will give consideration to the recommenda- 
tions and findings of the Department of Justice but will not be bound by such 
findings. 

If the apeal board renders a decision in favor of the conscientious objector, 
the person in question will be listed by the local board on a register of con- 
scientious objectors. There is no provision in the law for an appeal to the 
courts of the United States from the decision of an appeal board. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the number of conscientious ob- 
jectors in the United States. Thus far some five thousand have registered as 
such with the official agencies of their communions. 

The Department of International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of the Churches has issued a pamphlet explaining the draft act and 
the steps to be taken by the conscientious objector in securing the rights granted 
him under the draft legislation. Copies of this pamphlet may be secured at 
the Federal Council offices, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, for 5c per 
copy. 

WALTER W. VAN Kirk. 


THE PROSPECT FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


In an article just published in the Dutch Christian Press, Professor H. 
Kraemer offers a sobering forecast of the immediate future of missions: 


Can missions, which if we look upon history from the human angle, are in so many 
respects an aspect of the European cultural expansion in the non-Christian world, con- 
tinue to exist now that the words “European culture” receive a very different content, 
and now that it seems that the “Christian” period of Europe belongs in fact to the past? 
What will be the situation of the Christian Church with its message in the non-Christian 
world now that the second war, following so soon upon the last war, must suggest to the 
Asiatics and the Africans again that Christianity is impotent, and that it simply expresses 
the hypocrisy of the Europeans? 

In spite of the inevitable material weakening of the sending countries and the Christian 
Churches, missions as an expression of the life of the Christian Church must not come to 
an end. God will triumph with His loving will over all demonic powers. This is not to 
say that Christianity or the Christian Church will triumph as historical phenomena. It is 
God and His world, God and His purpose with history which will triumph. Even toda 
faith is the victory which overcomes the world. 


